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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following Memoir of the Rev, 
George Walker is chiefly addressed to 
his surviving friends and acquaintance: to 
the general reader, therefore, some apology 
may be due for a minuteness of detail, 
which the few incidents -in the |ife of a re- 
tired literary character would on any other 
account have rendered unnecessary. 
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Qeouo? .WALKiiR,|the subject of the fol- 
lowing memoir, was bom about the year 
If 17^, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Thefaiprly 
fir^m which he^ descended may be tracefir 
to a considerable antiquity j and it has beetx 
transmitted by th<?m as a kind of hereditary 
anecdp^^, that an ancestor in the reign of 
James I was reluctantly advanced to th« 
honours of kEijghtJiood. The reader will 
recollect, that an obsolete la^w of the second 
Edward, which, affixing the value, of a 
knight's fee, compelled every one, who pos* 
sessed lands to that amount, either to ^ssum^ 
the rank^nd duties of a knight, or compound 
|)y the payinent; of a stipulated ^um, wa$ 
revived by th^ arbitrary James, /i^ t;he pu% 
vo£.« I. b pose 
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pose of replenishing his exhausted coffers. 
Few at that time aspired to the distinction, 
as it involved in it very important services, 
and reduced the possessor of it to a state of 
great dependence^ by obliging him person- 
ally to attend in the field, or to incur the 
penalty of an arbitrary fine. The estate, 
which thus subjected the owner to all the 
burdens and the honours of knighthood, 
had been in the possession of the family for 
more than a century, beiljg originally either at 
gift or a purchase from Henry VIII. FronKhat 
^bne to the present it has been enjoyed by 
them, in an uninterrupted succession frofii 
fatiier to son, and is now held by William 
IjValker, e^., of Killenbeck Hall^ near Leeds, 
Cdusin-germati to the author of these vo* 
ittmes, who has in his possession the king's 
Original transfer. 

• Though his father's circumstances must 
hive sensibly ftlt the expenses of a nu* 
feefous family, yfet at no period does thia 
appear to have operated to our author's pre- 
jMice^ by depriving him of any of thosfe 
id vantages necessary to qualify him for the 
I ^ exercise 
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exercise of a profesaion, to which he appears 
to have b^n early destined. He receivedt 
the nidiments of hia education at the gran>* 
mar-school of Newcastle, then nndier the 
care of the Rev, Dr. Moisesy a clergyman c£ 
the church of England, but a matt of great 
Hberality of sentiment, and who had de* 
servedly acquired a very high reputation for 
the rapid progress of his scholars*. 

In this situation he gave early indicatioiaA 
of a distinguished character. Before he hud 
attained the a^ of five, he had made ao 
considerable a proficiency in the Latin kft- 
guage, that he was deemed fully competent 
to enter upon Caesar^s Commentaries. This 
rapidity of attainment, the conaequenc^ of 
a superior capacity united to a more than 
ordinary share of application, was not ac- 
companied, as is usually the case, with dptat 

* This gentleman has hM the honour of e4u^9tuig 
several, who afterward attaiped to very con^derable 
eminence in life, among whom may be ;iurabered the 
present Lord Chancellor, and his brother Sir William 
Scott, 

b2 * 

gravity 
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gravity of twnper suid conduct, that se^ms to 
forbid a participation in the sports and ex- 
ercises congenial to the period of youth : on 
the contrary, he possessed all the character- 
istic cheerfulness of a boy, and entered with 
more than common ardour into the. juvenile 
^amusements of his school-fellows. For his 
rapid progress in school learning he was no 
doubt greatly indebted to the judicious care 
and attention of his master, who appears 
early to have distinguished him from th^ 
rest of his pupils, and to have bestowed up- 
on him a more than ordinary share of at- 
tention. 

In a visit to Newcastle about four years 
ago, pur author availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity of calling on this respectable character, 
then in extreme old age. The meeting be- 
twee» the venerable tutor and his early pupil 
was singularly cordial. The Doctor spoke of 
hinii as of one, whotn he was proud to enu- 
merate among his scholars, and of whom 
he had early formed the high expectations, 
which he had lived to see realized. A few 

letters, 
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ktters, with which the Doctor had occasion* 
aHy favoured the author in after life, are 
sfrongly expressive of the continued interest 
that he felt in the welfare of his pupil, 
and the favourable opinion he always enter- 
tained of his character and talents. Aftter 
the publication of one of his fast sermons- 
in the year 1782, which was dedicated tq 
Mr. Pitt, at that time the champion of the 
whigs and the zealous promoter of reform, 
the Doctor, in a letter to the author, de- 
clares, that he had perused it with great 
eagerness; "for though," adds he, "our spe- 
♦' culative opinions are dijfferent both in pof 
" litics and religion, this difference could 
" never conceal from me great ingenuity, 
♦* invincible honesty, and deep learning; and 
" then 'twas impossible but that my best 
** wishes would be interested in the prospe- 
" rity of the possessor of such talents. The 
" address to the minister is sensible, intrepid, 
" and yet sufficiently civiL The part of the 
*• sermon, which relates to the doctrine of a 
^*. superintending Providence, is well argued, 

b 3 " and 
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•* and handsomely illustrated from history ; 
^ and indeed through the whole compbsi- 
" tion there appears to be an indignant dis- 
** dain of i^ice, and such zeAl for reforma* 
•* tion, as must have had a powerful efiect 
" upon your hearers. &€•** 

Under the care of this excellent man he 
continued till the age of ten, when he was 
sent to Durham, in order to be placed un- 
der the immediate direction of his uncle, 
the Rev. Thomas Walker, minister of the 
dissenting congregation at that place, a 
gentleman of considerable eminence in his 
profession, but who, ^ from the freedom of 
his speculative opinions, seems to have been 
Considered by some of his contemporary 
ministers as entertaining unsound and he- 
terodox tenets. The presbyterians had 
not yet altogether emancipated themselves 
from the errours and religious prejudices, 
which in former times had so strongly 
marked the character of their secc; and 
many of those controverted points, the truth 
of which cannot be clearly established upon 

any 
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^j jexpress revelation of Scripture, but 
^hich had been formerly considered as esr 
sential articles of faith, were still in some 
measure regarded as the necessary terms of 
admission to a ministerial communion. 
That simple and rational conception c^ 
Christianity, which admits of nothing as es- 
sential to the office of a christian minister 
but a belief in it's divine origin, and a prac- 
tical adherence to it's precepts, and which re- 
gards all other disputed doctrines as the 
Tspeculations of fallible men, as mere human 
, inventions altogether foreign to it's genuine 
meaning and simplicity^ had not yet super- 
.seded the use of those particular creeds and 
confessions of faith, which were deemed to 
contain whatever was sound and orthodox 
in christian belief. From the influence of 
these contracted notions of religion he was 
happily freed in having his education iii- 
trusted to the care of his uncle, who impress- 
ed no bias on his mind in favour of any par- 
ticular tenets, but left it wholly free to adppt 
those opinions, which should be the resplt of 
a rational, manly, and impartial inquiry. 

b4 In 
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In this situation hp was part'cularly for^ 
tunate ; for, independently of the advantage 
that he deri'^ed from the constant superin- 
tendence of hrs uncle, he was regularly sent 
to the grammar-school of that town, then 
ia the highest celebrity as a place of classi- 
cal education. Mr. Dongworth, the head 
master of this seminary, was a person of 
extraordinary endowments, and possessed of 
every natural and acquired talent, that could 
conciliate affection, or command respect. 
Though exacting at all times the greatest 
deference to his authority, yet his system 
was rather to conciliate by a kind and libe- 
ral treatment; than to awe into submission 
by the terrours of magisterial severity. But 
the highest panegyric that can be passed 
upon his character is the universal esteem 
and veneration, in which he was held by 
his scholars. No time could efface from 
the mind of Mr; Walker a sense of his 
numerous excellencies, ^nd to the latest 
-period of his^.life he uniformly dwelt upon 
his memory with the fondest recollection ; 
and with ^ warmth of attachment, that bor- 
dered 
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dered upon enthusiasm, he has often de- 
clared, that he anticipated with pleasure the 
timei when he should again be reunited 
with him in another world. The influence 
of a man thus loved and honoured must 
have operated with the most beneficial effect 
upon the minds of his pupils. At a- period of 
life the most prone to imitation,before usurp- 
ing prejudices and inveterate habits have yet 
established their dominion, there is a natural 
propensity to the prevailing sentiments and 
manners of thovse with whom we associate ; 
and particularly where we are taught to 
look up to them as our instructors, and ' 
the objects of our imitation. The benefit 
which society derives, therefore, from the 
exertions of an individual thus qualified for 
the arduous task of education, is altogether 
incalculable; for the influence which id 
thus early obtair^ed over youth is never 
perhaps wholly obliterated; in some measure 
therefore he may be regarded as the parent 
of their minds, as the modeller of their fu- 
ture lives. 

'J'here is a cqrious epistle, which he wrote 

t® 
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to his father ^shortly after his arrival at 
Durham, complaining of a want of con* 
stancy in his pursmts, and how much his 
attention to his school duties had beep di* 
verted by that propensity to novelty, so na- 
tural to the ardour of youthful minds. This, 
like all the rest of his early productions; bears 
the strongest marks of a vigorous and active 
mind, and evinces ^ maturity of capacity 
and judgment, th^t might almost enable 
him to rank with those literary phaenomena, 
whose precocity of intellect and attainments 
have excited so much (furiosity and asto*^ 
nishment. 

" You will no doubt," says he, " be suf^ 
" ficiendy satisfied of the natural inconstan- 
" cy of your son, and how impossible it ii 
*^ for him ever to continue steadfast to any 
" one employment, when you see how like 
** a rebel I have shook off the yoke erf 
*' Hogarth and other celebrated painters, 
" after it had begun to grow tolerably easy to 
** me, and willingly entered into the service 
** of the Muses, a service which preys upo(i 
♦* my thoughts night and day without incer- 

" mission* 
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•*' mission. The only satisfaction I can pro- 
^ pose to myself is, that you above all wotft 
** be angry with me, nay that you will even 
*' be pleased at my servitude, atid beg my 
** mistress to lord it over me with more im- 
** perious sway. I beg, father, that yom 
would accept kindly the first-fruits of a 
genius yet unripe, and which perhaps may 
promise something better wl^n at matu- 
rity. The letter endos^ I wrote on pur- 
*' pose to show the natural wavering of my 
'^ mind, for which I have been often upbrakl- 
**^dbyMr. A.^' 

The enclosed letter, to which he alludes, 
was a poetical epistle to his father, in which, 
after enumerating the variety of objects 
that had occupied his attention at diflPerent 
times, he observes that the Muses, willing 
to augment the number of their votaries, 
had at length retained him in their service, 
and had bound him fast with a chain, which 
it was his pleasure to wear. This epistle ap* 
pears to be the first-fruits of his devotion at 
thdr shrine ; and though they had not yet 
bestowed upon him any very sublime por- 
tion 
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tion of their inspiration, yet he courted their 
aid with such assiduous zeal, as to merit fronti 
them a more grateful return. His constan- 
cy in the end was not allowed to go imre* 
warded, for at an early age he could boast 
of a'tnore than ordinary share q£ their pro- 
tection ; as a proof of which we refer the 
reader to a few of his imitations of the more 
celebrated odes of Anacreon*. 

Though he seems to have presumed upon 
his father's approbation of this his last pur- 
suit, yet it is certain, that it was regarded 
by some of his friends as no very favourable 
symptom of his future attainments. Mr. 
A., the gentleman to whom he alludes in the 
last letter as having upbraided him for his 
fickleness, in a letter to his father about the 
beginning of 1748 speaks of him in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

*' George has this day entered at the wri- 
*^ ting-school, and wants nothing but appli- 
^' cation, to do well there, or at any other 
** school. I am spurring him up every day ; 
H so that 1 believe he looks upon me as his 

• See the Appendix* . 

** con- 
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continual tormentor. His greatest unhappi- 
** hess is, that he is fond of every new thing, 
" and as soon weary of it. Were it possible 
^* to bring him oflF this temper, and to fix 
** him at any study, which would be to his 
** advantage, I should not doubt his profi- 
** ciency. I wish when you write you Would 
" talk to him pretty warmly on this head,' 
^ for tMs is his failing, and it must be cor- 
" rected in time, if ever he make any pro- 
** gress in any point 6f learning, otherwise 
" he will have a smattering in every thing, 
^ andin reality know nothing. I must own 
" I cannot but respect him on adcoufit of hi« 
" parts, and could wish to see him make a 
" proper use of them. I am sensible that 
" all his faults are owing to his natural tem- 
" per, which has too much of spirit and vi- 
" vacity in it. I therefore believe, that harsh 
** usage would not do with him, as it might 
" break his spirits, and make him indiflfefenf 
^ about every thing : the best way would be, 
^' to recommend to him for his own interest 
^ to leave off painting, poetry, and nonsense,' 
^ which will never make him a halfpenny 

** richer 
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*' richer or wiser, and to apply himself to 
*' his school learning ; and when he has any 
^ vacant time, let him employ it in reading 
^ history, or any other useful book, which 
" may be of service to him afterward. Were 
" you to do this yourself, it would have a 
•• greater impression upon him, than any 
•* thing I could say* I should not have said 
*• so much, but that I find you intend ta 
" breed hi^ a scholar." 

What impression these fears made upon 
his father is uncertain. He continued to in- 
dulge his passion for poetry, though not 
with so much hindrance to his school duties 
as is here supposed: on the contrary, in a 
letter to his father in December 1748, a very 
flattering testimony to his proficiency is 
borne him by his uncle, who thus expresses 
hinaself: 

"I should be glad to know what youf 
^^ resolution is about George. As he has 
*• made such progress in school learning, I 
^ hope you design to complete him as a 
*' scholar. Indeed it would be throwing away 
** all the money you have laid out upon him 
.2 " not 
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** not to do it. He is a hoj of a very pro- 
" mising genius and fine parts ; and as a few 
" years more at his bboks would fit him for 
" public usefulness, I would have you by 
" all means put him forward. It will not 
" only be doing him justice, but it will be 
*^ your easiest way of providing for him in 
•* the world. If be has his health, and hia 
^ application is in any degree answerable to 
** his parts, I make no doubt but he will 
^ one day shine in a bookish profession ; 
" but in any other way of life (his particular 
" turn of ftiind considered) there is very 
** little reason to- think he will make any 
•* figure at all. I have a great desire, I coii-^ 
•* fess, that George should apply himself to 
^ the study of divinity ; in which way it 
" may possibly be in my power, if God shall 
^ continue my life, to be assisting to lm& 
'* more ways than one." 

It was at this period, that his destination 
for the ministry was finally decided. In 
Consequence of this, and of his uncle's remo^ 
val to Leeds, having been chosen pastor of 
the Mill-hill jxieeting-'house' of that town, 
^ ' it 
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k wns thought advisable, previous . to hid 
studying at one of the Scotch universities, 
to remove him for some time to a dissenting 
academy at Kendal, under the care of Dn 
Rotheram. He was accordingly sent thither 
at th^ latter end of the year 1749. In this si- 
tuation he^till continued to indulge his taste* 
for poetry ; it was here that he composed 
the greater part of his imitations of Ana- 
creon, a few of which are inserted * as 
. specimens of the proficiency which he had 
made in an art, to which in Jiis early youth 
he was so much devoted, arid of the excel- 
lence to which in all probability he would 
have attained, if he had continued to indulge 
his imagination at the expens*e of the more 
serious and profound studies, in which he 
was afterward engaged. 

If we may judge from a catalogue of the 
books that he took with him to Kendal, 
among which were two editions of Euclid, 
s'Gravesande's Institutions, Sherwin's Tabled, 
&c., he must already have entered upon 
the study of the mathematics. It is how- 
* Sec the Appendix. 

ever 
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ever certain, that during his residence here 
he pursued it with great vigour. His ardour 
indeed in the prosecution of his studies was • 
$o great, as to occasion considerable uneasi- 
ness to his friends, lest his health should fall 
a sacrifice, and induced them to remonstrate 
with him upon the htecessity of remitting in 
some measure the severity of his application. 
The effect of these admonitions was but 
temporary, for he appears soon after to have 
bfought on a severe fit of illness by his exce^ 
sive and unremitted attention to his books. 
In 1751 he left Kendal*, and removed the 

same 

* From the following extract of a letter written at this 
time to a fellow-student, it is probable that he experi- 
enced no very important benefit from his residence here. 
*^ I will tell you of a piece of practical knowledge I have 
^^Jately gained. Oiir good academical tutor thought it 
^* not his duty to instruct me in this or in any other 
" kind of practice, but, as some recompense for the 
*• sums he' got from us, filled our brains with a deal of 
** fine speculative knowledge, without once showing the 
" several useful and enteriaioing purposes, to which 
*^ these particular branches of learning were adapted. 
^* We have learnt plane trigoncrnetry, and to measure 

VOL. I. c '* towers 
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aame year to Edinburgh. Among other 
recommendatory letters he had one frotn 
his uncle to principal Wishart, which was 
of considerable service to him, as it intro- 
duced hin^ to the particular notice of that 
gentleman, who was pleased to honour him 
during the whole of his residence there whb 
many pergonal attentions. He enjoyed also 
the advantage of pursuing his mathemati- 
cal studies under the tuition of the celebrat- 
ed Matthew Stewart. As hitherto probably 
, his reading upon these subjects had been 
chiefly under his own directioh, it was 

fortunate 

" towers and castles uj^on white paper, without know-^ 
'* ing that a quadrant existed but by name. We have 
*^ learnt spherical trigonometry, without the convenience 
*^ qf a globe, and with but a faint idea of the situation 
>^ of the several circles in the various positions of it. 
** We have read philosophy, without being assured that 
'^ there was a planet in the heavens, unless out faith were 
'^ much greater than our experience : and lastly we have 
'^ stttdied astronomy, without the knowledge of one 
*^ star in the firm;iment. But to return from this digres- 
^* sion to my subject. Pleased with the view of your 
*^ quadrant, I have made one of copper, about 17 
*f inches radius, which is long enough to admit of a 

^' decrrec 
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fortunate for him, that in the further prose- 
cution of this scietice he had the assistance 
of so eminent a master, who was remarked 
for the purity of his taste, as well as the 
elegance of his demonstrations founded on 
the clear and perspicuous style of the an- 
dents. In a letter to his uncle he thus de- 
scribes the difierent studies in which he was 
engaged : 

** Morality, criticism, and some of the 
^ higher branches of mathematics, are the 
^ public classes in which I am engaged. The 
" second is taught by the professor of logic, 

^^ degree of the qnadrant to be divided into 8 parts, 
" though I have yet dividtjd it only iijito 4. To prove 
*' the exactness of it, I measured a window ; when my 
** observation wanted not 3 inches of the' truth in 9A 
" feet. Not content with simply using it for takinf 
" altitudes, I 6xed to it a piece of copper movable on 
", the centre, with two sights upon it, and two also on 
" one side of the quadrant, by which means I can ap- 
** ply it to surveying, where the angles don't exceed 90 
^* degrees. This use of it is indeed amusing, and yields 
** an agreeable satisfaction, to be thus enabled to measure 
'* inaccessible heights and distaivces : yet easy as it is^ I 
<^ knew nothing of it till you first pointed it out to me, &c." 
C 2 " who 
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^* who gives tectuyea likewise on Lbnginusand 
^*>Ari8totle's Poetics; and howjmt and useful 
^ his remarks are may easily be judged by the 
^* universal applause they meet with, though 
** without any ornaments of dress to set them 
*^ off; An acquaintance with some of the 
'^ rules of criticism is certainly, if not abso* 
" lutely^ necessary, since it tends immediate- 
" ly to form the taste in reading, and guide 
^' the judgment between those two equally 
" injudicious extremes, of ill-naturedly cen-? 
" sviring and ridiculously extolling every 
" thing we read, &c." 

In another letter to a friend he unbosoms 
himself completely upon the subject of his 
present situation and the state of his mind: — 
after describing the variety of his occupa* 
tions, he, adds, ^* Do not suppose, that I 
" would image myself to you as a labori- . 
^' ous student, who naturally feels more de- 
^^ light in reading a battle of Homer, or a 
'" crabbed controversy in theology, than 
" when a boy in striking a quoitor a tennis- 
" ball. Nature has not been so indulgent 

"to 
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" to me, as to make wtat is necessary »o high- 
" ly agreeable 5 for lM)weirer g€fnerous she 
" may have been to me at my birth, either 
" she herself, or habit, or perhapsboth, have 
^ dashed the present with a mixture of ictdo^ 
" lence, that has been my darling foible since 
"I first knew a letter^ and ev«n ia. riper 
^ years tx0t even the fear a£ a rod cxridd 
•• closet the with a classical author, when 
^the temptation of play and diversion with 
^ companioiis of my own Stamp intcrfererd. 
^ Since the period inde<^ when ambttioft 
^ 2tnd prid^ coiild have, a proper influence 
^ upon me, the spirit of einuktkm, the 
" desire of answering if possible the: warrtE 
" expectations of my friends, and what my 
" own ambition m^ have imaginfed^ and of 
^ sustakiing with fiome tolerable repute the 

* public profession I am (ieB^ned for, have 
^ made ni€ industri^tisly strive to curb 

* this passion, befdr^ my character in life 
** could draw it's complexion from it ; anA 
^ whethet I have succeeded or 110^ x>r whe^ 
^ ther I am deceived, and necessity alone 

c 3 ^^ makes 
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" maVet mc virtuous, I know not; but 
** (vanity ^art) I cannot but be pleased to 
" find with how much satisfaction I can 
^ spend my time in the pursuit of philoso- 
" phy natural and moral. To it I have sacri- 
^ ficed all inferior sciences, as amusements 
•* more proper for a settled period of life, 
** than an age when industry and application 
•* must lay the ground-work for the whole 
** of it. Hogarth I have discarded, indeed 
^* it is some time since he has been out of 
^ favour. But the Muses grumble hard at 
" the little respect I pay them, and perhape 
" mean never to assist me in any composition 
^ for the future. But when I petition them, 
^ then may they deny me ! For to say the 
*> truth, the flights and raptured of a poeti- 
♦♦cal imagination are but luxuriant branoh- 
*^ es in the composition of a setmon, and 
*^ rather veil than give a lustre to the good 
•f sense which may attend it: for 'tis not 
^ the eloquence x>{ words without a mean* 
^ ing, or the smoothness of the periods, that 
?* «onstitnte . an- orator, but the justness of 

**hi$ 
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^ his arguments, the method of arranging 
** them^ the knowledge of mankind; and 
^ withal the honesty of his own sentiments, 
" and fixed regard for truth, which is his 
" constant prompter,* and gives life and irre- 
•* sistible spirit to the whole harangue." 

In this lively description may be clearly 
discerned a predominance of those senti- 
ments and feelings, by which his subsequent 
character and writings were apstrcwagly mark- 
ed. There is indeed throughout the whole of 
ft a justness of sentiment, and an accuracy of 
style, that would characterize it as the pro- 
duction of a maturer age. Though his in- ' 
clinatiohs strongly led him to mathematical 
pursuits, yet he did not suffer himself to be 
engrossed by them to the neglect of those 
particular studies, which. were necessary ta 
qualify hir;:i for the exercise of his future 
profession. In consequence of this he 300a 
after determined to sacrifice the advantages, 
which this situation afforded him, of prose- 
cuting these inquiries, and to remove X0 
Glasgow, where he had better opportunity 
c 4 of 
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of cultivating, what he always regarded as 
his prime object, theology* Accordingly, 
after havmg at his own .request spent the 
intervening vacation with his uncle at 
Leeds, that he might have the further ad- 
vantage of his assistance, he entered as a 
student of this university at the latter end 
of 1752. 

The chair of divinity was at that time 
filled by Dr. Lecchman, whose learning and 
liberality did honour to his situation. Hi$ 
lectures were undebased by any tincture of 
bigotry or prejudice; there appea/'ed in 
them no particular attachment to any sect, 
no espousal of any favourite tenets ; it was 
kis primary object to establish the fiinda- 
menfel truths of natural and i^vealedreligion, 
and thence to deduce such reflecti<Mis, as 
WCTe calculated to impress upon the minds 
ef^ bis pupils the excellence and necessity of 
those doctrines, which they enjoined. It 
was the custom of Mr, Wjalker, to commit 
to short-hand the heads of the lectures 
dnring the .delivwy, and afterward to re- 
- compose 
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compose them With stich additions as his 
memory served to supply ; by which means 
he was enabled more thoroughly to imbibe 
the spirit of them, and to fix them in his 
mind« 

Soon^ after his arrival he was chosen a 
member of a club, that met alternately at 
each other's lodgings for the purpose of lite- 
rary discussion. Each individual in his turn 
was obliged to supply the subject of the even- 
ing, either by the contribution of an origi* 
nal paper, or a translation of some celebra* 
ted passage from the ancienta. The discus- 
won which followed the reading of the pa- 
per generally occupied two or three hours. 
Mr. Walker was very sensible of the advan- 
tages, which he derived from such an institu- 
tion.. The desire of excelling in these literary 
disputations stimulated the mind to exer- 
tion, a spirit of emulation was excited in 
the compositions which they were required 
to furnish; and as they generally came pre- 
pared for the evening's encounter by a pre- 
vious consideration of the subject, it fre- 
quently 
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quently happeiiedy that a conaidtfable <!«• 
gree of infQrmation tvasr obtained from &mf 
free and unreserved communication of aeiv* 
timents^ 

Though the mathematical department 
was at that time filled by Dr. Robert Simp- 
son, the editor of Euclid's Elements, and the 
author of several mathematical works^ .yet 
he declined entering as one of his students. 
Probably he had made so considerable a 
proficiency, as to have advanced beyond the 
regular reading of the classes; or he might 
choose to dedicate more of his time to those 
studies, that were immediately connected 
with his theological pursuits. He enjoyed 
however the private friendship of .the Doc- 
tor, and was frequently assis-ted by him in 
his mathematical inquiries. Though pro^ 
foundly erudite in the science, Di*. Simpson 
was never regarded by Mr, Walker as pos4 
sessing an elegant taste, his demonstrations 
being at times unnecessarily Ipag ,and tedi- 
ous, and devoid of neatness and perspicuity, 
. The university at that time exhibited such 

a con- 
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a coiistelktion of litwary . char^fcters, as per- 
lmp8 no single seminary of education could 
with justice boast. Beside the two gentle- 
men abore mentioned, luminaries of the 
$r$t magnitude, the celebrated Dr. Adam 
Smith lectured upon moral philosophy, the 
professorship of humanity was occupied by 
Mr. Muurhead, and^that of Greek by Dr.. 
MooiTQ* All these were men eminent in 
their several departments, and might vie 
with any, who had ever filled these distin* 
guished seats of learning. 

The period ^as now approaching, when 
he was to relinquish the peaceful studies of 
an academical life, and adventure upon the 
busy theatre of the world. The part that 
he was called upon to sustain was of more 
difficulty, than what is allotted tp the gene- 
rality of it's actors. It required an exemp- 
tion from those minor blemishes and im-^ 
perfections, that might have passed unno- 
ticed in subordinate characters, but in him 
would have impaired those excellencies, that 
were to enaWe him to support it with dig- 
nity 
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nity and propriety. He has answered di« 
trial; he has performed the part assigned 
him ; and through every varying scene he 
has trodden the stage with honour and ap« 
plause. The curtain has at length drop* 
ped on him, and he is seen no more ; the 
approbation or censure of the world can 
no longer afiect him : we may therefi^re, iii 
conformity with the maxim of an ancieht 
sage, definitively pronounce upon the part 
that he has performed, we may retrace his 
path of life, and hold it up to the imit^-^ 
tioh of those, who are destined to succeed 
him. ' 

In the spring of 1754, he returned to his 
father's house, having finally left college* 
He was now a candidate at large for the 
ministerial office; but, as no situation imme* 
diately presented itself, he Commenced his 
professional carepr by occasional assistance 
to the neighbtfuring ministers. It is pro^ 
bable, that his first sermon was preached at 
his native place, as his mother, who was A 
strict church-woman, sacrific6d on this ocs- 

casion 
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CMion her rdigious scruples to her desire of 
witnessing her son's initiatory address. • If 
•he decided however by this first exhibi- 
tion, she would not have augured very 
favourably of his future success. A more 
trying situation can scarcely be imagined, 
^an where a young man for the first time ad- 
dresses an audience to whom he is per^oi^al- 
ly known, and where he is conscious that 
the anxious fears of his friends, the expecj^a- 
tions of his acquaintance, and the curiosity 
of all, are strongly excited. I'he fear of 
disappointing their hopes increases his diffi- 
dence, and induces a perturbation of mind, 
that debilitates his powers and enfeebles 
his delivery. Mr. Walker experienced this 
strongly in the present instance, as it occa- 
sioned such a depression of his voice, that 
he was sometimes scarcely audible. 

At the latter end of this year he again 
visited his uncle, with the intention of re- 
maining with him till he was regularly esta- 
blished as a minister. There he frequently 
preached to his congregation, which gene- 
rally 
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rally consisted of a thousand hearers. . His 
uncle observed of him on this occasion ; 
** I have had an opportunity of hearing 
^* George preach several times, and think he 
** promises exceedingly well. His compo- 
^ sitions are really good, and have no fault 
" but one, that they are too elaborate for the 
*^ lower sort of people; but I do think, if he 
" applies himself to theological studies and 
** ccmipositions for three or fpiir years, he 
** stands the chance of being one* of the first-, 
*^ rate preachers among the dissenters. His 
" reading his prayers indeed is not so well 
" relished by some, biit when I say by 
** somej I mean only the weakest. The 
** more- intelligent approve of it, and speak 
" of the contrary only in condescension to 
** their prejudices. I have advised George to 
** attempt praying in this way, and doubt 
♦* not in a little time, and with a little pains, 
^* he will be as ready and expert at it as 
'* others" 

When we reflect upon the peculiar excel- 
lence of his extemporaneous prayers, it is sin* 

gular, 
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guiar, that at this period it should haye been 
regarded by him in so "formidable a point 
of view, as to be deemed a difficulty altoge- 
ther insurmountable. A sense of what .wa$ 
due to t)iat venerable Being, in whose imr 
mediate presence he was standing, and the 
fear of addressing him in irreverent ian^ 
guage, and in a manner vjnworthy of his 
exalted nature, could alone have occasioned 
this diffidence of himself in an exercise, 
which otherwise his general facility of ex- 
pression must have rendered easy, and 
which was more consonant with his fervent 
piety, and the character of his mind and 
feelings. In a letter to a quondam fellow- 
student he has very forcibly expressed his 
sentiments on this head; and as it contains 
general observations applicable to the sub- 
^ ject, it is here inserted : 

J^ I doubt not you have heard of my 
♦^having offered myself to the service of 
" any presbyterian tribe, that wanted a 
i* spiritual consul ; and as it becomes tae to 
f? be difl5den|; of iny own abilities, I should 
' **be 
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** be mighty glad of sharing the honour 
" and burden with a colleague. But why 
" should I talk of consul and colleague ? 
*^ When I think of the insurmountable dif- 
" ference between my own temper, man- 
" ners, and sentiments, and the general cba- 
" racter of the electors, I have little hopes of 
*^ pleasing them in any station, unless I 
•^ could play the Vicar of Bray, and cut my 
*' coat orthodox or heterodox, talk sense 
" or nonsense, as my interest dictates. I 
*' have heard accidentally /of many objec- 
*' tions since I commenced probationer ; but 
" there is one above all the rest insuperable, 
" in which every one agrees, and which 
"nevertheless I shall not attempt to obviate, 
" unless I were assured of some preternaw 
" tural assistance. The thing is this, — I pray 
*' with notes, rather than not pray at all, 
" for this is trulv the state of the case. And 
" yet so obstinate is prejudice, as to make 
^' no allowance for difference of nature and 
" abilities. You would laugh to hear their 
**^ pretty notions' of ea^tempore prayer, that it 
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** comes recking warm from die heart, th^tit 

^' gives all the glory to Qod, shows a distrust 

** of human abilities and conjSdenge in the 

" operation of the Spirit, which will surely 

" assist those who put their trust in it, and 

" expect it's inspiration in .a sanctified place; 

"but that on the contrary the prayers, 

*' which the spirit of maji has composed in 

"an unhallowed closet, are cold and lifeless, 

" have more reason than devotion in them, 

*' in short, . might have answered very well 

" in the time of.Pagaijism for an address to 

" Jupiter, but have not sufficient rapture to 

** warm th6 heart of a zealous enthusiast, 

'' jaor stocked enough with those magical 

^' wor)ds,. .which without meaning so strange- 

". ly, as with a mephanical impulse, affect the 

'" co^mnon class of hearers* 

** Tihe greatest wound that ever christia- 
" .nity received has been from the absurd 
^' and ridiculous inventions of its prpfessors, 
" who ,fteem as if th^y despaired of equalling 
*f the sublime and rational duties it recom- 
" mends, and therefore study to reduce it 
^ to their own.Jo.w and grovelling capacities, 

VOL. I. d " Because 
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"Because themselves have no idea of a 
** manly aiid decent manner of Avorshipping 
" a supreme Being, they would compel every 
" one to measure by their standard, and by 
" this means give offence to all of an open 
m^^ ingenuous mind, and often bring the best 
" and noblest institutions into scandal and 
" reproach. Some are uncommonly blest 
*' by nature, and without much premedita- 
" tion can speak with great propriety and 
" elievation of thought ; but for Igvery one 
^^ to presume on the like abilities would be to 
" swell like the frog, and burst in the at- 
** tempt. But in my opinion, where such 
" distinguished abilities are wanting, — to 
" lead the devotions of a whole audience, to 
" speak their sentiments, and disclose their 
" affections, which relate to the mo&t august 
" and venerable object in nature, requires 
" some forethought and consideration; and 
" to attempt it without these assistances 
" would be an affront to the audience, and 
" the Being before whom they are as- 
« sembled." 

Notwithstanding his extreme reluctance 

on 
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on this occasion to fall in with the preju- 
dices of his sect, yet he found a compliance 
with them absolutely necessary, to remove 
an otherwise Insuperable bar to the exercise 
of his profession. In consequence therefore 
of the repeated and earnest eptreaties of his 
friends, he determined to niake the trial, 
" though," says he, " few I believe can con- 
*' ceive- the difficulty, with which the con- . 
** quest must be gained. I preach for Mr. 
*' Lowthian on Sunday morning — when I 
" am determined, whatever be the event, 
** that my papers shall not appear — Fortuna 
^' favet forti; or, to speak more in characr 
** ter, May a spirit of devotion banish every 
" difficulty !" Of his success there is no 
doubt, for from this time he rarely if ever 
read his prayers. 

His excessive application, which he still 
continued, and his sedentary life, were pro- 
ductive of their usual consequences, in in- 
ducing a series of complaints, that disquali- 
fied him altogether for pursuing his studies. 
In the beginning of this year he was seized 

d 2 with 
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with a succession of ague 6ts, iattfeAdfed tsrith 
profuse perspirations, excessive faihtiiess,vio- 
lent headadlles, and a loss of appetite, that 
Amounted tq an absolute loathing of food. 
TFIe was attacked also with a violent inflatn- 
mation in his eyes, occasioned by a too ftee 
nise of them during candlelight ; ^ aiid his 
sufferings from this cause were So violent, 
as to occasion no little ajpprehensibh, that 
they would terminate in a total loss of sight. 
Sea-bathing and a suspension of all mental 
exertion were recommended by liis physi- 
cian. Accordingly in the beginnirifi; of au- 
tumn he undertook a journey to the coast* 
In this retirement he abandoned himself to 
those pleasing sensations, which the mind 
experiences in the relaxation from its severer 
labours, when, secluded from thie realities 
of life, the noise and interruption of the 
world, it sinks within itself, abandons itself 
to the train 6f its reveries, and indulges in 
all the luxury of fancy. In the following 
letter lie has so beautifully described the 
pleasures flowing from this state of the 
^ ' mind. 
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mind, that we sjiall offer no apology for 
inserting it. 

" I am later than my promisei never che- 
** less excuse m?. My punctuality in letter- 
" writing I hope will never be admitted as a 
" test of my friendship ; as I am sure to 
" my own heart it is none of the real respect 
*' and lov^ I bear to many, who have found 
" me grossly deficient in the article of cor- 
*' re?pondence. Since I left Leeds, I have 
" spent mos; of my tiipe at the sea-side, 
" much to my satisfaction, and I hop^ 
" not less so to th^e benefit of my health* 
" If my abilities corresponded with my in- 
•* clinations, I should never he contented till 
" I had procured a summer retreat on the 
** coast, which would still be rendered mor^ 
" agreeable by its vicir^ity to a frequented 
** harbour, which affords a variety of enter- 
^' tainment to a speculative mind, that pos- 
" sesses so much interest in humanity, as tq 
" partake in some measure of tjie feelings 
" of the sea-faring-man, whose very happi- 
/' ness flows with the tid^ or tufns with th^ 

d 3 " wind. 
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** wind. I have wandered for hours amidst 
" rocks and sands in a pleasing absence of 
*^ thought and care, when a pebble or a 
" shell has afforded me as much pleasure as 
" a mathematical problem. At other times I 
" would draw figures and diagrams on the 
" sand, which the next wave effaced, when 
" suddenly a view of some tiatural conve- 
" niency of situation would suggest the idea 
" of a hjrbour, and by the magic aid of a 
" certain powerful enchantress (hight Imagi- 
" nation) rock^ were removed, piers were 
" raised, channels were cut, and a port at 
*' once created, which the same omnipotent 
" lady filled with those gallant wonders, 
** that so astonished the Indians. These 
•* romantic ehimaeras would then be anni- 
"*hilated by some distant prospect at sea, 
" which would raise a new train of imagi- 
" nations, till the object that occasioned 
" them vanished from my sight. I then 
"walked idly sauntering along the shore, 
" gazing with a placid delight on the vast 
" ocean, and the endless uniformity of its 

" motion, 
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" motion, when some high-swelling wave, 
" which over-topped the rest, and rolled on 
" in state and majesty till on a sudden it 
" broke with a loud noise upon the shore, 
" brought to my idea the pictvire of a proud 
*' overgrown mortal, that swells for a while 
" above his fellows with all the insolence of 
" pomp and imaginary greatness, only to 
" toake his fall the more conspicuous and 
*' violent. Weary at length with the tedi- 
" ous uniformity of such a sight, I would 
" stoop to cockle-shells or whatever attract- 
"ed my curiosity, and would thus idly 
"spend another hour, till the whole en- 
" chantment of the day would be broken 
" by an unmannerly knight, whose prowess 
*' none ever withstood, (known to mankind 
" 'by the name of Hunger,) whose comi^i^and 
" uirame to resist, I left my Paradise, like 
" Adam, with weary steps and slow. Not 
" however like him, never to return, for 
" svich was my daily occupation, when the 
" weather permitted me, which was much 
" finer than any we had had, during the 
d 4 *• summer, 
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" summer, as if it sympathized with the gcr 

^* nius of the place, and complaisantly with- 

" held every rude unmannerly blast, which 

*' might banish the graces that wantoned 

^* around. David speaks of the sun rushing 

** like a bridegroom from the chambers of 

*' the east, but the month that I spent here 

** must certainly have been his honey-moon^ 

" he wore so constant a fac? of joy, while 

" all nature returned the stnile j winter, 

" which seemed already to have devoured 

" it's prey, was compelled to retreat with 

^' precipitation ; summer and all it's gay at- 

" tendants were recalled, vegetables and 

** animals rejoiced, pleasure danced around^ 

" and health, 

^* The best-lov'd gift of Heav'n to humankind, 
V Came sweetly-smiling on each breeze of wind. 

^* This was happiness too great, long 
" to continue. Summer is gone at l^st, 
" winter has fixed it's hold, and all looks 
*' dreary and uncomfortable. Head-aches 
^' and agues stare me in the face. The noise 
** of i to^n, and the confinements of a study, 

"and 
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; " and the tedious round of weekly labours 
" are returned. All my quondam friends^ are 
^* dispersed, and I feel half a stranger even 
'* in my native town. Sed levius fit patientia 
^* Quicquid, &c. This is my sittiation: what 
^ is^ yours? &c/' 

He had. now for nearly two years been 
looking out for sotoe fixed situation, when 
her received an application from a small con- 

. gregation assembling at Piatt, a village in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester. In con- 
sequence of this, he visited then> in com- 
pany with his uncle, and officiated two 
Sundays; but the stipend that they were ena- 
bled to oflFer (only 40/. per annum) appe?ired to 
him insufficient for a comfortable subsistence 
in so expensive a neighbourhood. This con- 
sideration induced him to decline the offer ; 
which he did with the less regret, as he had 
much reason to be dissatisfied with the 
members for their total inattentioq to all 
personal civilities during his stay; a circum- 
stance that augured not very favourably of 
the pleasantness of a future residence among 

them. 
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them. His rejection of this situation faciU-^ 
rated his election to one much more eligible ; 
for in the course of this year he was chosen 
the minister of the congregation at Durham, 
where the memory of his uncle's former 
services would no doubt operate much in 
his favouv, and introduce him to more than 
an. ordinary share of the attention and 
friendship of his flock. 

As he wa& now regularly established in 
the stated office of a minister, it was thought 
necessary, that he should undergo* the cere- 
mony of ordination. This was accordingly 
^performed at a meeting, of ministers con-, 
vened for the purpose in October 1757, a 
. practice now very much disused among the ra- 
H tional dissenters, and which willprobably in a 
little time be altogether laid aside. Hrving sa- 
tisfactorily answered the questions proposed, 
he received ordination as a minister in the 
following terms : — " These are to certify, 
" that the Rev. George Walker, having 
'* preached a sermon, and exhibited a: Latin 
^' thesis from a subject assigned him, and 

" publicly 
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" publicly delivered 'a confession of his 
'* faith, was this day solemnly ordained, a» 
" witness our hands, &c/' 

It is probable, that none of the ministers 
assembled contemplated this ceremony iti 
any other light, than as a solemn approba- 
tion of the individual as fitted by his cha- 
racter, his talentSj and his faith, for the ex- 
ercise of that profession, to which he had 
devoted himself." The notion of their acting 
in any apostolic character, and' communica- 
ting to him by some secret and supernatural 
interference certain peculiar powers, must 
have been discarded by all as a remnant of 
popish folly and superstition ; nevertheless 
there were many among the dissenting laity, 
who yet retained so much of the old purita- 
nical spirit, that they would have deemed 
the sacrament but imperfectly administered 
by any but a regularly ordained minister, 
and have regarded the act of baptism by 
any other as nugatory and inefficacious. 

There is nothing very particularly record- 
ed 
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ed of hioa during liis residence at Durhaipni, 
that is much entitled to notice. His habit* 
of life appear to hav^ continued uniform, 
and his health to have materially suffered 
from his inordinate application to his studies. 
Under the signature of P. M. D.* he was at 
this time a frequent contributor to The 
Ladies' Diary, and solved therein many very 
abstruse questions, that attracted the notice 
of the mathematicians of the day. It was 
at this time also, that heiini$hed his Doctrine 
of the Sphere, a work of which he had Jaid 
the foundation in very early life, having 
commenced it before he was eighteen. Thisj 
was partly undertaken as an amusement, 
and partly to remove from his mind the 
inaccuracies, obscurities, and inelegancies, 
which disgraced every system, that had 
as yet been published upon this depart- 
ment of the mathematics. The elements 
of the sphere, with the branches dependent 
thereon, had hitherto been but imperfectly 

' * Presbyterian minister, Durham. 

attempted 
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attempted in a geometric style, or had been 
subjected to the slovenly hand of Algebra. 
The tessay on spherics by professor Simpson, 
which is now annexed to his edition of Eu- 
clid, was defective in it's extent. The gene- 
ral doctrine of the Sphere, ■which is the 
foundation of the whole ; the geometry of 
spheric angles and triafngles, together wieh 
the important science of projection, had 
been wholly neglected by him ; and even 
the trigonometry of spheric triangles, which 
was his professed object, is far from being 
complete, some of. the most elegant and 
usefur theorems, having been omitted. As 
an appendi'x to the work, he has sub- 
joined a problem for ascertaining the appa- 
rent time of an observation, together with 
the latitude and longitude of the observer ; 
in the solution of which he has for the 'first 
tiine taken iiito consideration the variation in 
the latitude and declination, by which means, 
in all lunar observations, notwithstand- 
ing the great variation of the declination, 
the longitude of places ashore may at any 
8 time 
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time be determined with considerable accu- 
racy ; and if at some future period an in- 
strument should be invented, that would 
give the altitude of the moon with as much 
accuracy as that of the sun, this problem 
would be of very great importance, as a 
more perfect method, and less liable to 
errour, than the lunar one now pursued 
fot" discovering the longitude at sea. 

Various circumstances contributed to ren- 
der unpleasant the latter part of Mr. Walker's 
residence at Durham. Though the stipula- 
ted salary ought to have exceeded 50/., yet it 
had averaged considerably less; and the 
payment of this, from some culpable neg- 
lect, was always protracted, A lukewarmness 
. and indifferencd about religious concerns, too, 
had generally pervaded his congregation for 
a number of years,^ and had previously been 
a source of great dissatisfaction to his unjcle ; 
for nothing certainly can tend so strongly to 
discourage the well-meant and earnest en- 
deavours of an ingenuous mind, as to find 
them accompanied .with little or no effect. 

Inde- 
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Independently of the personal mortification 

* inflicted, the consciousness that you are 
scattering your seed upon a barren soil, 
where no friendly culture,^ no diligence of 
attention, can nurture it int6 -maturity, 
sinks the mind at once into languor and 
despondence^ At one time he was so over- 
whelmed by these considerations, that he 

' had serious thoughts of abandoning his pro- 
fession, as affording no prospect of advan- 
tage either to himself or to others. After de- 
tailing the various causes of his discontent 
m a letter to his uncle, he continues : ^' Every" 
** thing is discouraging. Even on Sundays, 
^* when I should look for my only consola- 

•^* tion, I meet nothing but solitude and in- 
^' difference ; yet I sit here indolently repining 
" at my lot without endeavouring to better 

•^ it I am doomed to have no prospect; 

*^ in life, either of a private or public, a selfish 

- ** or benevolent kind ; to be flattered with 
" the notion of abilities more than common, 
*' yet to no end ; to be of no importance to my- 

. " self, or to any one around me; to waste my 

** youth 
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' youth and 'health in hardly providing for 

* jny daily wanes, while> tomorrow, is all un- 
certainty; yet all this (Hay myhandupop 

' my heart and say it) owing to no cpnscibws 
misconduct on my part. Perhaps ypji 

* will say, I betray a: discontented mind. J 

* do not think so. Were I old ^nd feeblp, 
I should think it my duty, to sit down 

' resigned; but while I have youth .aajl 
^ abilities, I think I owe to myself, and do 
' the world, to endeavour to extriq^ite my- 
' self out of so mortifying, so- impotent a 
situation. You do not however in yQur 

* last approve of such .an intention, 'aBid:^nay 
' friends at Newcastle join with you ia 

opinion. I submit therefore, jto §acrifi€e 
' myself and all my hopes/' 

During this unpleasant state of hisi m^nd, 
he was invited by (she congregation. ?it Great 
Yarm9uth, to become one ^f their mini- 
sters. In answer to their inqwries respect- 
ing him, the following spirited character of 
him was sent them by the Rev, Mrj.J#Qwthiaii 
of Newcastle : 

« New- 
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^f Newcastle^ 1 g October, 1 1 d 1 . 
^' My dear TVIend, 

** Your last is. before me, to which 
** I would have replied sooner, had I not been 
** indisposed : I think myself honoured by 
** the deference you and the gentlemen con- , 
"cerned have^aid to my judgerHent, and 
** will endeavour to sedure your good opinion 
by using the same openness and freedom j 
though 't is with some reluctance I give you 
a character of Mn George Walker, appre* 
hending it may contribute something to 
my being deprived of a very agreeable 
^* neighbouring brother : but friendship de- 
" mands, and I will comply. 

"The method of his compositions is aU 
•* ways natural, and consequently adapted to 
** excite and secure attention ; — his invention 
*' is lively, but imder the correction of judge- 
** ment ;— his diction is pure and elegant, 
** and his delivery spirited (some think too 
** theatrical) — his devotional performances 
" are animated and fervent, flowing from 
" grateful piety and warm benevolence: in 
VOL. I. e "these 
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^ thesd however he is apt at times to hesitate 
" a little, owing I apprehend to his being too 
^ nice and scnxpnlous in the choice of his 
^* epithets, and thftr^dre I hope time will 
-" remedy it.— In his ordinary conversation 
*' he is frank, cheerfal, and facetioixs ; but 
" prudently so* — He is apt to be somewhat 
** keen in argument, but 'tis more in his 
" manner dian in his ten^r. — In short, in 
^ htm you will find a good scholar, a i;ational 
** popular preacher^ a young man of irre- 
^' proachabie morals, a steady and an afiec- 
*• tionate friend. — Thus, my dear sir, you 
** have the mere outlines of the ywrng gentle* 
** man's character drawn without art or co- 
^^ louring^ from personal acquaintance and 
" my own ^^nowledge, and ydu have my 
** free leave to make what use of it you 
" please, for I am confident he wiH do ho* 
^^ nour to my recommendiuion. 

^' Sam. Lowthian.** 
Dissatisfied with his present situation, he 
had no hesitation in acceding to this propo-* 
, sal, though the place which he was to fill 

was 
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^ibB rather that of an assistant than a coU 
league to their^ other minister j for at that 
tin^e a distinction generally prevailed, which 
Is now disregarded ; the elder of the two 
ininisters or rather he whose residence with 
the congregation had been of the longest; 
continuance, was considered as their pastor^ 
and a larger salary was annexed to his office ; 
the other was regard^ as in a subordinate 
station, and his services, though probably 
of a more laborious nature, were less amply 
remunerated. Such petty and ill-judged di» 
Stinction suited not the liberal mind of Mr. 
Walker,though, while the inferior station waf 
the lot assigned him, it became him not to 
object. But at a subsequent period, when » 
iimilar distinction would have been kept up 
in his favour, he requested, that no such 
difference might obtain ; for, he observed, 
every man was worthy of his hire ; as joint 
labourers in the vineyard both were entitled 
to an equal recompense ; both were the fel- 
low servants of the congregation, engaged 
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in the same design, pursuing the sapae tod; 
and in their ofl&ces and duties alike. 

However desirable upon the whole it 
might be to him to leave Durham, yet it must 
have been with some regret, that he quitted 
a situation, which many circumstances would 
still continue to render interesting to him. His 
character had by this time become thorough- 
ly known and respected ; but very lately he 
had been complimented by the corporation 
with the freedom of the city ; he had formed 
many particular intimacies and friendships;- 
which so distant a removal might probably 
dissolve for ever ; he was abandoning the 
neighbourhood of his family and relations j 
the pulpit that he was about to relinquish 
had been the first to receive him as a minl^ 
-ster, and his mind was still more strongly 
attached to it by the recollection of the 
many years, that his uncle had previously 
•iilled it ; Durham was the scene of many 
of his infantile amusements, and was en- 
deared to him by the recollection of many 

\'l juvenile 
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juVfenile attachments ; on this occasioh there-' 
fore scarcely could he quit it for ever, with-, 
out -Casting a longing lingering look behind. 
It is probable, however, that Mr. Walker ac- 
cepted this invitation with the more pleasure, 
as it brought him into the neighlxDurhood 
of a gendeman, with whom in early Hfe he 
tad contracted the strictest friendship, a 
friendship that was afterward continued on 
both sides witk that reciprocal affection and 
esteem, which arise /from a similarity of 
.tastes, of habits, and of opinions. This 
gentleman was Dr. John Maiming, wlio 
had for some time been settled as* a physician 
at Norwich. Their acquaintance originally 
commenced at l^endal, was afterward re- 
newed as fellow-students at Edinburgh, and 
upoii Mr. Walker's removal to Glasgow was 
iept up by a regular correspondence and 
occasional interchange of visits. 

When the Doctor heard of Mr. Walker's 

intention of removing to Yarmouth, he wrote 

to him in terms expressive of the strongest 

attachnjent, and of the sincere pleasure with 

e 3 which 
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former intimacy. ^* It is with a happiness/* 
says hp, " that you can better imagine than 
^ I can describe, that I heswd of your resoi- 
** lutioti to preach at Yarmouth: I hav0 never 
•* once entertained a surmise, that youf 
•*. friendship for me was abated, and I caH 
^ Assure yon, diat mine remains the saxn<^ 
*'as you formerly knew it I hare often 
?* spoke of it to my old and my newfriendis^ 
^ for I always consider, that I draw honouf 
** from the relation of our former intimacy^ 
*' for we were not associates in debaucheiy^ 
** George, but in wholesome studies an4 
** innocent recreations/' 

Mr. Walker had not beqn long settled at 
Yarmouth, before he received an invitation 
from the congregation at Coventry. This 
was the second application, that had heeA 
made to him from that quarter ; and in die 
year 1755 he was preparing to visit thfem, 
in compliance with their request, whai he 
was rather unhandsomely superseded on 
their part by some favourite minister, who ia 

the 
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tihe inti^ni li^d rendered himself the object 
of their choice. Whether it were from a re- 
tentment of their former treatment, or die 
pleasantness of his present situation, certain 
it is that he declined the of^r, though the 
salary e:iFceeded by one third what he was 
then receiving. 

About this time he cocperionced a great 
misfortune in the death of his uncle^ who 
after a short and painful iikiess of three 
days expired on the 9th oi^November 1763^ 
leaving behind him ^a character, that few 
have equalled, perh^s naae baire surpassed. 
He was a man of the most liberal and en« 
hghteaed minds of great professional ad« 
quirem^its, of ^ excellent understanding, 
which he 'had highly cultivated by reading 
tmA nA^ctko!^ of the most undenating recti-^ 
tude of life^ and of a kind^ generoxis, and 
fiiendly disposition. Hi| attachment to his 
nephew was thrx>ughout -uniform, and. cosh 
itanc, indeed his kindness suid atteAtix>i^ to 
his interests on all occasions could scarcely 
ha^ been exceeded, had die tie of their 
e 4 relationship 
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relationship been still closer. Gi^eatly ^ere*- 
fore on ev^ry account must he have lament** 
ed his loss. His father had already paid the 
debt to nature j there was now therefore 
no one left, to whosfi friendly advice and 
assistance he could have recourse ; for the 
future he was to be dependent on himself 
alone, his own guide, a^d his ovm coun<^ 
sellor. 

Shortly after his removal to Yarmouth he 
Commenced his ^i^k on the conic- sections. 
The' design of this imdertaMng suggested 
itself to him on. reading the universal arith-^ 
metic of Sir Isaac Newton. Froin the.£4th 
Prop« of that book he was, persuaded, that 
the elements of all the properties of the 
three conic sections might be unfolded with 
more ease and elegance, than }md. been obv 
taine^i by any other method* Jhbugh the 
jwoperty of the generating circle was an 
immediate consequence of the primary pro- 
position, yet it was for some time hid from 
his -view. By means of this he. ^as con-r 
ducted with order and facility to every* prin- 
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cipal prc^rty of the conic sections. He 
soon observed, that all these sections have 
more connexion with the circle than with 
the cone ; nor is it at all wonderful, that it 
should be so, since the circle is the principal 
element, from which the cone itself is gene- 
rated. _The circle being therefote the com- 
mon genesis of the three sections, the pro- 
perties which are common to them all are 
dedticed from the common source in one 
common demonstration to a much greater 
extent, than in any treatise which deduces 
the section from the conej while the discri- 
mination of each of the sections, being a 
simple variation of the common genesis, not 
only suggests the discriminating properties, 
but gratifies the understanding 5?5rith the 
immediate perception of the operating cause 
of them. Indeed the affinity to and depen- 
dence of the sections upon the circle is so 
immediate, that the demonstrator has often 
little more to do, than to transfer the various 
properties of the circle to the corresponding 
popeftiea of the section. These observa- 
tions 
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tions are hel^ introduced as explaiiatorj o£ 
the nature and design of a woi-k, which for 
many subsequent years furnished a constant 
source of agreeable occupation to his leisure 
hours, i 

The same intemperate application to 
diese and his other pursuits still charact^« 
ited his habits of life ; and a vamty of con« 
sequent complaints compelled him to occa^ 
aional intermissions of his studies. It is 
' probable, that from the commencement of 
his taste for mathematics may be dated that 
want of cEconomy in the distribution of his 
time, which led him to appropriate to the 
pro$ecutioA of his studies so many of those 
hours, that, with his infirm state of healthy 
would have been more wisely given to sleep, 
and the restoration of exhausted nature. For 
months together has he retired to rest with 
the rising of the sun, and, till within a few 
years of his death, when his strength was 
not equal to such arduous exertions, it was 
his usual custom to prolong his studies to 
an advanced hour of the morning. He 

seems 
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Mttnt at, all times to have tomidered liia 
body an the mere alate to his mind, and to 
Jpay tto other attention to it, than what it's 
iiecesuties absolutely required. Experience 
however aufficiently demonsttates the injur 
diciousness of such a system, and it's tenr> 
dency to defeatthe very object^ that it has in 
view* The powers of the mit^ require to 
be renewed by occasional interruptions ef 
%a3e and relaxation ; and all extraordinary 
edbrts are calculated ofily to. impair itV 
vigour^ and to in^duce a prentature decay of 
it's faculties* Though he wos happily ex- 
empt from the mis^Drtune of experiencing 
the latter efiect-, yet there is no doubt^ but 
^lat his intemperance of apf^cation was at>- 
tended with serious injury to his health and 
itrength; and most of those bodily com* 
plaints, under which at various periods he 
•ufier^, were the resmlt of his sedentary 
ixfe. Yet we must not condemn this im^ 
prudence with too much ^ev^fity, lest we 
imclude in-our censure many of the wisest 
aod the best of m^i, who have done honour 

to 
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to human nature* Hie^ metfe man of the 
wc»*ld) occupied in the common concern of 
business qr amusement, may preKiibe to 
liimself such a stated regulation of his time, 
as is best adapted to the nature of his pxu> 
suits ; nor is there any thing in them, that 
forbids a practical' adherence to it ; but the 
student, who is buried in the profound con- 
templations of his closet, is abstracted from 
the world and all it's forms, he is not to be 
broken in upon by the ordinary calls of life ; 
abeorbed in his abstruse speculations, he is 
wholly inattentive to the lapse of time j nor 
does he cease from his intellectual exertions, 
until the powers of his mind, exhausted by 
intense application, require to be invigo- 
rated by an intermission of it's labours^ 
These observations apply with peculiar force 
to the mathematical student When the 
truth to be evolved is dependent upon a 
long connected series of deduction, where 
in regular progression it is to be elicit- 
ed step by step, any sudden diversion of 
the mind breaks at once the train of it's 

ideas, 
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ideas, and destroys the order of it's reasotf- . 
ings. There is too in the nature of this 
science above all others what is peculiarly 
attractive, and draws oo the mind as it were 
by a kind of violence, in ibe pleasing satis- 
faction that it derives from the gradual un- 
folding and discovery of truth, as well as in 
the certainty of it's conclusions. While in 
every other walk of science doubt and un- . 
certainty more or less prevail, the mind re- 
poses on the deductions of Mathematical in- , 
vestigation with the most unlimited confi- 
dence. Even in history, which ought to ^ 
record with truth and impartiality, as pro- . 
fessing to instruct by example, to commu- , 
nicat^ knowledge and wisdoqa to future 
generations by the experience of the past, 
the cautious reader is afraid of giving full 
. credence to the tale that it unfolds. He 
is aware how many facts are destitute of 
foundation, how many are misrepresented 
by prejudice and passion, how many are 
totally suppressed by ignorance or design; 
aware how little we can enter into the mp*.^ 
^ ' tives 
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colour and character of their actions i« 
derived; how^little w* know of many of 
those subordinate caiises, that have operated 
to pcoduce important changes^ and are ne^ 
cessarj to their complete elucidation. Had 
we full information in all these respects^ ia 
what a different light should we contem« 
plate many of the events of history, and 
what opposite conclusions should we deduct 
from them ! Again, what are all the ols^cti 
of metaphysical inquiry but at best ingeb 
nious speculations, on which the difference 
of opinion that prevails sufficiently demon^ 
itrates the insufBciency of the evidence, with 
which they present themselves to the mind i 
Many of them are confessedly beyond the 
reach of huQton comprehension ; in our in^ 
quiries upon these subjects, therefote, we are 
wandering only in uncertainty, and if ^ any 
time a gleam ap^^ar to break in upon us, it 
is only to render more visible the darkness, 
with which we are surrounded. The lucu^ 
brations of classical lewning will scarcely 

• admit 
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i^dmit 6£ a competition. la cdmpamoii 
with these noble theories they are acknow^ 
ledged, ]yy one the mo9t Competent to de« 
cide*, to be but mean and grovelling, mm 
dignified and destitute of beauty. If the 
encouragement to these studies therefore 
be thus inviting, and the labours thus re« 
compensed^ no wonder that the maUiemati<* 
cian pursues them with a more than ordi^ 
nary zeal ; for what can be a more sublime 
object of inquiry, more worthy of our ra* 
tional faculties, more suited to the dignity 
e£ our natures, than the investigation and 
discovery of truth? and truth of the noblest 
form, that can present itself to the mind of 
man ; that discloses to us the primary and 
fundamental laws, on which the oecono-> 
way of the material universe depends, and 
from which all the order and variety of 
motion proceed, and to which above all we 
are indebted for that true system of philo* 
sophy, which is the boast of modern 
times, and which represents all the conjee^ 

* See life of Gilbert Wakefield. 

tures 
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tores of the wisest ancients as but the ih* 
fancy of human geniusi Those subUme dis- 
coveries, which have raised the human in** 
tellect to «uch a height of glory^ whkh have 
afibrded the noblest proof of What the mind 
of man can do, are founded on the laws of 
snathematitS) those original truths, which 
owe not their existence to secqndary causes, 
but are fixed in their very essence, eternal^ 
and immutable, on the basis of which alone 
therefore true philosophy can standi and 
whence ,all our certain knowledge can alone 
be derived ; they may therefore be consi- ^ 
dered as immediate emanations frcrai the 
divine mind, imparted to us by God, that 
we might not altogether wander in doubt 
and darkness, but discern something of 
the manner in which he operates in na- 
ture, and trace his stupendous power and 
greatness in^the creation and government of 
the universe. 

It is a weakness incident to man^ to over- 
rate the importance of that to which he ia 
particularly devote4; but the mathecaatician 
. / may 
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may perhaps be exempted from this charge, 
when the. superior dignity and usefulness of 
im science are considered, and the #eTvices 
which it has rendered to all the elegaftt, coUf- 
Teoient, and useful arts of life. In this world 
43f proportion, number, and mechanisim, 
in which we are placed, there i& scarcely* an 
dbject to whiqh our attention can be direct-* 
-edi that the comprehensive science of mathe- 
m^uics does not inclmie within it's rangew 
But independently of it's practicail utihty 
4n\the business of life, matheocfcgitical ]{^uow^ 
. ledge, though it should- never h^apiJi^ to 
the arts and sciences, caniiot be admitted 
to the mind, without contributtng to it's 
most valuable imp*Qvenient. The mpipe en- 
larged conceptions, which it gives us of thi^ 
things around us, invigorate our intellectual 
powers, train our minds to order, to clean- 
Bess, td precision in our ideas, habituate w 
to ck)se and solid reasoning, teach ua to guard 
agamsr die illusions of . fancy,r to < break 
through the entanglements of sophistry, and 
ta seek£v and xoi r^at in conviettcm; but 
•^ VOL. I. f conviction 
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cofi^ictioA founded on die l^est erkitocp^ tfaic 
tlie Aacure of the subjea admiis. ia d&ne, 
it places eke mind ia die. luippj miodiBioi 
betwjtfen credulity and scepdcism^ die two 
eKtreaaiee of human weakneu and human 
•preswEnption* Bigotiy and 3cepticiraa caa 
«<>arcely iind admiufaaice to the iieaat d£ 
a mathematician. To doubt of truth was 
^ot the property of Pythagoras, Hatx>, Ba^ 
<K>n, Soyie, Huygeti^, Euler, Madaurm^iar 
i4ewton, but pf the unmatAematical lEjgor 
t:%iruS) LucKtius, Herbert, Spinoea, Volitaira, 
Hume, a wd Gibbon* 

As every pursuit, to >vidiich a man is.more 
or less inclined, produces a correspondent e£- 
^ct upon his character, cpnduct, and seod- 
^ments j so diere is no doubt, biit as a matfae* 
^siadcian Mr« Walker- mus^^aveexprrienoed 
die ennobling influence of that steady, tp 
ap^hich be vfsi^ so nrach addicted, forfafl^ 
dierefc^e we may be excused for^ this di^ 
gresstoh, from it*s iatioiiace conneadoEn :wid^ 
our present subject. 

Abo«t this time Mr. WaHoei: w^iqpplied 

to 
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to' undertake the charge of hi* ddfest soft; 
Inbis ^a^ hi^ fitfit e^tf Atii^ bpoh thifc^blnsihess 
^ edttatiott, ttAd ifor thi& lie w4is 5iidW)ted 
txD thfe ^^rong >ecoto Wefedation Df^Dh I¥ifet- 
ley. With Ae t)bttbi l^httdfoft %&tAi^ tltnfe 
been tntitoatdy acqtiiiiritfed, ahd 4'fiWqikirit 
to¥respotid^ettte ' tit tiiiij ,|)eriod 8*iib^ttfed l)e- 
^ween Aem. ^ Froto sottife d^ this l>dctor*8 
letters ft appfe^t^, «h^ Mk W^er ti^ at 
his fequest' ftirnish^d a ^w papfe*i fbif the 
'Royal Society, ithidi wiet^fe to hay* bfeen in- 
serted in their M^toeirs ; feHiit the ' ^efttott ta 
iwrhodfe care ^y ^^e iiiferiisted hWin^ ttoi^ 
laid fcb*nk, they tonlA ttever ^terwards Bie 
found. ; It wtts pi'dbifl^ly^ in ton^eqnefice of 
these ^oAlitiuniiatiohs, that he wrS s6oh^ 
-after ele^^ted i:)«ie of Aelr membfera.' A« no 
tttemo^aiidttihsf of thede papers are existing, 
-it lis ini^stjlble t6 ascertain the sttbjetts of 
them? biit the folkmiag extracts bttyta the 
DoctdrV^letters allMe to th^^ aM at^here 
Hi^rt^dy &s a6^dihg a ^ngBl^^j^oodf of 
I ^ - £2 tht 
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theaodefatigftble activity and liter^ury ardour 
of his oidnd.. 

** Your tyro ; quarto, ; njanuscripts, whidi 
^^ yfM>,. imagined yovi bad left on the road, 
.*^ are pafe^at-- — . I wish they were in your 
" posses$ioi^^. because ^. think they would be 
i' of service to you, in drawing up a few 
.** more papers for the Roy?il Society. I was 
.** in hopes, that before this timp I should 
-" have received your cpmmunication for the 
" Repository. • . . I have been writing two 
/* s?Q^i» j^ontroverjsial tracts, and a pipce on 
/* dbuTjch, discipUae, which I was ledfo think 
.**^of -froaa.what you said to me on the sub- 
" ject. I am ^raid however you will not 
** lii^itv _I have pi}5pared^ for the press. an 
' ** enlar,g^ editiq^i of ijay JB^say on Govern- 
^^ f^cntj and as-soon as I shall kave dispatched 
^^afew r^ort small articles, I shall sit down 
;*' ipr goo4. earnest to the History of Expeyi- 
/' mpntfti Philosophy, proposals for which I 
.*' havft pr^^ted^ . . . 18th of March, 1770.'. 
** On^7J^^p4^y next your papers will be pre- 

*• sented 
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^ sented to the Royal Society, but itinay be 
" several weeks before they can be read .... 
** A friend of mine,* to whom I canlmuni- 
^ cated your query about the doctrine of 
^ fluxions, writes to me from Piris, that 
** the mathematicians there know of no 
•* treatise containing such a demonstration 
" as you mention : but they tell him there 
** is a sketch of something of the kind in 
** the Encyclopedie. If you have no op- 
^* portunity of consulting it, I will do it for 
^ you when I am in London. I wish how- 
" ever ybu would send your papers to Dr. 
** Price, who will present them to the Society. 
•* Ido not return to Paris.. . . As you have not 
^ studied Hartley, it would be to no purpose 
** to write to you about metaphysics. I be- 
** lieve nothing of any original determiiia* 
•* tion of the mind to objects of moralil^^^ or 
** any other objects : and though you and 
** Mr. Hutchinson say there must be such 
** things, I do not see a shadow of proof for 
** it. I do not expect however, that the 
" reading of Hartley will convince you, any 
f 3 ** more 
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^ more thaa another readrng of HutchinaoQ; 
^ wo«]4 coiKvince me. We are both toaoldr 
^^. to. adopt 9 new general s:Y&tem of mt taphy- 
^* sics^ . ^^ I haTe lately been very $ucce$sfii4 
«< tn the prosecution, of my 6xperiq[ie]3;t& o» 
^ air,, and intend soon to draw np a suppleN 
*• meQLt to, my Treatise on that subjiect^ I 
^ have two more acid airs, the, vitriolic and 
^ the vegetable, and alsa a species, of aiv 
** got from red lead-, and other s^nhstancet, 
^' that ia near six times asr good as- common 
•' ain This very remarkabk^fact I hope will 
^ lead n;ie m:vch farther. ... lam also about 
^^ to publish A Hajrmony of the Evaogeltsti 
*^ in Greek and Englisk,, upon the plan oS 
^ that ia the Repository. If yom have any 
^^ thoughts oa the subject, I shall thaak you 
** for the communication of them*" 

Mr. Walker's marriage at this particulan 
period prevented his. accfeptance- oi a situa^ 
tioi]i^ vji^hich in other ces;pects wovdd hav« 
been highly desirable. The late Marquis 
of Lanfidowa had applied to Dr. I^ice,, to 
recommend, to himia gentleman of ehas^a^te^ 

and 
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em^ e^&mive knofwkdge and learnings who 
i2«rould be wiUiag to undertake the education 
fiihk two 8ons, The Doctor^ in a letter to 
Mr. Wailker oh this-oqcasion^ observe*^ "You 
*',were the first I thought of, and I have 
*' lElenci^ned you to him, and represented you 
^^ a^ possessed of aU the qualifications he 
" wantsv . • . You would find yourself un- 
^^ deff ao disagreeable restraints, and he 
^^ would consider you as his companion and 
*^ friend. . • . Indeed I shall think,^ that I 
^•'ha^e well rewarded him for the civility 
** wltk which he has treated me, coidd I be 
^^ the meams of helping him to such a coin^ 
^^ plBhon fof himself and tutor for his chil- 
** dre% a« I believe you would be, for there 
** are few of whom I think so highly. I am, 
" wich gKSLt regard and estcemy your very 
" huHi^leservant, R. Price. August3,1771." 
laasubseqiientletter,,hesaysv" His lord- 
*^ ^ip proposed* staying abroad six or seven 
" lAaaths, he has left this business- wth 
" me» and he seemed very anxious about it^ 
** But while I can have you in view,. I shall 

f 4 "not 
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** not think of Applying to any other per- 
** son. . . . The treatise I have lately pub^ 
** lished has gone oflp better than I expected. 
" The London Societies are in general alarm- 
** ed. I wish I may prove the means of 
^ either breaking them, or engaging them 
^ to reform. They have in their present 
** state a very pernicious tendency. But 
'•' what I most wish is, that the observatioiis 
** I have made on the national debt may be 
** attended to. I look upon you as one of 
" the best judges of this work, and should 
** it have merit enough to recommend itself 
•* to your approbation, I shjll be happy. 
•* It is the fruit of much study, and I am 
** glad now to turn my thoughts to other 
" subjects.** 

Mr. Walker's sole objection to this propo- 
sal was the idea, that the services required 
in such a situation would have interfere4 
too much with his domestic comfort as a 
married man ; it was however afterward ac- 
cepted by Dr. Priestley under the same cir- 
cumstances. 

It 
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It isfatheraiittgukrcircumsia^cBidicBUgH 
one which; reflects no Mtde honpur on . Mr. 
Walker, as showing the general estiomtioa 
in which his character was held, that he 
should have been separately selected, by two 
persons so capable of appreciating individti^ 
merit, as the most competent in their opinion 
to discharge the duties of an office, which 
p^h^s of all others requires the greatest 
union of natural and acquired talents. It 
is not merely sufficient for the tutor of yduth, 
that he possesses a knowledge of such ele^ 
mental parts of learning as generally form 
the basis of education ; but to this it is 
requisite that he should unite such other 
qualities, as are calculated to engage the es* 
teem and confidence of those who are in- 
trusted to his care. Where he. can thus 
gain the hearts of Tiis pupils, he is enabled 
to be of far tnore advantage to them, than 
by any knowledge he can communicate in 
the mere formal lessons of tuition : every 
moment of their connexion he is conveying 
to them the most valuable instruction — by 

his 
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im e¥>mpfe and coaversaitton he-» grtdudUy 
fbrming their mdmis to the most libers^ aiid 
generous setmnoeats. That Mr. Wafttfr re^ 
aUy had this inAvience over hia pupiky dieir 
ttxoD^ and contixiiied attacfameiM td^ him 
through the whokcf his life is* thestroogest 
t esd iaaoiayv No mais perhaps ever possessed in 
so high a degree itbe art of comrihaliiiig the 
aflfectirais of yov^ig miaids. For a perifd 
of thdrty years, dttriog which he engaged ia 
tite business of education^ whether in: a pri* 
Yate^ or in a piibiie capacity as a^ professor 
in the dissenting colleges of^ Warrington and 
Manchester, it would b^ no exaggeration of 
die truth tx^ affian, notwithstanding the 
variety of character and disposition which 
he must necessarily have encountered,, that 
iw ne^rerdieless univecsally inspired t^ 
iotiiads of his pnpUs; wiilh sentiments of re»* 
epeot and attachmes&c to his person. Th»e 
IS in. youth a wonderful discriiaatfl[at»on of 
cissracter. The pretender t)o qualities whkh 
im does not possess,, tx^ actainmentsvof wiii^ 
fae is ignocantv wilL not escape the ocdeial of 

their 
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to be delected, and the ^^$c(ylftxy of hit inr* 
ajifficieij^y i^ proiivtctive cmly ei caafiempt. 
][f by a poi«^ii3 adftd aCected exterior be 
s^Cfiempc to pi?e»«Te that retpea^ which i« 
due only to^ reftl merit ; if he be charaiettK 
i%$ed by a eold and f^wb^ddiag vsmmen^ by 
a laoiorofie aji}4 aiiafiete ckpoirtiiatiuD; if thetet 
li^ aay thi)xaig na^ew^ ami sordid v^ his viewft p 
1^ m tls^ tr^d^xftem e^ hia fjirpik a spirit of 
8elfishne88rtoo viaibiy predowinate;. her never 
feile to b^onae. the object.©! their sQotxt jmd 
aveBsioist, In^ the preaeiat ira^tan^e they toet 
wiih eveuy thing that was emineBiJiy th£ 
ueverae ; they ^fcaqowered an mndersAandiagt 
D^t cirqnffnacrdbed within the. bo^nd^rie^ of 
tibfiir own^inmi^diate piiEsmtsi, b^ifeei^nding 
X0f d.\m0^ ewry wajk of acieacej, eias^Kacii% 
%yi^B tho^^ Qox^ei abstract and pnofenund ^u^ 
^eft, the Goja^rehemdion/ of whkh coeilke^iy 
ne^iur^s i^e i^^most stKetch of ther humaaai 
jotelleat*. And these hig^ attainmejattsr were 
vma^cooipaffiaed Wiih any of (he duperci^ 
(MHseiirQf Itt^erary i^ide *^ i» hi«rd«pofti»ant 

there 
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there was no assumed dignity or importance, 
but throughout the most unafiected simpli* 
city of manner ; in the familiarity of inter- 
course, to which his pupils were admitted, 
the tutor was lost in the companion and the 
friend j while in his whole conduct towards 
them there was evinced the most perfect 
liberality and disinterestedness of disposition. 
Such an assemblage of great and amiab^ 
qualities compelled them at once to reverence 
the instructor, and to love the man* 

At the close of the year 1771, he received 
an invitation from the society of the Old 
Meeting at Birmingham, to succeed their 
late minister, the Rev. Mr. Howell. Though 
nothing could exceed the cordiality that sub- 
sisted between himself and the congregation 
at Yarmouth, yet a regard to his situation 
as a married man induced him to accede to 
this proposal, which would the better enable 
him to provide for all the duties that might 
^spring from so interesting a relation. In 
consequence of his acceptance of this situ- 
ation, a house was provided for him, and 

every 
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every necessary preparation made for his 
recepdbn. Previously however to his finally 
leaving Yarmouth for this purpose, he was 
applied to by the trustees of the Warrington 
Academy, to undertake the office of mathe^ 
matical professor in that institution ; and ais 
this was a situation for which he was emi- 
nently qualified by his talents and acquire- 
ments, aa well as extremely coincident ;with 
his general habits and inclinations, he^ iek 
no other hesitation in imiiiediately accepting 
it, than what, arose ftwxk his recent ^g^©*- 
ment withBii*mingham. J In thisrdiWpaiAft 
he consulted his friend' B^.iPriestley,^ thjogigh 
whom he had received the in vit^iioE^, -to 
Warrington. TheDoctJorinhisreply observed, 
-that it would be much 'easier for the people 
of Birmingham to provide themselves with 
Agiolher nodnister, than the Academy with 
another tu^or ; that the 4^ty which h? h^d 
. to perform in this case was so diflEerent fjqip 
that q( a minister, that it could not be c^a- 
aidered as quitting one <;ongregation for 
anodier ; md that tjkose whom he had coi^- 
^ suited 
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suited tipbn the bu^ti^g made figlii df kk 

engagement with Biriningiuim4 ^His 6riend« 

in general pressed him to the ^aiaie choice^ 

apprehensive diat his health &Ad strength 

might prave unequal to the serviced of m 

large a congregation. Under these cirtum^ 

stances he ivrote to hit friends there, ac- 

quaintitig them with the overtttter that had 

been made to him, and his real iticUnadon 

with respect to tbem ; entreating at the same 

time to be released from Im engagetiMnt v^ 

request which o( course was complied with^ 

though a so\irce of ^ general disappointment, 

and even of great i^ence to uiany, who oh . 

other aiccoums entertained tcrvard him the 

greatest respect and sattaduneht; It h pr6-r 

bable, that Mr. Walker's secret indinatioils 

^gave more weight to the acgun|eot« of his 

friends than- he might otherwise have thfctoght 

^thent entitled to p certiin it is^ that upon 

'more^maturerefleetioa he ^verely43on<ktoiA- 

:e<f his conduct OA^ tl^is oCtttftion,'^ £nd<as tile 

^^hly means of atonement in his -power he 

declared, that, urider whatever 4ift:um«ances 

^ ;^- he 
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ht u^igbt afterwards be placed, lie ^sktmld 
Wer Te|^i^ hineelf as under aA esgageJo^esMt 
%& Bdrming^iam. r . .; 

But iwhatever degree o£ blame might he 
iaeiffwted to bim mi thb account, it met witb 
more didin kf^xikeserved ptnuLshmenrointbe to- 
tal failure ja£ hia expectations at WarringtHDB) 
to 9^bidL place be remoimd kr the iadsr end 
<f the year 1772» It is matter of just surprise, 
when we reflect upon the.Teiy distinguished 
talents, that hairt^ contribtiffied 00 the support 
of die dii&rent disaendag colleges establiib^ 
ed at varioiis tames throughout the kingdom, 
that t^ey shduM have so generally failed of 
ac-compliahing the object of their insdtutioq. 
Of the caus^S) that have piincipally <:ontri^ 
b^ed to their graduai dedine mnd downfall, 
Hone perhaps have had so general or so fatal 
ain ^SdCtj as the want of permanent establish- 
ed fuJids^^ iadequate to their liberal support. 
At the time of which i»e are speaking this 
circumstance operated peculiarly to t$ie dis- 
advantage o( the Warrington seminary. In 
consequence of it^s Iknited resources, the 

pro- 
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.prn&ssorslup of divinity was the only oue^ 
itawhich a regular salary was annexed ; whil^ 
the income of the other departments was made 
to depeiKl npon the fees paid by the students : 
and as /the number of these was at all tini^s 
-uncertain, and extremely fluctiialiiig, the 
anoluments of Mr- Walker^s office became 
iK)t only very preca^us, but so stpall as to be 
insufficient for his ionnediate support. By the 
advice of his friends Doct;ors Price, Priestley, 
and Franklin, withlwhom he appears to have 
bfeenlthen acqiiaiatfidv he concinu^Ki for some 
, time to struggle with the inconveniences of 
Jbia situation J buj: the. affairs of; the college 
.presenting no better prospect. of an ampler 
jremuuer atioh of hii /servic^?, ^is aresignation 
.bet^me no longer a matter of choice, but 
of necessity; . ^ — . , ' .J .- 

During his residence at Warrington he 
published his Treatise upon the Sphe^e^ prin- 
cipally for the purpose of accommedating 
the students who attended his lectures. This 
xi$ generally acknowledged to. be the mo§t 
' ma^teriy tyeati* u poft the subject e^ftant, and 

- . '<: ' is 
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i« remarkable for the purity of the language, 
iand the elegance of the demonstrations. 

But if there were no other merit to re- 
commend it to the student, the construction 
of the solid figures wherever they are re- 
quired must render it of superior utility. 
The time and labour employed in^the con- 
trivance and final preparation of these figures 
greatly exceeded that of the composition of 
the whole work besides. To furnish 500 
copiesf to- the public required the cutting out 
of more than 20^000 figures, which were 
afterward to.be divided, pierced, fitted, and 
the whok inserted in the planes to which 
they are ;adherent ; an immense undertaking, 
.and a species of mechanical, em'ployment 
peculiarly^ irksome to a man of taste and 
genius. . This production, the result of so 
much patient industry and laborious investi- 
gation, was sold to Mr.^J.ohnaonffiar ttfe 
small sum of 4Q/. : and even this .was ♦afcer?^ 
vward voluntarily remitted^by Mr. W^tter;*'as 
the sale had not indemnified ihini for the 
expense of publication. jThat a Work*:6f 

VOL, I. g ^^^ 
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such acknowledged merit should have met 
with so little countenance from the public, 
strongly argues the decline of mathematical 
learning, which is perhaps no very favour- 
able symptom of the literary taste of the 
age. 

Mn Walker's determination to resign his 
office was no sooner known, than he was 
chosen as one of the ministers of the con- 
gregation assembling on the High-pavement, 
Nottingham. His removal thither, in con- 
sequence of his acceptance of this situation, 
was in the autumn of 1774. This may 
be regarded as an important sera in his lift, 
as from it may be dated his usefulness as a 
public character. He had very early been 
thrown into circumstances, that had con- 
tributed to give his mind a decided turn, for 
public affairs. In the celebrated election for 
Durham in 1761, he had been induced, by 
^motives of private friendship, to enter warmly 
into the contest; on which occasion his sei> 
.vices had attracted particular notice, and weife 
deemed very instrumental to the election of 

> the 
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the successful candidate. During his stay also 
at Yarmouth, where he subsequently residT 
ed, the dissenters possessed a very considera- 
ble poUtical influence, which y^as in general 
successfully exerted in the choice of a repre- 
sentative of similar views and principles 
with themselves. Scarcely therefore could 
he refrain from imbibing a portion of that 
spirit, with which his friends and acquaint- 
ance in general were actuated. He had 
moreover, both as the effect of hi^ edu- 
cation and of his own reading and re^ 
flection, formed very strong and decided 
notions upon the nature of civil and religi- 
ous liberty ; nor did he deem it inconsistent 
with his ministerial character, to act up to 
the spirit -of the principles he had imbibed, 
whenever he conceived, that his public duty 
required it of him. Possessing such senti* 
ments and a disposition naturally ardent, 
he entered with more than ordinary zeal 
into the discussion of all those questions, 
that in their consequences aflTected the inter* 
«8ts o£ the public J and, whether the sub- 

g 2 ject 
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ject had a reference merely to theiocal con- 
cerns of the town in which he resided, or 
embraced^ the more extended interests of 
the community at large, he generally acted 
a leading and conspicuous part. In this 
however there was no forward obtrusion of 
himself, no arrogant desire of dictating to 
a party, or of attracting the notice of the 
public ; but it was the station which his 
character and his merit naturally assigned 
him, and was on the part of his associates 
a voluntary deference to superior talents and 
acquirements. 

The peculiar circumstances of the situa- 
tion, in which he was now placed, rendered 
tiis exertions as a public character still more 
extensively useful. The municipal jurisdic- 
tion of the town was vested in a corpora- 
tion, that "acted upon the same Uberal and 
enliarged principles, as Mr, Walker had him- 
self adopted for the rule of his public con- 
duct, while the magistracy in general were 
members of that religious community, to 
which he was minister. These circum- 
stances 
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Stances contributed to give a weight to his 
opinions, whiqh his personal character alone 
would scarcely have obtained ; but being 
united to such other qualities, as generally 
give a man an ascendancy in society, they 
procured him a degree of influence, which 
few private individuals have ever possessed^ 
These opportunities of public goqd the'ac-i- 
tive benevolence of his disposition did not 
• permit him to pass unimproved ; but on 
every occasion, in which his services might 
be beneficially employed, he exerted himself. 
with a zeal and disinterestedness,, that were 
influenced neither by a desire of popularity, 
nor an apprehension of personal daqgen 
His removal to Nottingham but barely pr^ 
ceded the commencement of American hos- 
tilities ; and as he approved neither of the 
grounds on which they were undertaken, 
nor the subsequent policy of continuing 
them, he exerted himself with considerable 
activity in opposition to so ruinous a mea- 
sure. For this purpose he did not merely 
9ontent himself with bearing his testimony 
g 3 against 
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against it's injustice and impolicy as a single 
and unconnected individual; but, by pro- 
moting the plau of public petitions, he gave 
that form and body to the expresision of the 
popular voice, in which alone it could ope- 
rate v^ith eflfect. And to the honour of 
Nottingham it may be recorded, that, in it'$ 
endeavours for the preservation of peace, 
not on^ly on this occasion but during the 
continuance of the late hostilities with France, 
she exhibited to the rest of the kingdom 2^ 
singular example of political wisdom and of 
public spirit ; which, had it more generally 
obtained, might have been the means of 
averting the calamities, that have marked 
the progress of those ill-fated wars*. These 
petitions, or rather remonstrances, that at 
various times were presented to the different 
departments of government, were the pro- 
ductions of his pen, and are distinguished 

* In 1798 Mr. Walker left Nottingham. The late 
proceedings, therefore, of that town, which have been 
subjected to so much misrepresentation and unjust ani- 
madversion, were subsequent to his removal. 

by 
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by his characteristic energy of sentiment and 
language*. 

In his ministerial character also Mr. Wal- 
ker was led to advert to the circumstances 
of the tim^s in three discourses, which, at 
the request of his hearers^ were published 
in the years 1776, 1778, and 1784. The 
first and second of these were deUvered on 
days appointed for a general fast ; and the 
third on the day of thanksgiving on account 
of the reconciliation with America. Of the 
propriety of a compliance with these ordi* 
nances of government he entertained consi- 
derable doubts; and, as he has observed him- 
self, he was induced to it more by the im- 
portunity of his best and soberpst friends, 
than any approval of his own conscience. In 
after life he formed more determined opl- 
nions upon the subject, nor cotdd any per- 

♦ Mr, Burke was so forcibly struck with the spirit of 

one of these compositions, that ia the subsequent de* 

bate to which it gave rise, he declared, that he would 

rather have been the autlior of it than of all his works. 

g4 suasions 
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suasions h^ve then induced him to have borne 
a part in such a solemn mockery of rdigion, 
such an unmeaning and hypocritical parade of 
humiliation and contrition, assumed at the 
mere bidding of authority, dictated by no 
feeling of a truly repentant spirit, which alone 
can sanctify the act, or render it an accept- 
able homage; and where, on the part of those 
who exact this appearance of national sorrow, 
it is accompanied by a renunciation of no 
one public or private vice, or scarcely one 
act, that manifests a spirit according with 
the penitent language of their proclamation. 
Biit however Uttle sincerity might generally 
enter into this religious act, or whatever 
jioubts he might entertain respecting a com- 
pliance with it, the honesty of his own mo- 
tives is apparent, in the spirit that pervades 
these discourses, which are characterised by 
sucl^ a zeal for reformation, public and 
private, such an indignant disdain of vice, 
exhibited with so much vigour of sentiment 
and energy of language, as entitle them t;o 
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fank not only among the best of his own 
f:omposition8, but with any of the most ad- 
mired specimens of the hortatory eloquence 
pf the pulpit. 

The little success that had attended the 
progress of the American war, the increasing 
<iistresse$ of the times, the vast accumula- 
tion of the public debts, joined to the fear 
of those consequences that might arise to 
the parent state from the total separation of 
her colonies, had spread a universal gloom 
throughout the nation, and excited the most 
alarming apprehensions for the future. 
With this general sentiment Mr. Walker 
deeply sympathized ; and in the present dis- 
courses he has in feeling terms lamented the 
degradation of his country : but when he 
indulges his despondency so far as to predict 
hex approaching decline; and to declare, 
that he even then regarded her only in the 
light of the venerable dead, he may be 
thought to have carried his apprehensions 
farther, than the nature of the circum- 
stances justified. The reasons on which he 

grounded 
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grounded this opinion, however, W€Jre not 
those, that are the most obvious to superfi- 
• cial observers. They were not the conse- 
quences of defeat, or a mal-administration of 
public aflFairs j for to these the energies of a 
virtuous people will always rise' superior : 
but they were the well-grounded apprehen- 
sions of one accustomed sedately to reflect 
upon the causes^ that contribute to the rise 
and fall of nations ; one who possessed an 
enlarged and comprehensive knowledge of 
mankind, drawn from his own experience, 
and that of past ages, which taught him, 
that, as no state derived it's greatness from 
fortuitous circumstances alone, so none ever 
fell from the rank it held but by the decline 
of that public spirit and virtue, to which it 
owed it's elevation. This decline Mr^ Wal- 
ker saw, or thought he saw, in the geijieral 
insensibility to national disgrace and humi- 
liation ; in the barefaced profligacy and dis- 
sipation of the great ; in the open and a- 
vowed contempt for religion, and abandon- 
ment of all Ijer precepts ; in the prostitu- 
tion 
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tion of pubjic character, which a Briton 
cannot contemplate without amazement, 
jind which more than any thing indicates 
the decline of public virtue ; in the increas- 
ing idleness and depravity of the lower ranks, 
who are the invigorating soul of a commu- 
nity^ and who alone in the hour of danger 
(Tan a4mini8tef that support to a suffering 
country^ which }\er exigencies may require. 
These symptoms, the history of every age 
and nation had taught him, were the sure 
forerunners of national decline ; and whe- 
ther he were justified in asserting, that his 
own country manifested these symptoms, 
must be determined by the character which 
she then exhibited, and has since continued 
to display. Yet, though he had no expec- 
tation of ever witnessing the reviVal of 
that ancient spirit, which had marked the 
better days of his country, this discouraging 
prospect did not sink him into that su- 
pine indifference, that indolent despair, 
which the extinction of hope produces on 
the minds of those who are animated to ex- 
ertion 
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ertion only by the prospect of success, and 
who act not from that steady adherence to 
principle, tliat conscientious discharge of 
duty, which are independent of circum-r 
5Jtances, and which, aiming only at good 
designs, leaves the issue of events to the dis- 
posfil of a wiser being. 

In 1780, Mr. Burke brought forward his 
celebrated motion for a reform in the public 
expenditure* As a prelude to this, petitions 
had been presented from Yorkshire and other 
counties in support of the measure. Mr. 
Walker on this occasioix exerted himself 
with considerable effect in procuring one 
from the county of Nottingham. He drew 
up the petition* for the occasion, and on 
the d^y of meeting supported it nearly ia 
the following words : 

" Gentlemen, I approach you as a plain 
*^ freeholder, on a level with the lowest in the 
*t assembly. You may think perhaps, that 
" those who move in a/ higher sphere have 

♦ See the Appendix. 

nnot 
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** not a perfect sympathy w* th you^and there-, 

** fore may not be displeased with the addrew 

** of one, whose sentiments, interests, and 

^ views, must be presumed to be similar to 

*' your own : yet even in this view I shoul4 

" not think myself authorised to detain you, 

*' if it did not appear to me, that some very 

** material views of the question have been left 

*' imnoticedf, even by gentlemen who have 

** 80 ably distinguished themselves in the 

** defence of thepetition, and the petitioners* 

" cause. To these views I would confine 

*' my attention. The wisdom andexpedi- 

" ency of the people's interfering in the bu- 

*' siness of the state rest on the supposed 

** abuse of the public money, and the danger- 

" ous influence, which this abuse has given 

" to a -minister, over the freedom and in- 

** tegrity of Parliament, Many striking and 

*• well selected instances of this abuse and 

" this influence have already been exhibited 

** to your view J but I am convinced, tl^at both 

" the abuse and the influence ar^ of ipuch 

*' more alarming e^ttent, than have already 

*' been 
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been stated* In order to produce the same 
^ conviction in yon, I beg leave to lay be- 
** fore you a few plain facts, in which the 
** expense of the present administration in 
" various departments will be compared 
*' with the expenditure of preceding admi- 
•* nistrations in exactly similar, or rather 
" more urgent, circumstances. 

** The expense of Embassies in^the reign 
** of William III amounted to 45,000/. per 
*' annum, and during the last glorious and 
** complicated war of George the Second to 
^* 50,000/. per ann., an increase only of 
^* 5000/. But of late years this article has 
". been. increased to 98,000/. per ann., exceed- 
•* ing the expense of embassies in both the 
** former reigns, and very nearly double to 
•* the higher charge in George the Second^s 
*' reign. This proportion of doubling the ex- 
*' penditure of the most interesting periods 
** 6n every article will be found, in the se- 
** quel of comparison, to constitute the lowest 
^' rule of ministerial extravagance in our 
^ days ; but for what benefit to the state one 

*' .embassy 
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** embassy under the direction of the present 
** minister has tended, is beyond the power of 
•** the rack to extort from either him orhii con- 
*^ fidents. Another article of public expense 
" is Secret Service Money, which, however 
^ invidious to the ears of an Englishman, 
yet, from the numberless agents that are 
necessary to carry on an extensive plan of 
policy whether in peace or in war, cannot 
'* be altogether avoided. But as it is of this 
** delicate nature, and cannot for prudential 
•** reasons be fully subjected to account, every 
^ minister of integrity and honour will be 
** sure to act therein with the greatest mo- 
** desty, and expect to be justified by the ap- 
^* parent benefit of which it has been pro- 
** ductive, and of which every one may 
^ judge. - Now in this same interesting war 
^* of George II, when the arms and policy 
" of that wonderful minister, Mr. Pitt, em- 
** braced almost the whole globe, the charge 
of secret service money amounted to 
" 44,000/. per ann., while in the year 1777 
" th 8 charge was swelled to 86,000/. per ann., 

« the 
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" the same near approach to double. But 
*^ by what proportion shall we estimate the 
'* benefit to the state from this increased ex- 
*^ pense ? Let the hireling advocate of mi* 
" nistry, the protester, who has no feeling 
" for his country's wrongs and disgraces, 
*^ say ! — ^The Extraordinaries'* (an article 
which he explained in fanliliar terms to the 
plainest freeholder) " through the whole 6x- 
^ tent of King William's war^ of nine years* 
" duration, amounted nearly to one milHon 
** and a quarter ;: and of Ann's i^ar for ale- 
^* ven years to t^p millions j of George the 
" Second's first war, which was ended in 
}' nine yea.rs, to, three millions and a half ^ 
" and for the jfirst four years of his second 
*^ and last war to three millions six hundred 
" thousand pounds. While the same article 
" for the first fpur years of the present ipi- 
" politic, inglorious and fatal war is charged 
" at nearly eight millions and a quarter ; and 
" for the year 1778 alone at upwards of three 
*^ millions. Thus the Extraordinaries of the 
** army for one single year of the present 

" war 
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•< war art very n«irly equal ' to the whole 
" axtraordinaries for twenty years war of 
** William and Ann, wars of the greatest 
" extent, difficulty, *nd exertion, as well ae 
•* glory. And the same Extraordinaries of 
" the first four years of the present war ex- 
^ ceed dl the demand for twenty-nine years 
** war of William, Ann, and George II, by 
V one million and a half; and are one 
•* million more than double to the extraordi- 
*^ naries for the first four years of George II 
*• last war ; though the army voted by Par- 
** Uament for thoJe years of George Il'a 
" war exceeded the army voted for the 
* same term of the, present war by thirty- 
^ three thousand men. Yet expense blushee^ 
*« to. look tipMi the present war, while m 
^^ George the Second^s contest with the 
•* whofe house of Bourbon she proudly bca-e 
•• her fruits from every quarter of the globe*, 
" —The Navy Debt is what the Minister 
^ dares to contract, and involve hiis coun-* 
•• try iii, beyond the provision of Parliament 
«* for ^8 great buiwarjc rf aU our com- 
Voi. I. . h i^r ••'^^oe. 
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** merce, power, and glory : and wheite die 

" national benefit answers to the debt in- 

•^ cnrred, it may perhaps be jiistified j but it 

*^ has been reserved for our day to bear at 

" once the most liberal grants of the public 

** money, the boldest anticipation of future 

, " sums, and the acknowledgement of the 

" ministers, that the fleet of England is too 

♦' weak to chastise the perfidy and ambition 

" of an enemy; whom- but yesterday she had 

** driven out of the seas. This ;navy debt, 

^ at this moment, exceeds eight millions ; 

*^ -while at the close of the last memorable 

^ war, when the British flag was seen tfi- 

" umphant in every sea of the globe, and 

^ gave i serious alarBft to every power in' 

^ Europe, the navy debt did not amount to 

^ six millions, and the addition to thi« debt' 

*^ in the single year 1779 is nearly three mil- 

" lions, more than half x)f what was kicurred* 

** throughout the \*hole progr^s of the last* 

**war; the last War indeed, as^ it was the( 

*^ highest, of England^s "glory. /This is a" 

*^ glogriiy- tkle *o -tell' td -English ^y«>inen; 

^^-and^^irliileyour petition asks the ditclosing 

**of 
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**ofth«e iniquities^ an EngUAman almpst 
^ shudders to look into so dark and ruinous 
•f a scene. . . * 

*' Worthy of this profusion, this contempt 
** of the people's distresses, asof the*nation*8 
" disgrace, are a thousand othey disburse-^ 
^ ments, which^ however singly of smaller 
•f moment, all together form a dreadful ac-^^ 
" count. Near four millions have been re* 
"mitted to North* AtneriCa ; but for what 
" purpose, remains f;)r the MiQister yet to 
^.say, as for the Parliament yet to ask o£ 
*.* him. The drawing of bills upon |he trea- 
" sury by our governors abroad is but a 
** novel business j this article in 1760^ whea 
^ the whole continent of North America 
^ was under the superin tendance of English 
" governors, amourjted nearly to 14,000?*i 
^ but so determined is the system 6f increase 
^ in every form in which, expense ten in^k* 
/* liuate itself, that in the yeair 1778, when 
^ hardly one ^British: goyerumertt ex^sided 
^ thers, tiiis;den4Mid jvas swelled to what ? 
« to double ? to jaripte ? tOvquadruj^le ? ixay 

h 2 "to 
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^< to M^tlf trren tiDMs die former ram! 
^^ A musterer of German trcu^ on the home' 
^* establishment is appointed at 5L per day, 
^^ tnd a subordinate one at 31. per day ; this 
^ might be tokrable while the levying these' 
^ ready instruments of blood carried Ae' 
•* &€e of duty to such offices; but they are 
^ still eontinuedandp^id at the same glorious' 
^ rate^ tliough the levies have teased. The 
^ generosity of the present system scorns to 
•* resume on the poor trifiing ground of 
^ oeconomy and the people's relief^ what it 
•* has once extended to any of it*s favourites. 
^ Another of dieso Muster-matters is w^ 
^ pointed to oficiaiEe in Ametica at V. per 
^^day; but the gentleman quics ndthef 
^ Engknd iu» his pay; he leaves it to die 
^ grave to muet^ them, A Superintendant 
^ of Mcrukfi is first appobted by this admi« 
^ ni^trtitiiofi, mgenious only in the invention 
^ (^expense ^ and this appointment, widi S 
^ herd of undtr-ag^ts, has cost the nation 
^ many thousands^ Another new appoint- 
^ ment i» that of Inspecioi^general ^ th^ 

"forces 
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^ forces in the West^-Iadiet at $/• per day c 
^ this gentleman deserves $o handsome a 
^ reward, a« hia inBpecting t^ent$ extend t» 
*^ no les9 than the distance of three thousand 
^ mile$ from hia charge, for nearer than 
^ this distance he never locked at the 
** West-Indies or it's forces. The huma^ 
^ nity of the Minister is touched with the 
^ neglected state of the sick and wounded 
^^ soldier in America^and in 1778 he j^oviden i 
^them a comforter in a Supefinteftdant^ 
^> general o£ the Hospital of the grand Army 
** at dbe rate of 3/. per day ; but the piety 
^ of Ae superintendant^genetal recollects^ 
** that Heaven is the best comforter of the 
^ sicks; to Htoven therefore hA leaves the 
^ care, he quits not the English shor^^ aAd| 
^ only to transmit it to Heaven, receives the 
^modest reward erf" so nferciful an insti- 
^ tutioa»*^A Receiver-general of the kill's 
^revenue in Canada possesses the same 
" wonderful fiiculty also of doing all hie 
^ duty at hsmie, and what be has tranemit-^ 
** ted to the treasury is yet to appear ; but 

h 3 "it 
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^it already appears, that he lists received 
.** seven thousand pounds from the treasury 
** to make certain payments in Canada. Tfli 
^ these mustbe added ia host of conamissarie^, 
^and under commissa^^ies, with all their 
^ retinue of clerks and servants, ako^lltet^ 
** forming a Many-headed Mohstef^ which^ 
^ though biit of yesterday's birth, is gfowii 
^ to a formidable size, and already ea(fs thd 
^ honest bread ef thousands and df th^m- 
" sands. They are things of such *ir^^4*ir£i 
•^ bable nature and use, that not oniy di xnir 
•? nistet, but geiieml officers, iand C6m*Ai*8a- 
?* ries general, can create as naany dB theirf 
^^ as they please. A cargo of abotit t^owhty 
^ Were consigned to a commissary-general 
1^ in America j but though he reported that 
•* he had no occasion for- them, th6 cargd 
*' was not returned as improper for the 
^' market, and they each continue to delrouii 
^* their allowance from the treasury. Some 
^' judgement may be formed of their ex-^ 
^y pense to the nation from the confession of 
^ thcf secrei;ary at war,^ t;hat by the death of 
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'*^ 6nly <me of tftiem, oce pound ten shillings 

," per day was saved to the dreasnry. , 

i *' S«ich are the; facts which I proposed to 

'** laylihpfore ycm^ , as: *eashibiting a touch 

** more alarming view both of the waste of 

^^e ptiWic treasure, -acod of the dangerous • 

^^^influence whith this] abuse must give' to 

f the minister, at whose will it is distri- 

*^' buted^ The saving to the public, if the 

♦^ prayer of your petition be granted, is not 

' "** now to be estimated by. thousands^ nor by 

^^ hundred thousands, but by milliojius. If 

'* the^aqptnse of the most interesting periods, 

"when the national glory was carried to it's 

^^, highest, as in the last war of George 11, be 

" stated as a decent rule of expense to these 

*' feeble and exhausted times^ it will on the 

^ most moderated calculation save to the 

** kingdom two million four hundred and 

^ one thousand eeven hundred and jsixty* 

** seven pOEunds per ann. Which sum, by 

** the retrenchment of unnecessary pensions, 

^* useless places, fees of oflBce, scandalous 

*^ contracts, and a thousand other wanton 

h4 . ** modes 
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^ modes of wa$te, canxiot be incre$ted td 
^^ less ths^n three millions ; more, bj a ^^st 
** sum, than the whole amount of the Land 
*• and Malt Taxes, those two great pillars of 
** the national revenue, - • , 

" And to what are these immense su|jj8^ 
^ which neither candour nOr patty can carry 
♦^ to the account of real use, applied? Wanton 
** as ministers are in the throwing aboiit the 
" public money, they have some end in 
•^ view; they do not incur the curses of their 
«* country for the pure delight of being 
^ cursed; they do not give to dieir eciemie^, 
*« to their opponents in or out of Parliainent, 
^* to those who set their faces against their 
^ iniquities, but to their enlisted ^eods, 
^^ their abettors, and confederates. And what 
** the amount of this debasing, this over- 
*^ whelm'mg influence must be, is no diffi* 
** culty to conceive j it is dreadfully felt, 
•*^ and is the most important ground of the 
^ nation's fears, of all those petidcAs and 
*• associations, which the people who pay 
*^ the price of this corruption, and are doom* 

** ed 
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^ ed to foe the sacrifice of this induence^ have 
*' at length thought it to be their duty td 
^ themselves, to thof ancestors^ and to their 
.** posterity, to engage in, 

*' If therefore, in spite of a concealment 
♦* which may well be supposed to cover & 
^ thousand other iniquities, such a scene of 
^ profusion here meets the public eye ; can 
*^ any one,. I do not say^ who has common 
*^ honesty, but who has only that interest 
^* in hiifaself as not to be delighs^d with 
*^ ruin, hesitate a moment in interposing to 
^ stop the progress^ a mischief, which,- if 
" it proceed a few steps further, will pro- 
^^ bably render all interposition vain I Is 
" thiathe trifle, forsooth, iwhich ahigh^spirit-^ 
^ ed nation mu^t despise as beneath tfaieir 
^ notice-?' In the.cause of country, of liberty, 
^^ of repelling the ambition of an implaca^^ 
^ ble foe, it is generous, and wwthy of a 
" Briton, to face every difficulty, to be cheer- 
" ful under every burthen. But a .Briton 
^ is not so fond of want, as with more than 
^ a servile tameness to submit to private di- 

** stress 
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5* Stress and national disgrace; to bear the 
^'ihand, which, weak or impotent against 
f* the enemies of Britain, is mighty only in 
** the spoil and plunder of it's country. 
^* You must conclude, therefore, that the 
^ ground of expediency and necessity, on 
^ which your petition stands, is justified to 
^ every one, who will not daringly and pro- 
^ flig^tdy set his face against public safety, as 
** at all meriting the attention of a wise^ ge^ 
^ nerbus, and free people. 

^ Thus justified in the wisdcnn . and ne- 
^ cessity qf the measure, which with such 
^* unanimity you have adopted, you are to 
M answer to the silly charge of Faction, of 
-^. being sticred and led in all your move- 
^ ments by a disappointed pa^tv; and this is 
^ the formidable argument, which is to beat 
^^ to the ground all your manliness and pa- 
f^ triotismu Faction is a bugbear of! mini-* 
^ sters, the, phantom with which they hope 
*' to fright the honest from looking with a 
♦* too curious eye into their dark and wicked 
f* jprocee(^ngs, 

^^The 
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' *• The term in it's proper, accepteition is 
•* certainly odious, but in the mouths of ouJr 
f^^^ministere ir passes into praise: not ta he 
♦*' factious in their judgement, is to be a 
<* partner or abettor of their crimes, ^it is to 
^* be a tame or interested assassin of <rar 
^country. This calumny has been gemie* 
f^ xously ai^doruly disavowed by Aos?, vrhd 
H wcace the first movers ;to the part whkh 
**:y0U iiave «:ted: but however volunt^y 
^ and honest in them, if the measure hesA 
Wrnot,foundyoti?equally<roaTinjcid,; eqt^ily 
It disposed ^te.'i% their. sujfan\ei^: and tteit 
V harangues ' would l^ave town. jjiven ito liie 
ffj-tvind. Bm I will venture tofiaslert, tiit 
t*m:-ail popular discontents, alod even iit 
♦f those revolutions, which have often foU 
f * lowed the too obstinate provocation of an 
•* injured people^ the faction of a few never 
** was, noit in nature ever coiiU bje the cause. 
♦^ Grant that there nwry be factious, and in- 
*^ tereated leaders in" the present instance of 
f* the peofrie's discontent ; it is not their flc-* 
f^ t^QpL vfhich Jbas stirred your discoritent^ 
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^ though it may be found convenient to 
** their faction to ally itself to you. The 
** great body of the people can see and feel 
** for themselves; nor do they quit their re* 
^ pose, and set their face against the armed 
^ band of government, unless irritated by 
*S severe and home-felt injuries. It is rather 
♦* true, that they will bear much ; too mtich 
i^ indeed, as is fatally witnessed by the over- 
•* throw of liberty in every otl^r govern-* 
•* ment of Europe ; and if they should be 
^ roused by a sense of their wrongs to 
^ remonstrate, however mikily, against 
^ the misrule which galls them, they have 
^ need' of dl their caution, as government ha« 
^ infinite advantages in the contest, and one 
^^ false step may subject the poor compIaiiiA 
** ants to all it's jealous terrours. This every 
** people well know, the liberality even of our 
*} government does not exclude this know- 
** kdge ; and therefore there is no tracipta* 
•* tion to tread on this slippery ground, un- 
** less when the last necessity calls; but, 
^^ unless to such a people as this country yet 

" boasts 
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** boasts of, even the last necessity will call 
^^ in vain. It is not therefore in huznan na^ 
** tore for the people to move at the wanton 
^ summons of a faaious few, and I chal- 
** lenge all history to famish one angle in* 
^ stance of such a fact. If it should be true; 
•* chat men, who have no view but to their 
^ own ambition and interest, offer them- 
<< selves as youi: leaders in the present ques- 
** tion, which ministerial profligacy may 
^ well believe ; yet it is yotir previous dis- 
^ content, that has invited them to thi9 
^ unitm, and in your strength they may 
^ hope to find an assistant to their ambition: 
•* but observe, that even to answer this 
^ crooked purpose, they must put on at least 
•* the semblance of yotur virtue j and it is the 
^ peculiar happiness of your cause, that men, 
•* who set out with no honest, no generouJ 
^ intentions, are compelled to act in concert 
^^ with you for the esubHshment of the pul> 
•* lie welfare. 

•* If it be futile and absurd, tibe charging 
^ upon a factious, £?w the discoittents^ the 

*< resent- 
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^ resentment, tiie interposition of the people j 
^ still more lidu^lbusis nhe pfea of being ilU 
•* timed, of your petitions and interference 
**- tending to distress ^d weaken gov^rH'*- 
^ ment, to divert, and to unnertre it's dppli-** 
** cation to a most' interesting. Wan Yes! 
•^.in.trtith they are ill-timed, andfor.eiaef 
•^ win be ill-* timed J to the guilt which dreads 
"a review,'! to the prodigality and corrupt 
*^tion which will never be sated but with 
^ the last penny you liave to give. And 
^ ehall you Jeave it to them to judge of timesi 
•^ and seasons, who have thought the timfe 
*^ of war, of the most arduous and compHii 
*^ cated war, and stripped of half youf 
?* means and resources, to be the time of 
^ waste and expense, .beyond all experience 
f* ofthe most Tinited and prosperoiis periods? 
•* Is it for them to promise the time, from 
f* whom the idea of a reform would never 
♦*vha.ve originated at all; who have so driven 
** you to the verge «f destruction, that it is 
** difficult to say, if the time of retreat and 
« recovery he not .for evfer gone ? It was an 
:...'» * ^' unanswer-' 
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V unanswerable argument, wluch hSM:^ nk 
^^ ready been urged to this eva3iye:i4i»ptiLat 
'<« oecoaomy iri all- superfluous ej^pefite Will 
." glvei&trerigth to useful exertions ^jthat it is 
^ the only nerve of fitecossity .: but I beg 
^> le»ve to* observe tq you, that this^ iiugltty 
^* plea, wdhach is to tuni aside .yojif ^tention 
^ to your last; int6res©,ijs -refuted t^ th^ir 
^* owbI jGoncessions. -They, allaw^ ^jfsour p^tis* 
*^ tion to be just. Where tjien is $he oppof 
f^sition? Agreed afe you ^ad datey^areia 
♦^ the wisdom aflwd necessity of yojiif de« 
** mands ; whence iathe disturbance to come^ 
** which dj3ese anxious combatants, for your 
i* countryla glory sq; pdqusly dread ? You 
" and they are at length, by tli«r Own con^^ 
^^ fesvion^ met updti the €ame gtound^ ati^ 
^ have :m)tiing noW to do, but with .bar- 
^:mbhy aai4 zeal to movievoiiward in the ' 
tf only Toad, whiohiremaina for the rescue 
^ of your common coutiQry. But alas ! the 
^'.attentioji to this reform,, by all confessed 
": to he expedient, will rob them of those 
" houfs,. those, sacred ktfUtSK wh^f;^ th^se 

" tender- 
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^4eftdor-he«rMd pitricMs eannct spare from 
^ die nacional tzSkty ia this honr of danger. 
^ And have they no hours of lounging, of 
^ dissipadoA, c£ rerelrj and debanchery, 
^ which their patriotism might gite to die 
^ most patriot purpose } But if their aifdu-^ 
^ ous stations have akeady left them no such 
^ hoiin of mirth and jollity, and all their 
^ time be devoted to careful counsel, and 
*• anxious planning of their' dear country's 
^ good; virhy, a few honest, unpensioned 
^ gentlemen, in or out of parl^ment, will 
^ease them of all this trouble, extricate 
^^ them out of this dreadful dilemma, answer 
^the people's wishes, and leave to these 
^ painful watchmen at the helm all die 
* hours, which are so fully and use^Iy em« 
^ ployed. — But the trudi is, they mean not 
^ one tittle of what diey say^ I ^onki in« 
^ suk your understandioigs, if I suppottd 
^ that you had any faith in theb* concessios: 
^ of the wisdom and virtue of your ped^ 
^ tk>n&. This is an age of wonderful con^ 
^ versions; but if your virtmeand aecessides 
' *^had 
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^ had tiot obtruded this reform upon theni, 
^ the 'la^t hour of Britain might have come, 
*^ before any Teform would have disturbed 
" their repose. They hate, they dtead re- 
^i form; but.it is- so cordial to e^i*y other 
^' mind, it come? so home to the l h*6nest 
'^ wishes, to the pressing wants of the peo- 
** pld, that they dare not frame in iwowls a 
^ direct opposition to it; If they 'kncW how, 
*^ with any decency, to^expresi a flit-cfeiiial, 
** they i;^duld : but thanK^'to humaOr nature, 
^ that ^roritery and profligacy-' which- -We 
**^ haVe^n extendiid ^o ei?^ry other lenglhi 
^aife^y^'t imequal 65^tliis^/"/ \ i' ^ 

> 'f^6tf^dil then,'^r|«c^ of England, in 
i* the 1^*)\Jrse in v^liteh*^e'h2tv6 Set out, and 
'^ tunpJ^Ket to the ri^tj^dr to the left, for 
^Vallt^e shadowy ;»haiift)ms, which thdse 
<^ who if^isk foil iiO spieed may dre&^ up to 
" beg^iile or awe you. As from y6ti origi- 
^^ n^^ted the good wbirk, pB your constancy 
•* and firmness entirely depends the bring- 
** ing it to a happy issue, the obtaining aJI 
^' your wished. Every art, ^&ty sophistry, 
VOL. I. ' i ^* every 
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M every false alarm^ and hypocritical jei^ 
" lousy will be tried to disunite^ to unman 
" you ; but if you sufter yourselves to be 
" overreached, to be intimidated, you have 
" jiiade your last attempt for your country, 
** for yourselves, and for your children j 
" and you will fall below the level of other 
" rfavesj the character of Englishmen, the 
" very charact^of meB will not be leftypu. 
^* But I look for better things,! see no room 
" for fear, for any ?h«cjg but the^ mpst re- 
^' vivingy animating hope* The line ef the 
'' people's «uiFeraQce is pa^t^ and mkusterial 
^' rapacity and oppr^^wm shrink b^ore you* 
" For SL$ there is np power which ^^ught, so 
^' ^epe is UQ power which aai v*tjistand 
** yovv if you be, not waiijting to y^riselves^ 
" See! the tide i^ turned, the i^bb of, Britain 
" is ovejr.j and faijr integrity}, i^nd g^nerouSj 
" unbought patriotism? jmd^eenjirmaoly 
^' liberty j ^od all your truest glftjfy >m re- 
" visiting tfeis fav<?ua:ed islap^L . , Wekoipe 
** tbem^ seiz« them, hold thejn:; and -ra^y 
" that Being j who is propitious t9r honest. 
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♦* and good des^ns, bkss tiie British people 
" with all snccesB!" 

The next public question, that engaged 
his attention, was the subject of parlia- 
mentary reform. The unconstitutional ia- 
jiaence of the minister had been so clearly 
evinced in the prolongatioQ of the war con- 
trary to the general sentiment of the coun- 
try, that it became apparent even to the 
most prejudiced observer, that the House of 
coDfmions was no longer the organ of the 
national voice, while the tevminztiQp. of 
those hostilities, which had been so pbsti- 
nately persevered in by one parlianj^jt, hay- 
ing been effected upon the meeting pf a ni^jir 
one, mo^t forcibly evinced the impoUcy ftf 
continuing for so long a pejio4 a trtisf 
that could not subsequently be revQk?4» 
and over which httle or nopontrol coul4 
be exercised. These glaring defects, to which 
with justice all the calamities of the country 
were attributed, had excited the general at* 
tention to the correction qf those abuses in 
the repre3entatlQn cf the people, which by 

i 2 destroy- 
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destroying the independence of parliament, 
and detaching it's interests from that of the 
people, had rendered it a mere passive in- 
■ strument in the hand of the minister. If the 
spirit which was manifested on this occi- 
fiion, and which contributed to that cele- 
brated decision of the house, that the power 
of the Crown had increased, was increasing, 
and ought to be diminished, had, received 
that encouragement from above, to which 
it's laudable and patriotic tendency entitled 
it, it might ultimately have led ' to such a 
reformation of public affairs, as every 
friend to the future happiness and prosperity 
'of his ^country would have rejoided in ; but 
it has been the misfortune of the present 
teign, to have been uniformly marked by 
an alienatioa from those enlarged and li- 
beral ^inciples, which should characterize 
the admiinistration of a free country: thus, 
while it met with every ' discoutagemerit 
from government, there was hot sufficient 
zeal a*id' unanimity^ in the people,' to give 
that necess^y degree of donfidence and au- 
; ' ^ " ' thority 
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drority to their leaders,, to enable them to. 
contend with so formidable an bpposition, 
backed as it was by those seducing applica- 
tions to the personal interests, the ambition, 
and the avarice of individuals. Year after 
year marked some flagrant dereliction df 
principle on the part of their leaders, till at 
length the all-corrupting influence of the 
court had so thinned the ranks of the re- 
formers^ that the virtuous few who re- 
mained could only lament the failure of 
their well-meant efforts, and the prospect of 
those evils, which such selfish and illiberal 
principles of government necessarily pro- 
duce. 

Of the various meetings which were 
summoned throughout the kingdom for the 
furtherance of this object, there were few 
so important either in respect of the num- 
ber or the rank of the individuals whp 
attended, as that which assembled at Mans- 
field on the 28th of October 1782. 

On being requested by several who at- 
tended the meeting, jto deliver his sentiments 

is on 
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oil Ae occasion, Mr. Walker rose and spokd 
to the following effect : 

He wished rather to obviate objections, 
than to add any thing to the unanswerable 
arguments, by which the propriety and utili- 
ty of the petition had been enforced. Many 
Specious objections had been and would be 
urged, to divert the minds of the people 
from the salutary object of their petition, 
th^t it was a novelty, a moulding the consti- 
tution anew ; that, if wise and right in itself 
it did not meet the present temper of the 
kingdom, and being merely the speculation 
of a few, would only divide the nation in a 
moment which of all others asked the uni- 
ted aid of every heart and hand ; and that it 
would unnerve the executive power, by 
weakening the dependence of administration 
upon the commons, from whom the sup- 
|)lies of government were to be receivM.— • 
To each of these objections he proposed to 
answer in their order : 

The first, viz. that the object of the 
people's prayer was an absolute innovation, 

appeared 
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afipeared to be a fcfrtnidable objecti(»n ) but 
he trusted that a 'Utde attention to the origin 
and progress of our singular constitution 
would show the objecti<Jn to be wholly 
unfounded, that the evil complained of in 
the petition was itself the thing abhorrent 
and strange to the ideas of Englishmen, 
and that the redress petitioned for was sim- 
ply a renovation. If this could be clearly 
^hovfn, it could not fail to reconcile the 
ininds of every one as to their old habitude 
and right. But as this was a matter of 
historic evidence, he presumed that he should 
not affront his audience in giving them a 
brief abstract of the rise, progress, and 
discriminating spirit of the English constitu- 
tion, as no unnecessary information to many, 
whose situation in life might render so use- 
ful a knowledge inaccessible to them. He 
asserted, that the actuating principle and 
virtue of the English constitution were deri- 
ved from, and founded upon, the primseval 
rights of human nature, upon the sense, 
cpnviction, and invariable exercise of these 
i 4 rights 
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right^ with our early ancestors, to whicli 
their being secreted for ages from the know* 
ledge of the dangerous refinements of more, 
polished Europeart nations bad principally 
contributed. 

That passing from the east along the 
tract of northern Europe, and uncontami-* 
nated with the servile maxims of aristocratic 
and monarchical goyernment, to which the 
southern jregions h^d long been habituated, 
they had descended into the rich provinces 
of the Roman empire, arid imported with 
them, wherever they established themselves, 
the liberal spirit by which society had till 
that moment been conducted among them. 
This spirit consisted in the equality of all, 
equality of rights, and that in this view, 
every member of community stood upon 
the same ground. Whatever distinctions 
particular exigencies might require, they 
were distinctions of utility, artificial arrange- 
ments for a common good, often abolished 
when the exigence ceased, but never subver- 
sive of the primary, the' fundamental right 

to 
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to pro|>erty/ to liberty , to legislation, to life,* 
in all. Kinga w^re- originally but the lead- 
er$ of tb^ir military expeditions ; aad ba- 
rons, subordinate chieftains under them, 
instituted to serve the purposes of the state, 
dependent for their very existence and autho- 
rity upou the will of the' state, controllable 
by arid accountable to the state, and which 
the necessities of the state, in it's lengthened 
struggle for dominion with the aatives of 
the Roman provinces, rendered permanent 
estabhshments. The state consisted originally 
in the assembly of the whole community, 
in whom resided the supreme power, and 
in which were combined th^ military, the 
legislative, and often the judicial and execu- 
tive character*. But when the resistance of 

the 

■ * Under this judicial and executive power of the ge- 
neral assemblies of the nation, Orgetorix, the ambitious 
chieftain of the Helvetii, suffered death; nor could all the 
merit of Arminius, the deliverer of Germany, rescue him 
from the same fate, when he had incurred the jealousy 
of a free people. Tacitus in his treatise on the manners 
pf our GeFman ancestors, as also Montesquieu, Hcnanlt, 

and 
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the natives was utterlT^ subdued, iittd they 
were reduced to the condition of villanage 
or slavery, the necessity of convening the 
wiiok community in their military charac- 
ter no longes existed ; and the inconvenience 
of general assemblies rendered it expedient, 
to provide some other mode of discharging 
the legislative duties of the state. To the 
greater chieftains, or barons, a personal 
attendance was rather an honour than an 
inconvenience; while the less barons, who 
with the greater were all originally pares, 
peers or equals, were permitted to appear in 
the great assemblies of the nation by their 

and all the writers on the maxims and usages of those 
governments, which they erected out of the ruins of the 
Roman empire^ constantly speak of the legislative^ ju- 
dieial^ and even executive power^ which was annexed to 
the general assemblies of the nation^ whether appearing 
in the fields in the camp^ or at the palace of the mo- 
narcb* The regular legislative conventions or parlia-- 
ments o^ England^ for a scries of years^ were mixed as- 
semblies of barons and commons without distinetioii> 
on the great festivals of Christinas and Ea&ter ; and our 
old statutes join the consent of the whole people with the 
vcHce of the lords and the sanction of the mooarjch. 

repre* 
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representatives or proiiea. In the collecttte 
assemblies of the whole community is seea 
die origin of parliament itself; in the latter 
institution, the first distinction of two orders 
in parliament, viz. the greater barons or 
lords, who sate in person, and the represen- 
tatives of the less barons, wht) are now the 
knights or the representatives of counties. 
In this character parliament continued for 
many years, till the contests between the 
greater barons and the monarch, and the. 
advantages of commerce to both, intro-^ 
duced a farther change, a new species of 
representatives in the great parliament of 
the nation. The frequent necessities of the 
monarch invited him to emancipate the 
villains 6r slaves on his own royal domain, 
by incorporating them with certain privileges, 
to erect them into the character of freemen ; 
from this institution the monarch derived 
their personal service in his wars, and pecu- 
liiary aids from that wealth, whic^ their 
privileges and the exercise of commerce 
soon acquired to them. This example, so 

advaa* 
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advantageous to the monarch, was followed 
by the barons, and corporaticfns increased 
through the whole kingdom. The conveni- 
ence of receiving from them grants of money 
procured their summons to parliament by 
their representatives ; the increasing num- 
ber, wealth, and power of thi^ new order of 
freemen, taught them their own consequence ; 
and the necessities of the state gained them 
a full admission to all the rights of legislation 
in parliament, and set them upon a level 
with the representatives of the counties. 
Thus was perfected the form of the English 
parliament, when to the representatives of 
the counties were added those of the boroughs 
or incorporated towns, at present styled the 
citizens and burgesses. The liberal spirit of 
Christianity cooperated with the utility of 
the state, and silently did away the very idea 
of a villain or slave. Thus, whatever en- 
tered into the first idea of a freeman^ what- 
ever was of the essence of his rights in the 
first constitution of the invading nation, 
was ex^euded to every freeman; and of these 

rights, 
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' rights, that of legislation, either in person or 
'by their repteseritative,' was a primary and 
■fuhdameritar oiie. The Neighbouring na^ 
tions hacf origiHaHy th^sAme constitution, 
We same principles from which the form of 
English g^oy^rnment had it'ssource; but not 
availing -the^s.elves, ;oi^ .the same .circum- 
- stances,' they .Required not the same enlarge- 
ment, the' same security iti the rfepfesenta- 
tioii! of the commons at lar^ against the en- 
croa^chments of power ja^d th^y have fallen, 
as we behoild them, from a state of the 
highest freedom, into an abject dependence 
on despotic^ moharchs : .an'awful example to 
.these kingdoms, and to ou|-r nobles, with all 
their fancied dignity and power, as it is not 
in humati iiatUre to provide a' solid bulwark 
against the tontinually operating advantages 
of a crown, unless in the spirit, the free- 
dom, the equal rights of the people*-. B\xl 

what 

* In the disuse of the general assemblies, which was 
unavoidable, these neighbouring and kindred nation* 
provided no sufficient substitute for the authority, which 

. the 
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what he wished his atidieoce to collect from 
the whole review, was this ^iugle, this great 
principle, that legislation, either in person or 
by representation, is the equal, the common 

right 

the pebple ceased to exercise, and the power of the stale 
de?olved to the monarch and noUe^. The nalural con* 
sequence of which was, th^t the znonarcb humbled nil 
to his will. Assemblies cotitinued to be summoned, 
called the states general, in which the third estate was 
deemed to represent the people ; but it was little, if any 
thing, more than a deputation from the king's inanu« 
laaitted villains, the representation of )a few incorporated 
cities ia the royal domain^ and therefore neyer coukl Ac- 
quire any consequence or dignity, never could be of any 
weight to preserve an equipoise of power. It was ridi- 
culous to look for the majesty of the people in a few 
9pecial dependents on the. crown, and in this ridiculous 
light the nobles always considered them ; they had no 
weight in the deliberations ; if the king ^nd nobles were 
agreed, the consent or rather submission of the third 
estate was a thing of course. Not united in a common 
house with a representative of the minor barons, there 
was not one circumstance, which could lessen the con* 
tempt in which they were held. No danger could in- 
duce the nobles to form a union with a .body, which 
they were in the habit of despising; and which, though 
it was but the image, the meagre shadow J a repre* 

sentation^ 
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right o£ all j that it u ml^i^rent iiiriie ^mrf 
idea of ap £aglish frewoan ; that it wa$ ijpr 
ported intx> this island with our early a^r 
castors J ^ that the grant which emtxraced fiejU 

low* 

scnlation, might however have led to a union with the 
people at Urge. la the last strugjgle for the liberties of 
Spain against Charles V, the third estate with the cities 
h Represented made a gallant stand 5 but the nobles dis- 
daining to confederate with them^ the issue w^s equally 
faUl to th^ nobles and to the peqple. To this contempt 
in which the third estate was held by the nobility is in. 
like manner to be ascribed the ddwnfal of the Gallic lir 
betties ; and indeed to this source^ the antipathy of the 
nobility throughout all Europe to ^he people, the scbru 
in which they were held, a circumstance 90 contrary to 
the original features of all the present European nations* 
This island must be excepted : the spirit of our nobility 
has worn a softer and milder aspect, the power and con>- 
sequence of the people has preserved to Englishmen the 
character of fellow-citizens. But if through any pro- 
gressive abuse tlie third estate in patrliament should cease 
to be a triic representation of the people, should dege- 
nerate into a representation of the nobles or the prown, 
or both conjointly, the character of the people will be- 
come debased, they will sinjc into a stupid indifference, 
a fatal separation wiJI take place between them and the. 
nobles ; and unsupported by their solid power, the mo- 
narch 
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loW-Etien as freemen, cotoihiinicated this 
right; 'and that, a^ all are now free, it is 
communicated to'alL The inequalities in 
this common right which haVe- taken place, 
and which the petition aims to redress, have 
been created by inattention, by accident, by 

narch will swallow up all, the nobles will become, as 
with our neighbours, ,the base retainers of the monarch^ 
the pageants to set off the lustre of the cr6wn. This 
moment had made a much nearer approach th^n many 
seem to be aware of; tqe, late adininistration ha\{e had a 
language, a manner, and conduct, whi<?h had been un- 
known since the Revolution. They felt iheii; power^ andj 
they seemed disposecj to iise it, apd very sj^der were the 
threads'on which "at that period the liberties of this na- 
tion hung. It is a too probable truth, tha^ their inca- 
pacity, and the foreign ririn in which this incapacity in*^ 
volved us, has been our domestic salvation^ To recover 
the constitution, to do away our future fears, and put it 
out of the power of wfpkedness itself to effect our in- 
ternal riiin, is the ojbject of the petition^ m \k;hich the 
nobility have a double interest, their interest as men, 
and the interest of their independent consequence in the 
state. It is a partial and narrow policy, which indisposed 
many of our more virtuous nobihty to a constitutional- 
restoration of the commons' hpuse, and of which, if 
their opposition' should unhappily te successful, they 
will bitterly, though too late, repent. "• 

abuse^ 
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abuse, but do not issUe frotn the spirit or , 
regular usage of the conjstitution, and have 
greatly risen to their present dangerous 
height, against the very intention of the 
constitution, from those changes which 
could not possibly have been foreseen. It 
was the convenience of the monarch, 'which 
first erected slaves into corporations of free- 
men, and summoned them to parliament. 
Hence arose to the crown that dangerous 
prerogative, which was too long permitted, 
of summoning representatives to parliament 
from whatever place it pleased. This was 
one source of unequal representation*, 

* This was the source, from which in the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms the very defective representation of the 
commons arose, as has already been observed. The 
emancipation of the villains, and admitting them to the 
rank of freemen, was no novelty with our German an- 
cestors. In the countries^ from which they emigrated, a 
liberal slavery had been in use among them, and they 
were accustomed to admit into their armies such of their 
slaves as recommended themselves to their confidence. 
The committing arms into the hands of a slave rendered 
him a freeman* 

VOL. I. k which 
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which the wisdom of parliament hfts indeed 
guarded against in future, but too late to 
prevent the evil consequences. Wheja it in- 
tercepted the farther exercise of this prero- 
gative of the crown, itx ought to have recti- 
fied the abuses, which the prerogative had 
already established. Similar inequalities have 
taken place from the creating of corpora- 
tions by the barons on their separate estates, 
which through their influence obtaining a 
summons to parliament, the absolute pro- 

• perty of these boroughs has been conveyed 
with the estates to their successors. An- 
other and perhaps^ the most fruitful source 
hasbeen in the changes and revolutions, 
which the lapse of time has produced. Great 
and populous towna have vanished as it 
were from the face of the land, and have 
hardly any etdstence but upon paper j yet 
the right of representation continues, though 
the very cause and reason of representation 
has ceased : while the very same time and 
fluctuations of commerce have created many . 

vmore t. ./ns of the first rank and conse- 
quence 
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quence in the kingdom, to which no repre- 
sentation has been extended. Thus, in what- 
ever view we contemplate the spirit and de- 
sign of oUr constitution, we^ see clearly, that 
the prayer of the petition has nothing 6£ in- 
novation, nothing strange in it, nothing but 
what the very idea of parliament embraces 
and intends, .nothing but what is essential 
to, and inherent in, the rights of freemen ; 
and that the greatest abuses in the repre- 
sentation are contrary to the very design of 
oor amcestbrs themselves^ unwise and im« 
provident in many instances as these an- 
cestors have been. It has ever been deemed 
aa excellence in our consdtution^ that there 
was resident in it thepow^r and virtue of 
recurring to it's original principles, when- 
ever it shall be found to have dangerously 
degenerated from them; and if a govern^ 
ment mean well, it womld be absolute 8ui« 
cide in it not to rectify abuses, which mere 
accident^ time, or corruption has intra* 
duced, and which, if not redressed, threaten 
k2 to 
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to destroy all it's character, and all it^s wett* 
being." 

Having removed the imputation of no-- 
velty in the redress, for which the petition? 
prays, Mr. Walker next adverted to the second 
objection, " that, however wise and right in 
** itself, it did not meet the present temper of 
" the kingdom, but would only disturb, di- 
'* vide, and distract the nation, in a moment 
" which required all it's union/' But let 
these men,whoever or of whatever rank they 
be, withdraw each their individual opposi- 
tion, and the objection falls to the ground* 
Allowing the right, the wisdom, and utility 
of the petition ; they themselves should not 
swell the number of it's opponents ; an ob- 
jection, confessed to be founded in mere ob- 
stinacy and perverseness, in a refusal of pub- 
lic good, should not lie at their door; every 
fellow subject, who will not accord with the 
petition, should meet the friends of it on the 
ground of constitutional right, of national 
utility ; and when all manly and virtuous 

reply 
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reply fails them, it is a crime of the highest 
form not to be a friend, not to take a decided 
part in the cause of truth and right. It is 
not a rash and passionate censure to affirm, 
that with a silent acquiescence in the right 
and utility of the petition, no good motive is 
at the bottom of that mind, which still con- 
tinues to object to it, and throws any diffi- 
culty in the way of it's success. The ques- 
tion between the friends and the enemies of 
the petition is reduced to a short issue. It's 
friends plead the justice, the wisdom, the 
.expedience of the measure, the horrid experi- 
ence of past mischiefs, the well-founded ap- 
prehension of growing evil from the same 
malignant source. Let the enemies of the pe- 
tition stand forth in the face of their country, 
and show that it is not just, not wise, not ex- 
pedient; that the abuses complained of have 
not been disgraceful and ruinous, and have 
not an ugly aspect on the future ; let them 
show this, or, continuing in a silent and sul- 
len opposition, let them abide the conse- 
quence J the inrputation of having renounced 
k3 . in 
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in this instance all the obligations of a 
citizen, of a well-wisher to the public good. 
It is with men of this complexion, that 
the true difficulty rests; they are the authors 
of the opposition, with them lies all thf 
crime of disunion ; but whether timidity, 
a spirit of no English hue, or views which 
are not fit to be owned, create and support 
their disaffection, it becomes them to know, 
that an Englishman cannot respect aiji opr 
position so founded ; that the timid, the iU 
Jiberal, and the selfish, are the enemies whooqt 
he expects to meet with in the field of aU 
Jus virtuous contests. 

But it is lastly urged, *• that the reform, if 
"it should be adopted, will unnerve the exe* 
** cutive power, by undoing that influence, 
*' that ascendency of administration over the 
" house of commons, which is pleaded to be 
^ necessary to government." But if the ple» 
fail, the reform ought not to be resisted on 
this ground. This is the last refuge of the 
enemies to a parliamentary reform, and in 
the supposed strength of it I verily be^ 
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Heye many are really deceived. But a de- 
imition of terms, particularly of the gavern- 
meat, to which such an unconstitutional in- 
fluence is necessary, naay . contribute to un- 
deceive them. It is undoubtedly necessary 
to a government, which respects not the po- 
pular opinion; but this is not, or ought not 
to be, the government of England ; and, if it 
be, is the very strongest reason, why an in- 
fluence of so cursed a nature should be ut- 
terly extirpated. Some ambiguous and co- 
vert phrases require to be turned into plain 
English, in order clearly to understand 
them, tn plain English, then, a decided 
majority of the minister in the house means, 
th^t it should be t;he minister's house, not 
the house of commons of England ; and 
whether this be an honest, virtuous, and 
salutary English maxim^ I think may be left 
to the effrontery of your boldest enemy to 
gay. What ! a majority, prepared, dispose^ 
to carry through the minister's measures ! 
$worn, bound, and passive to his wiJl, w rh- 
out regard to the good pleasure of the peo- 
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pie, by whom, and for whom, they are, or 
craght to be! No! the constitution means 
the minister no such majority, it abhors it, 
and no utility oPa wise and virtuous govern- 
ment r^uires it. 'N<y majority in the very 
idea of that house is intended, but what the 
wisdom, honesty, and patriotism of the mi- 
nister's conduct deserves and ever will pro- 
cure to him. Let a minister stand forth and 
answer for this to parliament and to the peo- 
ple, and every one may answer With his life 
for a triumphant majority, without the in- 
tervention of troublesome, illiberal, and dirty 
intrigues. Let any one for k moment con- 
ceive a parliament in factious opposition to 
such a, minister, and, almighty as it may 
presume itself to be,' he will soon perceive, 
that there is an almighty power, which will 
control and convert it to the public good. 
Standing in the midway between the crown 
and the people, and disowned, unsupported 
by either, parliament would feel the awe of 
that constitutional spirit, which is the secret 
stay and security, on which the fabric of our 

government 
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govferndaent rests, which has, and I trust ^ill 
save it in the most perilous encounters. 
This 18 not idle theory ; it was verified by' 
the conduct of the greatest and fhoneatest 
minister, that England ever knew. -^Galled 
to the helm by the dangers and ; necessities 
of the state, he had no interest at court or 
in parliament, but with a virtuousunagna^ 
nimity He courted neither, he left it to his 
condXict to justify himself to both.u The 
Goriest spirit of his prince relaxed frafR^ith 
prejudices, but parliament,. turned out of it's 
habit and course, never was cordial to. him, 
yet it dar^d not to check him in lik career 
of glory and of usefulness. This sawdthe 
minister a world of trouble, and it tdad' his 
country a world of good. But as this 
pleaded necessity of ministerial inflicOTce 
vitiates parliament, and turns it into a di- 
rection contrary to it's genius, so it is of flie 
most dangerous tendency in another view, 
which has ilever, I believe?, been adverted td. 
The p^wer in the house of commoni of ant- 
peaching a bad minister, whose crimes no 
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Other form of justice can reach, has ever 
been remarked as one of the happiest guards 
of our constitution* But this power is a 
mere nxdlity in the present management aQ4 
habit of parliament. Master of parliaments 
what has the minister to fear ? will the ser* 
irant raise his voice against his bountiful 
lord? will the injured and insulted people 
find a protector, an avenger, in the confede- 
rate of the minister's crimes ? Nor will a^ 
change of administration revive , the aven- 
ging genius of the constitution. Mirusters 
standing in the same predicament, and hav^ 
ing the same to fear for themselves, will 
iiave a tender sympathy for each other; nor 
will a parliament still disposed to corruption, 
throw discredit on the trade by the punishr 
ment of it*s past corrupters. 

He concluded with avowing better hopes 
of the future prosperity of his country^ than 
some of it's wisest and best friends dared tb 
flatter themselves with. But nothing assured- 
ly, could efiect this, unless a renewal of the 
constitution. A languid and sickly frame, 
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fkher in the individual or politic body, could 
promise no vigorous and well prosecuted 
exertions. That ruin, from the brink of which 
it was so frightful to look down, had issued 
from the abuses, which the petition wished 
to rectify. And as England previous to the 
existence of her colonies had risen to her 
height of greatness from the inexhausted re^ 
sources of her free and manly governmaii:^ 
she might from the same actuating spirit 
repossess and maintain her rank amoQg na^ 
tions. All depended upon the virtue of tht 
people. 

This speech excited the strangest marks 
of approbation from the meeting^. Among 
those who expressed themselves most partU 
cularly gratified was that illustrious patriot 
the late sir George Saville ; and the present 
first lord of the treasury declared,, that he 
had outrivalled Cicero himself j and though 
he had intended to have delivered his senti- 
ments on the occasion, he would not weaken 
the effectof such a speech by any obsei^vations 
of his own. The present duke of Norfolk 
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&lso thanked him inr the name of the meec* 
ing. So fa vourabte an introduction to the 
notice of the great,* accompanied by such 
flattering testimonies of their approbation^ 
inight have endangered the humihty of a 
poor minister of the Gospel, and excited ex-- 
pectations incompatible with the purity of 
his motives. If private advantage had been 
jte actuating principle of his conduct, a 
field was now open to him, which he might 
have cultivated with success, and where his 
talents could scarcely have failed of reaping 
a reward : but he was instigated by other 
motives than those\of .personal emolument: 
at a time which he thought required the ex* 
ertions of every virtuous citizen, he stepped 
forward to discharge his duty to. his coun-.^ 
try ; and, satisfied with this, he returned to 
the private walk of his profession, without 
any exertion to prolong his acquaintance 
with the great, though without retiring 
firom their proflfered civilities^ 
^ Subsequent meetings both of the town 
and county were held for the purpose cjf 
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furthering this object ; and in all of these 
his services were exerted with great advan* 
tage to the cause he espoused.^ In the year 
1785 another general meeting of the county 
was summoned, where, in support of the 
petition which he dr6w up for the occasion, 
he delivered one of the most animated and 
energetic defences of the measure, that per- 
haps ever was made, and of which the fol- 
lowing is but a VLery brief abstract. 

He began with endeavouring to restore 
the harmony of the meeting, which had been 
something endangered by one gentleman 
indulging the warmth of the momftof, 
and expressing more than he probably in-r 
tended, and by other gentlemen apprehend-y 
ing too much from even an indirect opposi- 
tion to a measure, in which their hearts were 
80 honestly concerned, ^ He was persuaded, 
that they agreed in wishing well to the ge- 
neral object that was in view, though they 
might differ in smaller matters, which, whe- 
ther right or wrong, would not in all pro- 
bability be even contemplated by the Le-^ 

gislature. 
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gisiature, and therefore,' however objects of 
private speculation, could not wisely be in-» 
troduced into public debate. But with re- 
spect to the general question, he thought he 
could clearly collect, that it met all their 
winds J that the broad face of wisdom, of 
justice, and of utility, which it presented, 
enforced approbation or submission from all. 
It seemed to be conceded by all, that the 
representative body was not what it ought 
to be, and that the national security, whigh 
a true representation promises, must he 
abancioned to despair, if it's constitutional 
ciiaracter were not recovered, if some salu- 
tary reform were not effected in this ex- 
ceedingly degenerate and corrupted body. 
There was a sharaefacedness in the opponents 
of a parliamentary reform, a shrinking from 
the question, which induced a suspicion, that 
their voice was at variance with their heart, 
or a secret conviction, that no arguments 
of truth, of right, of fitness, or of wisdom, 
could be adduced to give a colour to their 
opposition. The reform, which the petition 
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prayed for, was constitutional, it was wise, 
it was necessary. In vindicating it's claim 
to a constitutional right, he repeated in a 
concise manner that historic view of our 
constitution, which he had stated at large to 
the county when it was last assembled at 
Mansfield. To this he added, that the same 
clear truth was to be inferred from the very 
th^jry Qf our constitution, as it was con- 
ceived by every one, by foreigners as well 
as natives. No one ever expressed his idea ' 
of it in other terms, than that of a coales- 
cence of three distinct estates for a common 
good. The only three civil orders of men, 
which the idea or experience of government 
can give birtli to, and which separately aw 
unitedly statnps a character on every go^ 
verntnent that man has known, were all 
adopted by the excellent constitution of 
these kingdcHns, that what might not safely 
be intrusted to one or two of thft three, 
might be secured by the union of all, that 
they might form a well-balanced depository 
of that Supreme Power, which every go- 
vernment 
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veriiixient miist somewhere repose* Thisv 
'whether in the same terms or no, is the ide^ 
which has ever been entertained of the Bri- 
tish government, which every writer on the 
subject has expressed ; it is the common no- 
tion of US all, for which we might equally 
appeal to the enemies as to the friends of the 
petition. ^ But the truth and essence of this 
fine idea of the British government was 
gone, if one of these three independent or- 
ders of the state were utterly swallowed up 
by one or both of the remaining two. There 
ought; to be a common sense, a decent con- 
sistency in our notions, whatever they be ; 
yet men and Britons can so far abandon all 
sense and meaning, as to talk with rapture 
of the unrivalled form of their government, 
yet acknowledge as an iiTcontested fact, that 
Que of the three orders, the independency of 
which enters into the very theory of this go- 
vernment, is, as to all it's efficacy and power, 
created and controlled by the other two. 
Either maintain, that the government of these 
kingdoms is wisely reduced from three or-.^ 
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ders to two, or reassert the independence' of 
that house of commons, which was meant 
to originate from us, and to be actuated by. 
our souL In the true spirit and virtue of 
our constitution, we were designed to be 
freemen ; abandoned to the will of the othef 
two orders of the state, we must descend 
with the other nations of the Earth to the? 
condition of slaves ; for it is not in human 
wisdom to provide for freeddm, when all 
power is surrendered to those higher ranks 
of life, whom virtue sooner quits, and who 
are not formed to sympathize with the de-. 
graded mass of the community. 

In maintenance of the same ctinStitiitipnal 
right, he appealed to the constitutional lan- 
guage of these kingdoms. The mdaniiig of 
established terms, early adopted by, arid for 
ever preserved in the course of any govern- 
ment, e:^hibited the most decisive proofs of 
the original spirit and intention of it's consiti- 
tutlfei. King, Lords, and Commons, meant 
three separate Unmixed political ofdets, Of 
meant nothing that answeted to the ex- 

voL. I. 1 pression®. 
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pressions. These terms never meant, nor 
will be maintained at this day to mein, that 
the commons are comprehended in the king^ 
are comprehended in the lords, or are com- 
prehended in the king and lords together* 
We know the personages designed by king 
and lords, and do we not know ourselves, 
under the designation of a term borrowed 
from our own rank of life? Does the un- 
varied language of our governm6nt for ever 
instruct us whom the commons in parlia- 
ment were designed to represent, from 
whom they were to originate, and for whom 
specially to act ; and shall we submit our- 
selves to believe, that our proper representa- 
tion can proceed from the lords, that the 
commons of England are to be found in the 
absolute creatures of the king and lords, 
nominated by their voice, and obedient to 
their will ? If the constitution be changed, 
and it be fit that it should continue to be 
changed, let the language be changed also ; 
let not the abused commonalty be insulted 
with the mo<:kery of names, and sounds, 
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which preserve only the painful remem- 
brance of what they hav6 lost, 'which em- 
bitter the sense of their ruined state, by 
continually holding up the beautiful picture 
of what they were designed to be, and what 
even at this moment, unless by their own 
abandonment, they may recover themselves 
to. If it must not be, that by our true and 
proper representatives we are in future to 
have an equal voice in the legislative body 
of these kiagdoms, let the style as well as 
the existence of the commons be abandon- 
ed; let it be avowed and declared, that the 
king and lords devise laws, dispose of life 
and liberty, and give and grant to whatever 
extent of the public money. This is the 
plain naked truth : the king and lords do of 
their own absolute pleasure make, and by 
their own absolute pleasure govern, a vast 
majority of the commons' house in parlia-^ 
ment, and they who make and rule the ma- 
jority make and rule the whole. Let then 
the man, who sets his face against the manly 
claim of the people's usurped rights, come 
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forward, and say that these things are not j 
or let him not gather himself np in affected 
anger, when he is told, that; with the con- 
fessed knowledge of departed rights, he is 
willing to abandon them to the destroyer, 
and is active only in the cause of the de- 
stroyer J in resistihg the well meant efforts 
of those, who, in the revival of the true spi- 
rit of the constitution, still hope to save 
their fallirfg country. No ! They see not 
the infamy and ruin of their own conduct ; 
and because names and forms are still suf- 
fered to remain, they believe, that the glori- 
ous constitution of their ancestors still exists 
in all it's wise. and virtuous provision for the 
public good. These names and these forms 
ought to be documents and proofs to them, 
that a great and dangerous corruption has 
taken place ; they ought even to the com- 
monest mind to hold up a most alarming 
truth. He observed it to be almost un- 
worthy of children to be amused and soothed 
with the illusion of a mere name or form, 
when the reality was gone ; it would not be 

a greater 
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4 greater, folly to look for the man in his 
giiave, because with his former name he was 
committed thereto. But he added as a seri- 
ous fact, that the more liberal is any go- 
vernment, the more terrible are the^conse- 
quences of it's corruption, and that tyranny 
never appears in so awful a form, as when it . 
comes in the shape and semblance of a once 
free constitution. A naked and undisguised 
despotisn^ must observe some terms with 
human nature, but, under thp venerable 
sanction of liberty, it abandons itself to every 
caprice and excess.' Thus the form of the 
Roman republic was preserved by the Ro- 
man emperors, but the corruption of it un- 
der this form degenerated into the most 
horrid and wanton tyranny, that man ever 
submitted to. 

From this evidence of a constitutional 
spirit in the reform, Mr. Walker passed to 
the expediency and necessity of it. It were 
absurd to look for any of the wise and salu- 
tary effects of a constitution, unless from the 
reality of those very provisions, which con- 
1 S ' stituted 
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sdtuted all that was wise and salutary in it's 
plan. The wisdom and health of our con-r 
stitution was not to be found in the exist-^ 
ence of a king, not in that of lords, not in 
that of commons singly and separately, but 
in the well-tempered mixture of the regal, 
the aristocratic, and the popular power. But 
if one of these essential parts have passed 
into a mere nullity, the ground of depend- 
ence is vanished, and with it all the hope 
and possibility of the singular blessings, 
which so singular a constitution promised. 
It was not from any supernatural wisdom 
in our rude and unlettered ancestors, that a 
fprm of government originated, which 
mocked all the wisdom and policy of the' 
Greeks and Romans. It flowed from their 
very simplicity, from their knowing no es- 
sential distinction of man from man, from 
an honest adherence to this single principle, 
, an equality of rights in all whom they ac- 
knowledged as freemen, an equal claim of 
law, of liberty ,*of property, and life. — ^And 
he observed as a general rule, that one ho^ 
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nest principle is worth all the mysterious 
policy and cunning of the world, and will 
ever conduct to more true wisdom and solid 
good. In the separation of a king and lords 
they intended a provision for p\!ibhc utility, 
but in the representatives of themselves, in 
the reserving to this representative body a 
contrpUing power in all the deliberations of 
the sovereign legislature, they contemplated 
the essence and the security of what was 
dear to themselves. What has preserved and 
transmitted this blessing to us can alone 
preserve and transnait it to our posterity. If 
the commons of England are not truly and 
honestly represented, the third estate is a 
mere name, and the popular liberty is the 
mere sufferance of the day ; it rests not, as 
with our manly ancestors, on the solid secu- 
rity of holding it in our hands. If evil had 
not already originated from this degeneracy 
of our original constitution, yet, when the 
security is gone, evil must infallibly ensue ; 
and on the mere ground of prevention, it 
would at any moment be wise and worthy 
14 of 
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of the people, to recover the government to 
that state, for which the petition prays. 
But to the plea of expediency is added 
, the pressing one of necessity. The nation is 
bowing under the heaviest of ills, that a peo- 
ple can be conceived to exist under, and all 
prqcee^ing from the very corruption of the 
representative body, which the petition de-r 
plores. These h^ve been amply and pathe- 
tically state4 by Major Cartwright, and, 
therefore need not be again repeated, ^ut 
there is nothing wopderful in these evils j 
the wonder is, that they havie not sooner 
made their appearance. When the proper 
guardian is removed from his trif^t, it were 
folly to lool?: for ip's preservation. If the 
crown united with it's confederate lords bg 
represented by a great majority in the pre- 
tended house of commons, is it any won- 
der, that ministerial folly and ^wickedness; 
should drive the nation to the pit ? They 
who command all are not yoifr agents, they 
receive no commission from you, they lav^gh 
f^t the idea, of being accountable p you. 

They 
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They know their. proper master, and their 
master's pleasure they will do. , Sure of be- 
ing supported by the whole legislative body, 
the minister is emboldened to every attempt; 
flagitious ness springs out of security. But 
unless" the people baw their necks to this 
abuse, to meet in stupid silence whatever of 
remaining ruin another profligate admini- 
stration may bring upon them ; no other 
path is left for them, than what the petition 
points out: a manly reassertion of their 
constitutional rights, and the giving mo- 
tion and efiicacy to those means, which may 
render the house of commons again the 
true representative and the faithful guardian 
of the nation. It is big with horrour but to 
think V of the precarious ground, on which 
at every moment the existence of a free peo- 
ple rests. Divide the representative body 
into three parts; the people have not the 
appointment of so much as one of these 
parts. If they who create the other two 
should please to combine, and the growing 
jprpstitutipn of the higher ranks gives too 

much 
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much credibility to such a supposition, one 
blow might decide our fate, and w6 might 
sink in an instant into servitude and op- 
pression. We have no constitutional pro- 
tector existing, w^hich could resist and avert 
the awful ruin. What a prospect does the 
whole history of a late -administration pre- 
sent ! With what force does, it bring home 
to the most stupid and obstinate the neces- 
sity of an instant reform ! In the present 
moment a reform may save ; another expe- 
riment like to what has past will place saU 
vation out of the reach of all reform. 

He concluded* with some observations on 
the Septennial Act. He asserted it to be the 
mere creature of meditated corruption, and 
that from the moment of it's violent birth, 
corruption has walked over the face of this 
country like a fiend of Hell. Truth and fact 
scorn the insulting plea of necessity, of a 
tender regard to th^ protestant religion, to 
the house of Hanover. Had the battles of 
Preston and Sheriff Muir not been fought 
before this daring power was usurped, the 

framer§ 
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framers of the Septennial Act might have 
been believed to have acted from a patriot 
motive. But when the national fears were 
blown over, when the friends of Rortie and 
the Pretender were humbled to the dust, 
only then, in the moment of triumphant 
security, was this monster of corruption 
brought forth. The Continuance of Septen- 
nial Parliaments to this day is a demonstra- 
tion of the principle, from which they pro- 
ceeded. — Surely the time has long ceased, 
since the Pope and James's son have been 
the objects of dread. If parliament were 
actually in the people's nomination, this act 
would alone suffice to vitiate parhament, 
and estrange it from the people. In such a 
length of time they forget their constituents, 
think themselves independent, become self- 
willed, are worth a purchase which no or- 
dinary form of virtue can resist, and in the 
hope and confidence of this the minister c^n 
dare to apply the national purse to their se- 
ducement. These are not dreams and spe- 
<:ulations, they are the mere history of the 

progress 
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progress of the Septennial Act ; aiicl while 
that continues, it is almost against human 
nature to secure a virtuous representation; — 
while the horrour of such a precedent, the 
thought that the usurpation of seven years 
may sanctify the usurpation of life, or of 
inheritance, is enough to make every honest 
man tremble. On every view, therefore, he 
gave his full assent to the petition. 

About the year 1787, a variety of cir- 
cumstances concurred, to favour an appli- 
cation to the legislature for a repeal of the 
corporatidn and test aqts ; and very strenu- 
ous exertions were made on, the part of the 
whole dissenting interest of the kingdom, to 
effect a liberation frpm the pains and dis- 
abilities of those disgraceful and vexatious 
statutes. As this was a subject in which 
Mr- Walker felt hipiself more immediately 
interested,^ he exerted himself, as well on the 
ground of individual suffering as of abstract 
principle, with great zeal and assiduity. 
The idea of this application originated at a 
ipeeting of deputies from the different con- 
gregations 
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gregations in London and it's vicinity, ill 
January 1787, in consequence of which a 
motion was made without success, though 
supported with extraordinary abiUty by Mr. 
Beaufoy, Mr. Fox, and others. On this oc- ' 
casion it was objected, that the appUcation 
was made by the dissenters of the nietro- 
poUs only, without the cooperation of their 
brethren in the country, who were stated 
to be generally indifferent 'to the success of 
the measure. To obviate this, and at the '■ 
same time to give additional weight and re- 
spectability to their application, the London 
committee thought proper to seek the sup- 
port of their friends in the country; in 
which they met with great success. But it 
was not till the plan of union proposed by 
the Birmingham committee in October 1789 
was generally adopted, that they felt them- 
selves entitled to declare, that they acted in 
the name and by the authority of the whole 
body of dissenters throughout the kingdom. 
The object of this plan was to form a well 
connected union of the dissenters through- 
out 
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out England, by a chain of intercourse and 
communion, advancing in order through 
successive gradations to a representation of 
the whole body in n general or national 
meeting at London. The adoption of this 
was strongly enforced by Mr. Walker, both 
in his individual capacity, and as chairman 
of the associated dissenters of Nottingham- 
shire, Derbyshire, and part of Yorkshire. 
For this purpose, he addressed a letter to a 
general meeting at Leicester in December 
1789, which, on account of the able man- 
ner in which it enforced the necessity of 
the proposed union, was afterward printed 
by different committees, generally circulated 
through the kingdom, and deemed to have 
contributed in no small degree to the adop- 
tion of that regularly organized system of 
action, which the plan contemplated. The 
grounds on which he claimed this general 
assent, were the following ; " because in no 
" other way could that union, so essential 
" in a common cause, be so effectually pro- 
" moted. — That sixch an extended inter- 
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" course and communion of man with man 
" tended to enlarge the ideas of the human 
" mind, correct it's crude conceptions, arid 
" promote that zeal, which is according to 
" wisdom, and without which even the best 
" of causes is sure to languish — that by a 
" chain of intercourse thus widening more 
** and more the sentiments of individuals 
" were communicated to all, and received 
" that correction, and ultimately all that 
** perfection, which could possibly be ex- 
" pected. By this means the dissenters 
" would be sure to appear in all their pro- 
" ceedings with a good sense, a collected 
" and guarded wisdom, which could not be 
" expected from individual and independent 
" movements ; at the same time that, by 
" progressively collecting the wisdom of the 
" whole body, it would prevent the sallies 
" of intemperate zeal, and produce that 
" manly, conscientious and dignified firm- 
" ness, which would do honour to the cause 
^ and to the actors, and present them in 
'* a respectable view to the legislature and to 

**the 
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^' the whole community. That to excite thfi 
" national attention to objects of the highest 
^ importance requires exertions in the first 
"outset, which are hardly to be repeated, 
" and from the repetition of which the most 
" sanguine patriot shrinks back with diffi-r 
*' dence. Failing therefore at success in the 
" first attempt, and no provision being made 
",for preserving the national attention wheA 
" excited, and rendering it's continued eflTorts 
*' easy and practicable, a languor and de- 
" spair succeeds, and the whole is committed 
** to /oblivion. But by the plan proposed a 
. " permanent council of the dissenters of the 
** whole kingdom . would be established, 
" which without any extraordinary exer- 
'* tions, and yet with the efficiency of the 
" whole body, would prosecute the great 
" object that they had in view ; that to re- 
" ject therefore an arrangement, the object 
" of which was to give a being and activity 
'* to this perseverance, so necessary to 6n- 
" sure success, v^ould be a folly approaching 
** almost to suicide. That it is to the not at- 

" tending 
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*^ tending to the character of human nature, 
"and to the delicate springs of all great 
•* events, that the failure of the most im- 
«* portant designs is often to be attributed. 
" Speculation alone is a feeble instrument, 
** if it be not aided by action, and man 
" must be managed as .man, or he will not 
" be foimd to act in a manner worthy of 
** himself— rthat such a union of dksenters 
*' of such difierent religious principles, ©n 
** the common ground of religious liberty 
" aad civil rights, would be in itself a great 
" attainment, which this island had never 
" known, which would do' the highest ho- 
" nour tp the liberaUtv of the present day, 
" and the happy consequences of which no 
" one could presume to calculate. If the 
" imion here recommended had earlier ob- 
** tained among the dissenters, if they had 
** been earlier stimulated in the cause of 
** their just rights, it is probable, that the 
** redress of their grievances had ere this 
" been accomplished. No reason can be 
VOL. I- m " sug- 
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" suggested, why such a mode should not be 
" permanently adopted. It presents Tkotbmg 
** which ought to give alarm, but is rather 
*^ happily calculated in it's consequences to 
" prevent all rude, undisciplined, and violent 
" proceedings ; to collect in the most decent 
*^ and dignified form the sense of the whol6 
" body of the dissenters ; and to present it 
** in this form to the legislature of the coun^ 
** try : while it meditates notlusng but the 
^^ religious interests, that are cotnmon to alt 
^^ dissenters of every name and faith j those 
^* interests, which are not committed to the 
^ civil magisttf atCy wHch are deposited with 
^ themselves, which interjfere with no civil 
** duty, and which they would preserve un- 
** mixed with any civil concern^ both aa a 
^^ right inherent in th^oiselves, and aa a duty 
^ which they owe ta the civil government 
" of their country. The example o£ the 
** Quakers, of whose umon thia proposed 
^* plan is almost an exact counterpart, ia a 
** cwnplete answer to every objection, that 

•• caa 
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^ can be made to tKis mode of consolidating 
" tfag cdtomtinity of dissenters tWoughbtit 
•* the kingdoiil/' 

. In conaequence of the adoption of this 
plan, and of the favourable issue of Mr. 
B^ufby's motion in May 178^^ when suc- 
cess appeared to hax^ been nearly within 
their reach, the majority against them being 
only tw^nty-foury the dissenters were encou*- 
raged to more vigorous exertions. In the 
6pifil of dattJonp which these augmented 
, Udpes prodticed^ geneitiJ meetings were held, 
CDmttoiitrts foi^medy ^aid res61utions entered 
mco, ex^etsing in firm but moderate lan^ 
igtfftgea (len^ of the hardships to which thcfy 
Wwe subjected, the grounds on which thef 
«kimed the ttstoricion of their rights, and 
their determination to persevere, until they 
had obtained thai Jtedress^ which both jus- 
dee and poBey dictated. The following re^ 
eolations^ draw« up by Mr. Walker, and 
tma^kn^udy apprbir^d at a meeting of de^ 
pmtied froiw the conftwcfis of Derby, Notting* 
hamy LiiMoln, Wfiirwi<:k, Salop, Stafford, 
m 2 Leicester, 
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Leicester, Rutland and Yorkshire, are deck- 
ratory of the principles avowed at their most 
respectable meetings, and of the grounds on 
which they defended their claims. 

^^Resolutions: 
" L That it is not the province of the civil 

magistrate to direct, dr to interfere with the 
religious opinions or practices of any mem- 
bers of the state, provided their conduct be 
not injurious to others. 

" 2. That all the subjects of the state, con- 
ducting themselves in an equally peaceable 
manner, are equally entitled^ not only to 
protection in the possession of their civil 
rights, but also to any civil honours, or emo* 
luments, which are accessible to other sub* 
jects, without any regard to their religious 
opinions or practices. 

- " 3. Desiring nothing for ourselves but the 
6ame equal and liberal treatment, to which 
we think all other persons in a similar situ- 
ation are equally entitled^ it is our edrnest 
wish, that an equal participation in all civil 
privileges may be obtained for diwenters of 

every 
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tvery description, to whom nothing can be 
objected, beside their religious opinions or 
practices, and who can give that security 
for their civil allegiance, which the state 
ought to require. 

** 4. That the protestant dissenters of this 
country have always had reason to com- 
plain of unjust treatment, in being disqua- 
lified to hold oflSices of civil trust or power, 
though their bfehaviour has ever been peace- 
able and loyal, and though they can ev^n 
boast peculiar merit, as friends to the present 
government. 

** 5. That it becomes dissenters, as men 
feeling their own disgraceful situation, and 
the opprobrium which this reflects upon their 
country, to adopt every constitutional me- 
thod of procuring the redress of their griev- 
ances, and^thus retrieve the honour of the 
nation. 

^ " 6. As one principal ground of our ab- 
horrence of the test laws is tj^e prostitution 
of, religion to interested and seculiar views, 
and as these laws therefore ought to be 
m 3 ' equally 
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equally abhorred by every fri^d of ptir^ rf^ 

ligion, we invite every conscieptioiis fellawi* 

subject of the established church to CQncur 

with us, assuring them, that in this proceedf- 

ing we sympathize with them, as we wirfi 

them to sympathize with us, ^nd each con« 

tribute to do away this reproach and {^ofa« 

nation of our common religion. But if it 

should be deemed more honourably to them* 

selves to act apart from us, we inyite them 

as a separate body to come forward^ and iii 

some decided manner bear their testimQn5r 

to a cause, which does equal honour to both, 

'* 7. That with the same decided ton?, with 

which we assert our I'ights as men and chris^ 

tians, and protest against all int;erferen^ of 

the magistrate in the proper cause of reU« 

gion, we repel with scorn the ipiputation 

pf all meaner and baser views^ We h^vft 

no latent ambition under the mask gf reJi^- 

giocu We arq as sup^riqr ^ feypwrisy, as 

we are to feair.^ We ^ispire pq^ to onp ©wo^v 

lument gr honour of ^he churcbt la PW 

civil capacity we voijr ^f pure % loy^%Y% ft^ 

generous 
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generous and ardent an afiection, as liberal 
exertions, and as well informed and well 
principled an attachment to the constitution 
of our country, as its most favoured and 
honoured subject can pretend to, — Our re- 
verence of Britain, her government and 
laws, is only in subordination to our reve- 
rence of God and of human nature. 

** 8. That though the particular grievance 
of the corporation and test acts has been 
the means of convening us, as part of the 
body of dissenters, we think it oxir duty>| 
to , use our utmost endeavours to pro- 
cure the repeal of all penal statutes in mat- 
ters of religion, as this is clearly compre- 
hended within our just rights ; and are per- 
attaded, that in this we meditate nothing 
Bewv as religious liberty ever will and must 
be defective, while one such penal law is suf- 
ifered to .exist. ' 

^ 9i That in contendiia^ for our civil rights, 

we mean nothing hostile to the religious 

principfea of the church of England, or to 

m4 any 
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aay religious principles whatever, holding 
it as a maxim, that nothing of this nature 
is within the province * of the civil magis-* 
trate: we therefore will not be considered 
a:s responsible for whatever any injlividual, 
belonging to any part of the body 6i dis- 
senters, may publish for or against any re- 
ligious tenets ; we consider it as every man's 
right to do whatever under the influence of 
a love of truth he may think proper in that 
respect ; but publications, not expressly au- 
thorized by any body of men, should not 
be imputed to that body. 

" 10. That a permanent mode of collecting 
the sense and uniting the eflforts of the whole . 
body of dissenters of every denomination, so 
that they may have their representatives to 
meet in London or elsewhere, and make 
proper application to the legislature as cir^* 
cumstances may require, appears to be a 
measure well calculated to promote the de- 
sirable end abov5e mentioned. ; 

J* Samuel Shoie, Jun. Chairman/* 
. - At 
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At the request of the committee of the 
midland district formed at the above meet- 
ing of deputies, Mr, Walker undertook, in 
an appeal to the nation, published under the 
title of the Dissenters Plea^ to defend more 
at large the claims of the dissenters, and to 
repel the arguments, that had been opposed 
to them. Of the manner in which he ex- 
ecuted the task assigned to him, it would be 
superfluous here to speak, after the com^ 
mendations which have been passed upon it 
by two individuals so capable of appreciat- 
ing its merit as the late Mr. Fox, and Mr. 
Gilbert Wakefield, who have both declared 
their opinion of its superidr excellence, in 
pronouncing it to be the best papiphlet pub- 
lished on a subject, which had exercised the 
pens of the ablest writers of the day. As 
the i'dvdcate on this occasion of the dissen- 
ters, he did not merely confine himself to 
those arguments, which had a reference to 
the circuihstances of the times, or that ap- 
plied peculiarly to the nature of the subject . 
immediately in tiew j but in deducing them 

from 
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from the original principles of human na«* 
ture, and the constitution of civil sodety^ 
he has established them on a broader and 
firmer foundation, and has exposed the fu* 
tility and sophistry of every plea, that can 
l>e urged by those, who, as the advocates 
of a test, would sacrifice to the notions of 
speculative utility the imalterable laws of 
justice, and subject the most sacred acts of 
devotion to the profanation of interested and 
worldly views. • 

It might have been ei^peeted, thi^E this and 
other treatises of a similar kind, which 
brought forward into such full view the 
merits of their cause, would have so far re* 
moved the prejudices of the public, that the 
isau^ of another trkd would have crowned 
ibeir exertions with success. But the bi» 
got^d and illiberal spirit, which ha3 ev^ 

disgraced the opposed itsdf to 

t^ justice of their claims. When somuer 
iu the mii^ority, on the division in May 1789, 
exforessed their satis^^tion and their hopes, 
they wer? aujhoritativrfy told, tb^ never 

' again 
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again would, so near an approach hepermit^ 
Ud : * predicticwQ which, fatally for the dis^ 
(^pt^rs, wa^ fulfilled on the division that fol^ 
lowed Mn Fox's motion on the second of 
March 1791, when it was found, that thit 
ipirit had so far operated upon the temper 
of the house, as to increase the majority 
against them from 20 to 189, the numbers 
being 294 to 105. Thus, after three strenu- 
ous efforts, terminated all hopes of obtain- 
ing from the liberality or justice of the Bri- 
tish governraentthe abolition of laws, which 
for more than a century have debased the 
' character of protestant dissenters, by cutting 
them off from the common privileges of ci- 
tizenship, and stigmatizing them as outcasts 
e£ society. 

As the chairman of the associated dies^w 
(ers, Mr. Walker was r^ue&ted by several nai^ 
sisters to prepare an address to Dr. Pri^tley^ 
expressive of their common concern at the hor- 
]:idotMxageia, which he had lately experienced 
Irom an ignoranti and misguided m^ltitude, 
whom the maUc9 of bigotry and the ranr 
2 cour 
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cour of party had stimulated to , those vio- 
lent proceedings, that have affixed an inde- 
lible disgrace upon the national character. 
In coippliance with this he composed the fol- 
lowing address, which was afterward signed 
by a very respectable number of ministers 
of the different denominations. 

^^ Address: 

*^ To the Rev. Dr. Priestley. 
*«Sir, 

*' We the dissenting ministers of Notting- 

*' hamshire and Derbyshirei^ of the presby te- 

*' rian, independent, and baptist persuasions, 

" associate as brethren and interested in the 

^ common cause of religious liberty, present 

^ our very respectful and affectionate condo- 

** lence for the outrages to which you have 

** been subject. Though, many of us differ 

*' from you in matters of religious faith, we 

^ trust that we hav^ better learnt the spirit 

** of our excellent religion, than not to es- 

** teem in' you that character of piety and 

** virtue, which is the best fruit of every 

^' faith, and that ardour for truth and manly 

" inquiry^ 
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*^ inquiry, which Christianity invites, and 
'* which no form of Christianity ought to , 
*' shrink from ; as well as to admire those 
*^ eminent abilities, and that unwearied per- 
" severance, which give activity to the vir- 
*^ tues of your heart, and to which in aknost 
*' every walk of sciejice yoiir country and 
^ the world have been so much indebted. 

" That, such virtues and such abilities 
^ should invite persecution, is a melancholy 
" p'oof, that neither philosophy nor Chris-' 
''.tianity hxve yet taught their most digni- 
^ fied and amiable lessons to our country. 
** But though man will feel, and your enemies 
^' have attacked you in that way wjierein 
*' you feel perhaps most sensibly, yet we re- 
" joice to find in you that decent magna- 
" nimity, that Christian bearing, which 
** raises you superior to suffering ; and that 
*' a regard to God, to truth, and to another 
*' world, have even from the bosom of af- 
" fliction enabled ^you to extract a generous 
" consolation. Whether in your religious 
" inquiries you have erred or no, we firmly 

" believe. 
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^ believe, that truth and the best inten^t^of 
^ mankind have beeti the object of yavct 
** constant regard ; and we trusty that rihat 
^^ God, who loves an honest and wdl-^mean- 
" ing heart, will dispense to yon such pro- 
^ tection, as to his wisdom may seem mdst 
" fit. To his benevolent aiid fatherly pro- 
" tection we devotidy recomtnend yctit 
** through the remainder of your lifej priy- 
•* ing, that you may be long preserved^ dbat 

you may survive the hatred of ydur im- 
** grateful country, and that you Aiay rep^f 
** her cruel injuries by adding, as you b«v0 
^ hitherto done, to her treasuries of science^, 
** of virtue and of piety. 

♦* This tribute of our esteem arid iympa-' 
" thy for you, sir, we entreat you to receive* 
" with that regard^ which we know thfe pu- 
^* rity of it deserves ; and though not re- 
** commended by the* rank of life we hold, 
*• we trust that you, a philosopher and a 
•* Christian, will think it not undeserving of 
** a place among the very respectable testi- 
^' monies of esteem and condol^ice^ which 

'' both 
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^ both at home and abroad your merits and 
*• your sufierings have invited* 

From you, sir, we turn, respectable as 
you are, and etobracethe present occasion 
^ of appealing in a short address to our 
^ country, which has discovered so hostile a 
•* spirit to our whole dissenting body. We 
^ cannot aflfecit to be ignorant of it^ ^nd we 
•* mean to compkin of it with that plain- 
** ness and freedom, which becomes us as 
•* men, as Britons, and as Christians. In- 
• stead of concealed or open malignity, we 
•• do assert our claim to public good- will, as 
*• faithful and virtuous citizens. In times of 
** danger, with our lives and fortunes we 
** have vindicated the rights of our country, 
♦* we have ministered to her most valuable 
*• interests, we have been the foremost in her 
^ ranks, nor has our fidelity or afiection 
** been marked with one public stain ^ and 
** in times of security, by an obedience to 
•* the laws, and by an active industry, we 
^ have largely contributed to her prosperity. 
^ $udb has ever been our character as citi- 

-" 7ens, 
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*♦ zens, nor can one public crime be proved 
** upon us ; unless it be a crioje to 4i^r in 
'" religion, to choose our religion from the 
** bestjudgment of our own minds. Strange 
" that in this enlightened day, and in this 
^ protestant land, that should be darned a 
** crime, which even popery hap learnt td 
** excuse j which is of the very essence of a 
^ protestant's character j ' which the nature^ 
** of religion requires; wJiich theapiritof 
•^ the Gospel enjoins ; which in every view 
^ is one of those unalienable rights, that man 
" never can abanpion j which cannot be the 
^ object of political control or regtdation, 
^^ as it respects not man but God, and <jhal- 
•* lenges all, the governors and the govern- 
** ed, as equal subjects. But though we as- 
" sert this right as not amenable to human 
** legislation, we plead that it is perfectly 
"innocent J we molest not the freedom of 
*' any one, we resist not even the things 
" which we can never approve ; we submit 
** where conscience is not wounded, where 
** proper religion is nc«: profaned ; and 
1 " though 
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•* diough assuredly wishing t;he progress of 
^ truth and piety and virtue, we meditate 
** not the reformation of errour, nor the cor- 
^ rection of evil, nor the very interests of 
^* christ^nity, but by appealing to the ^n- 
•* derstanding of men, and by a dependance 
" on the concurring, agency of God. 

" Having therefore this claim on the pro- 
" tection of all wise and good government, 
" we do, in this public appeal, solicit the 
" return of that good will from our fellow 
•* subjects, which we are entitled to, and 
*^. which we are honestly disposed to retiirn* 
** In nothing but this general good -will can 
" we be safe, as has been awfully witnessed in 
^ the horrid outrages at Birmingham, which 
** were immediately directed against the dis* 
*1 senting name, and which never could have 
*' broken forth, if they had not been thought-* 
** lessly or wickedly ministered to by propa- 
*' gating and encouraging throughout the, 
** whole kingdom an alienation of heart from ^ 
" dissenters. 

** But even to procure this good-will, we 
voJb* I. n *^ can 
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** can khake no dishonest promises ; 6Sjr re- 
^* ligioii, such as our owii mindis ap^?6ve* 
•* we neither cdh nor vWH abahdoki, nor on 
^ the grotiiid of this religion catt we ever 
** cease to protest against every deprivatien 
^ of civil right to which poWer has subjects 
** ed us. If for this a national malediction 
" must continile to go forth against ua, we 
" wirh our enemies soberly to consider, that 
** national maledictions, however weakly 
** founded, are those scourges, which folly 
" and wickedness riiay let loose, but which 
** neither wisdom nor virtue, nor perhaps 
*Vall the oi'ganized powers of government 
** can restrain, 

^ With this re^rve of freedom in religion, 
" freedom in the rational defence of oiir re- 
^ ligion, we are subjects of the British state, 
" and have iio views, no wishes, but what 
" are connected with this character ; and 
^* inasmuch as any honest son of Britain 
^* ought to promise, we pledge ourselves for 
^ civil obedience, for peace, for good-fel- 
^ lowshij[T, and for a generous content in all 

•"the 
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^ the course xSl Midtts^ry and viittie, Cctt^ 
•* fident that we shall not violate this pledge^ 
** we respectfully solicit protection, trust^ 
•* good-will^ and the pleasant sympathy of 
•* fellow^citizetais asrd fellow-christiaiis. We 
•* love our country, we prefer It to ever^ 
** other under hedven, but with our ideas of 
** country are inseparably connected liberty^ 
law, and good-fellowship. If these should 
be irrecoverably lost to us in this land, 
** every land will be our country, where these 
** blfessings shall b6 presented." 

Signed in the name of the associated body 
by the members preseot, 
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George Walker, 
ISamuel Catlow, 
flenjamm Naylbr, 
©coi^e Lecy, 
Steipben Hughes, 
Jeremiah Dethiefc^ 
XVifliam TEntroistle, 
nice ifoiles, 

•Joseph flabiiM M3\^rd^ 
4osk^ph Iiooker> 
Joha ^shwell, . 
Abij^b Hill> 



Adcock Shaw, 
George HardstafT, 
Robert Thompson, 
William Freckletoq, 
Joseph Frearson, 
Francis Walker, 
Samuel Cocker, 
Thomas RatcliffeGawthoi*lit, 
Richard Sutton &i3row, 
Thomas Astley, 
James Pilkii^gton, 
Daniel Grenow,, 
n S Jo»epb^ 
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Joseph Dcnhttv Jobu WilluaiB, 

Samuel Smith, William TwdU, ' 

Thomas Machidj Joseph Barrow, 

John Machin, John Danes, 

Jofcn yir«t90D^ Edward Gibson, 
Tbemai Wooley^ . Thomas Hawksli^, ^ 

Joseph Griffiths, Robert Smith, 

John Goddard, Jacob Brettelt, 

John Locker, John Atenburrow. 
Samuel Statham, 

About this time he was engaged in^ coi> 
respondence with Mr. Grey upon the "Sub- 
ject of parliamentary reform., Oa the 6th 
of May 1793^ this gentleman was to move 
the house of commons upon this subject, on 
which occasion petitions were to be presented 
from the metropoHs and other districts. As 
an additional support hfe was desirous also, 
that it should be countenanced by the town 

-of Nottingham, for which purpose a petition 
drawn up by Mr. Walker, and signed by a 
Yery respectable proportion of it's popula- 

, tion, was presented, but the freedom of it's 
language occasioned it to be rejected. The 
passage that excited this repugnance in the 

house 
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lioute to it's acceptance, was the foilowmg ; 
•* from Tarious causes, the constitution of 
"^ these Hngdoxns has passed into the grosseic 
^^ abuses, so as to insult the commmi sense 
^ of the nation with a name, when ^ 
" reality is gone." How the insertion of 
this clause could justify the rejection it is 
^tiifficult to discover; no disrespect to the 
Jbouse or insinuation against it's authority 
•was intended to be conveyed, but certainly 
jao respect was ever meant to the very abuse 
which the petition deprecated. The ptfi- 
jenting of the petition was postponed at Mr. 
JPitt's special request, which was made in or- 
der diat he might be present to press the re- 
jection of it, 

A prevalence of the same evil counsels, 
which had refused the' just claims of the 
dissenters, and which had rejected every ape 
plication for the correction of those abuses 
in the constitution, that were productive nf 
such injurious consequences, was now about 
to precipitate the nation, contrary to every 
principle of justice and political expediency, 

» 3 into 
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into a war iritkout one) definke objtM i^ 
view, but originating soldy in that invari<> 
Hble hostility, which it had displayeci to 
wiiatever tended to enlarge thd priocij^es of 
ftivil liberty. To prepare the pubHc miiid 
Ifer the adoption of this measure^ e^^epy ei^ 
fert was made use of, by insinuations of difk 
loyalty and revolutionary principles, to dt^ 
tect the passions of the multitude againM^ 
vi^ho possessed sufficient ^iourage and wie? 
«lom to oppose themselves to the mad pro*' 
^ccs of the minister. To the animosideB 
<&us wickedly efieited may b^ attribiued the 
j^opular excesses a<i Birmingham. In the 
town also in. which Mr. "WfkUber reskied it 
liad engendered such a rancorous spirit o| 
epiarty^ that it eame to be in a coasi4erabId 
"degree unsafe, to express a dtfierence ofopi* 
-ifion from tho^, who were attaqhed t?d the 
measures of ministers. No appreheasioi^ 
W this kind however could deter bim from 
Jtxerting his ii^vidual eflS^rts, to irrest if 
possible the progress of those fatal i^eadip*9S, 
ivhieh were pregnant with so ipuch fuin tp 

the 
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tbecoui^ry; . While ih^ war waa jret QvAf 
Impendiqg, but after t^e hoHik diapoaitiQo 
of govefr^pqonp h^d b^^x^ ppi5?ieiitly.ev«icedi 
he eudegvQUfefl ia a pppular afidretss tQ hif 
fellow-toif iismeii, ^igped.lf>y twent}>six of it*5 
priaciBqhHilubitants^ ,to coayipce them of 
f^e injuriftijp conseq^i^nces, that it oou^t ior 
j^yit^bjyocjasip^totli^ intQc^sts of th^ir mar 
^faptjiriqg district, as. \\r# ?$ tQ the gener^i 
Hrp^geritfy pf the coiintfyf Thg appUcatiou 
vra^ npp in vaiQ, 4 pe4t;i9!3L f<)r peace, conipd- 
6ed by jyir^W^er an4 §ig»g(J by about 3000 
nafnes, Tf^s pre^eAtsd ilQ paEliameoj: io. aidL of 
Mr. G^ey-s p^otioq^iiii?293, a measure .which 
alsq if^Af .^qpjc^ ^ hi$ 9P^iaI request. 

The en^rgjijes l^x^ms h^d displayed iu dc- 

|ence o^ bp¥ yadepep^QPCe, and the/unex- 

^ajpp)|ft4if up<;ess, which had atten4fid the pro- 

gf eg«,of hgr. ^Fws, h?d^ annihilated ei?fiy, ex- 

'?fi?cta^^^ 9^w»ucc^^ £q)}s4^ Aa the^ikppbied 

.J^abficijity o|F her ^iiSjOrg^mxed governmaitr; 

yet th^ W.?^ wd treas|we of the^ oation 

.coutiftUj?4 to flew vVith a prodigality uneqf- 

*fPpMj» fori»er w^rs, afid for the proie- 

n 4 cution 
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cutioa of objects adapted at the mere caprice 
of the Qiimster te the existing ciicumstancet 
©f the times, and artfully varied for the pur* 
pose of protracting the national delusion; 
The same cause, therefore, that had wigi- 
nally excited the patriotic efforts dE Notting* 
haip, continuing to exist, similar petition! 
were subsequently presented. But the e& 
forts of Mr. Walker were not limited to this 
object, other important topics continued oo- 
-casionally to exercise his p^i. The great 
cause of parliamentary reform was not 
abandoned* — The abolkion of the slare* 
trade, during the time in which it was ad- 
vocated, occupied a considerable portion of 
his attendon. The attempt of minist^^ in 
17d5| to establish a new and undefined law 
of treason, under the pretence of better se^ 
coqng his majesty^s person and government, 
land for more ^fectually preventing seditious 
meetiags and assem^bhes; an attempt which 
excited the first appearance of national opw 
position to their hitherto triumphant course; 
was regarded by him »£» ft measure .that 

aimed 
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mimed at one rude blow utterly to subvert 
ftU die rights of Englielimen, and intrbduce ' 
a military despotism. On this oecaftion pe- 
titions were sent from the corporatioil to the 
difl^ent branches of the legislature; but he 
lias so admirably described the nature and 
tendency of these bills in the following let^ 
ter to a member of parliam6ilt, that no apo^ 
logy can be necessary for it's introduction 
here* 

^ Dear sir, 
^ I most sincerely thank you for your tet- 
^ ter, I shall for ever thank you for every 
^^ thing that assures me of your continued 
^ friendship and esteem. The gra^tifications 
^^tyf friendship and esteem are all the treasure 
^ I possess, and all that I ever hope to possess,^ 
^ beycHCid the means of a decent maintenance. 
** Nor do I repine at this; they are the rkhest 
^ and the pleasantest food of the tmnd, whife 
^ wealth in a very small degree ministtrs to 
^ this generous purpose. I have much la:- 
** mented that we should become totally sepa* 
^^ rated in political sentiment, fov ideru vefie^ 
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^\ 0$ i^m noiki e# 4m^m vera amtcUift. tst, 
« But iJiU8 perfe<:t hurtnooy of ^entinjent in , 
!f not' CO b9 ^pected in tbU world. $t 19 » 
** gr»t sftatter to agree in the gregt p^i^ciple^ 
»* pf mqi^ftlsi in beneyc^nce, in sfiettion to 
^ haw one cQinm(»i mind However, my 
^ d^i«ii<) t^ ivbject of poUtics ys no$ an un-» 
if ^eresting conpern. It is foun4s4 m mo* 
Wral prinfiple, it is .a branch of mprjil^, ip 
•* involves the character and the happine^^ of 
** a people, and to think and .to act ^fight in 
i* it/SBiut.for evei'be.ar seripu$ duty of man. 
^ I am fiQronadfid that you apt cqn^-cientioijf ly 
P in yQu; judgmeiit of ^ two dregful bUls* 
>» niiueb ar«» ready to. receiye the ^aiicpiw of 
4* tjbe'iegiiiatuf e, aod with confidieiic^ in y^or 
,v vtrt:i)oi}» mtention, I shovild not feaye q\h 
y crndfid my own op^Qion of th^ae biJ^ ic^ym 
^* yowi if iyQiir frien^^y letter h^d nocipxipoil 
If me pa i discut^oni. ^ou . mil ^tPUti ine 
f^diMidnifi to lay. ttij miod. bpl(!irdty<a><» 
If tMawl^t. '■ 

^f-The Qwyefltioii itilUsr^hipJ^ ^i^^it^ 
,«f yonr hfiuapi ^s $» bsWly dmigj^^ ^-. »«. 

« artfully 
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Hk artfuUj framed, as^ with aci appearance of 
)^ regulaong th^ right of diecuwiag asadrei 
a moustrating against the act9 of ministarial 
^ or legislative government, to preclude th^ 
t^«xercise of the right altpgether, to reiider it 
?^ a mere name, a nullity. It i&clogged'wkh 
iiapch obstructions in it's first commence- 
J^ment, as to render it douhtful, whether a 
tt naeetiug, however earn^tly desired, can bSft 
fr obtained at all. The clerk of the peace msif 
V aot be found, and from a variety of pleas 
lihiB official act may not take place. The 
titjfpSitM of the papef* of diie district may de-^ 
^cUndyin^ refuse to print the nptice senttd 
¥ ium ; he it jiis oyrn master, and I see no k^ 
i^ to£oipCQ him; he may plead, th^t his paper is 
!W |^q:ttoccTipUd, he may dday it ad infnUum^ 
f^ and thuq llie application for a meetingniay 
^ktk. k^s praparatoi^ steps be again de&at?d ot 
^. protracted beyond the f)eriod of relief* >0is- 
>f j^fectioa Wtha cause, subserviency tp the 
ft fleasum of gDvemment in $uch )ow venal 
^dnvrMtera, axMi dependence ofk ministed^ 
1^ ^oiir^v«)llsiiggeiit a thousand eiPasion«; Ts 

^it 
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^ it fit that liberty should depend on the pled^ 
^ sure and will of such agents as these ? Ytt 
•* to such the legislature has humbled it. Sup- 
^ posing that nothing of this adverse nature 
^ diould take place, yet a fortnight must in- 
*• tervene, before the meeting can assemble; 
^ Has the loss of a fortnight been contempla* 
•* ted in ministerial and legislative movemeoitsi 
^ pf the highest importance to the public wel- 
•*£are? How fatal to every remonstrance 
f^ against the present bills would the silenceof 
** a fortnight have been ! But even when as- 
*^ sembled, to what purpose ? A dictator^ipb 
^ generally, the least enlightened, the least 
^ virtuous of the kingdom, and, with but few 
f* exceptions, appointed by the cr6wn, or ra- 
^ ther by ministerial policy and foresight, 
^^ controls all the freedom of discussion and 
** argument, views with his jaundiced eye 
?< every look and word, arrests by his soye^ 
^^^^n^mandate the progress of debate, t&zfis 
^ dbe person of every one whom he shall deem 
^^ o> ofibnd against temperance aod profMiety, 
^and thus reduces the meeting t^ a mere 

♦* mockery. 
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** mockery. Will any freedom or mantii^^ 
^ of debate lift up it's head under such re- 
"straints? If, resenting the interference of ail 
^ ignorant, insolent and corrupt dictator, the 
^ imposition of silence should be repelled, and 
^resistance to arrest should in any form be 
5* offered, the meeting is dissolved, and aftef 
^ an hour's continuance on the spot, though 
•* in passive but indignant silence, the whote 
^ ai^mbly is adjudged to military execution 
** and to the punishment of felons. This is the 
/^ regulation of political meetings with a vcn* 
•* geance! No ! in all sober construction, it is 
^* the utter annihilation of them j and assu- 
^ redly was so designed, though not by you^ 
*^ yet by the deep, designing, and profligate 
♦* authors of these laws. The children of dii^ 
" world have ever been in their generation 
** wiser than the children of lighu 

** Let me now examine the other^ of still 
>^ more awful complexion, the treason and 
^^ sedition bill. I say, of more awful com- 
" plexion, for a nation may bear to exist with- 
*^ out being allowed to interfere with, or re- 

- " monstrate 
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^ motatstrate agaihst,it^s political gOTerditieati 
^ but to have the walks of priSrate Efe inVaded 
♦♦ by a ^aw of indefimte ti^eason anil sedition J 
^ to itavc the moral sense of Hght and wrong; 
?:siappfessed in it's effort t6 speak, by aia\^, 
*^ to die construction of which no Iknit caii 
^ he kssig^^j and banishment and 6kadi 
*f denounced agamst senthnents, words and 
^ actsi which have been the habits of EngMeih-^ 
^ men, which have been sanctioned to theiil 
^ by every veAerable character of EngikH 
*^ story J is to step at once the barrier of idl 
^ temperate government, and pass into th$ 
** silent and dreary r^ion of pure and propeff* 
•^despodsm. Lavir renounces the idea 'df 
*^criiites trader such definitions as these, 
^disaffection to govemriien^ tendency to 
^ excite a dislike to the person and oflice of 
**^ the king, a dislike to the government as 
** ^tablished in state and church ; by stating 
^ nodiing precisely, they comprehend evei^ 
^* thing, and leave to a man no sfecuriity l!»\it 
^* In passive silence and submission. In cdn- 
** sooance with an odious law of that tyfaiit 
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^* H«i, VlII, Vepealed even by his daugfeieJf 
" Marjr^ it is now treason to call in q\ie$tiori 
^* the titk to die crowni What a whig thinks 
*^ of tiiis title, and wfeat the framers of the 
^present bill may thinfc of it, i» a very sd^ 
^ rious question, which is now pnt to isstje# 
^^'Mr. Bnrice, the apostle of fa&hionabie pdi 
** liticS^, thinks it an absolute, unconditional^; 
" hereditary . i^ight, claiming in defiancfeof^ 
^^ and iii contempt of atl choice of Ae^p^cJi 
* pie. Whiggisrtt has coAsidet^ it as a corii 
^ ditional bright, dependant on a settled cctei 
^* pact of rights between the crown and thfi 
** people, unquestionably valid, wMle :thi9 
" cdihpact is adhered to, but null, when this 
•* compact is violated. A whig may eeerf- 
** tinue to think and speak and write as h^ 
"has been u^ed to da; but court lawyers; 
^ who have calculated the blessings of court 
^ faVonr, ascending from a king's counsd 
"to. a lord chancellor, may construe thfe 
" title to the cifiawn. in the uncondrtions^l 
" serise, a'nd under this :new act the pid whi^ 
" notion may be found to be trekson. T^ht 
" VcSry revival in wdri:^ of Hen. Viirn 

« law^ 
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^ law^ may with good show of reason plead 
•* the legislative authority for this new coik 
^ 8tniction« One precedent of a deciaiosi in 
^ a court of justice may establish tht. sense 
^ of the law^ and this once decide, the vital 
•* principle of the Revolution of 1688 is de- 
^ stroyed, and therewith all it's active exier-* 
^ gies, which preserve the sacred treasure of 
^ a limited and well-tempered government. 
^ Mr. Heeves has pronouiK:ed the existence 
^ of dissenters to be a national curse, and 
^ that their utter extermination Would be ft 
^ great blessing. The whole kingdom knows 
^Mr. ReevesV connections and patrons, 
^ and this bill appears to be the opening and 
•* commencement of the great blessing, the 
^^extermination of dissenters. . Dissent is 
** founded in dislike of the doctrines and go- 
•* vemment of the church, and in dislike and 
♦• renunciation on the part of every dissen*- 
•* ter of all establishment of religion what- 
•* ever. A dissenter cannot repel any scur- 
^ rilous'publication against his religious prin« 
^ ciple and conduct; a dissenting minister 
^ cannot fironv his pulpit discharge his duty 

*«t« 
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^ to Kis people^ and to^a^pJa^^g^fifiratioii, 
^^ in inculcating and d^i^rnding th6 prkiciplfes' 
^^ of their common religion j a pareM do lii^* 
** first and mpst serious duty to his children; 
** nor last of all, in any incidental occurrence 
" of sodial debate, can a dissei^er reply to 
^'an attack upon himself and his religion: 
^* all these acts, springing out of the very' na- 
" ture of dissent, and involved in the duty bf 
♦^ every ' dissenteiv cannot he dona Wiikdut 
^ tending to excite a dislike to thec^tu"ch as 
^ estjalbilished bylaw, and incorporate 11:1 th$ 
^ government of these kingdomsir A 4is- 
^ seiner may be as innoc^it ks a babe of all 
^hostility to the churchy he' o^mrtiils her. 
** with the most pleasant mind to all thestjp* 
*^pOTt she can derive from argtlment^ -Hftd 
** the • protection of the 8Wfe,i but a^ a dis- 
*f sent^r^he cannot -think, he t:ani*€* speak, 
^•he cannot act, without tending to exeii^ a 
^* dislike against-the^oetrijSe^, oftcttadfay^i^s- 
** tabKshment, and being cflf thef ckuufch, ^ By 
^thia^law his urlav<>idableduty i&'^a^iudg^ 
^.to'be a «!rime of the mbiit awfvd 'm%nfetide* 
^' toh/u o "This 
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^ Thif rod jouy not be immediately brought 
^ forward in all it'* terrour j the msu^y may 
^be spared, Qot as an act of mercy but of 
'^ policy, aqd the few be selected as the sub«- 
^^ ject8 of vengeance ; and when a favourjt^ble 
" moment occurs^ the operation of this law 
^ may be let loose so as completely to effect 
^^the wish of the virtuous Mr. Reeves, the 
^ bje^sed deliverance of this kingdom by the 
^ utter e^itermination of dissenters* The 
^^ prosecutions, imprisonments^ and extH:\v- 
** tions necessary to this end, will shock the 
*^ humane and good less and less with every 
^ progressive exlubicion, and the whole be 
^ conciliated under the plea of it's being a 
^^ wholesome though severe di^ppUi^ for i^ 
f* general w^are. 

•^ Thus, my dear sir, I have given you my 
^ si^itii^eiitQ of tfaes£L planning bills. They 
^^ may not be executed to the full extent of 
^^ the^r iml^fMicy 3 but the bare idea that 
^ they may,* that they a^f capable of this ew^ 
^ tselM:, that dsey ar^ -concaved in thfi sfj^lt^ 
^aod are Vested wuh aU t£e power df ty^ 

. **raftny 
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•* ranny by law, is enouglr to strike ti&rro\x% 
^ into every thinking mind. I behold iU 
•* them all the apparatus of the tyranny of 
♦* imperial Rome, sanctioned by the forms 
•* of popular and aristocratic orders of the 
^ state^ executed by tJwB medium of a r^illat 
^ magistracy^ and the whole enforced by d, 
** military establishment, which enchained 
** the whole empire. Such, and in some re- - 
^ spects worse, is the spectacle presented to 
** us^ id these kingdoms. Whither can all 
•* ihis tend, — to what is it directed ? Assit- 
* redly to the same ends, for which the same 
*• means ?ind instruments have been applied 
** in e*ety nation under Heaven, where li- 
•* berty has been destroyed. The peace of 
*^ th^ nation is a fiimsy and stale pretence. 
" It is the pe?tce of ii's rulers, the ridding 
^ thetti of every restraint, the suppressing 
^ every murmur, and preventing every effort 
" of a virtuous will, which may be qpposed 
** to their views and measures. It is the luSt 
<^ c^ dnlimited power in a few, aided by a 
*^ we4ls and iW-foilnded panic of th« wealthy, 
^ W^Oi^ iMtoad of oite generous concession, 

o 2 , *' one 
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^* one yielding to jnst coniplaii^t, one move^ 
/* ment to redress the most serious abuses and 
." evils, confederate with the general spdiler, 
:*^ that administration which is the deserved 
."object of the nation's hatred ; and to secure 
** themselves against an imaginary jBvil, puH 
/' down every fence of protecting law and 
^^ Uberty^ commit themselves and the nation 
^^ to discretionary rule, and rearing within a 
I** fortress of power and terrour which they 
** have erected, look with unconcern on the 
" general ruin which surrounds them. Bw: 
." it is urged, that this tyranny is only a tenf- 
" porary suffering, that it is only to he of 
^^ three years' duration. Delusive ii^wilting 
^^ hope ! He who asks it for a day, m^ns it 
*> for eternity. ' Where in any age or nation 
"did the usurper : of •pdwier voluntarily and 
" virtuously abandon the^possession ? Eithw 
** the kingdom will tamjely submit to the 
/^ usurpation pr jip. If the former, it would 
" be unfit for the re-enjoyment of a tempered 
•^ liberty^ it wQuld Aot deserve it, it would 
" perhaps abuse it. . The very bearing would 
"be an; argument for cQOtinui»g.to..bear. 
. ^ . " Three 
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** Three years of calm and uncomplaining 
^^ sufferance, of that death-like peace whicK 
*^ tyranny always contemplates, would be k 
** fair and comely plea for continuing a sy- 
** stem, which had produced so blesspd an ef- 
** feet. But it may also be, that the kingdom 
" will not tamely bear, that indignation and 
** resistance of a form and to a degree not to 
** be calculated shall be the fruit of this tem- 
** porary usurpation. This is the most pro- 
" bable consequence, it is and must be in the 
** conteniplation of those who devised the 
** bdis; they know that it is in their nature 
" to generate abhorrence and resistance, they 
^ have sown the seed, and they expect! the 
*• fruit ; and then the argument will be irre- 
^ sistible, that the coercive operation of law 
** and power provided by these bills is still ne- 
** cessary for the repelling of tumult and se- 
•• ditious resistance. Thus, like all medicines 
*^ administered by stat^-physicians, whose 
^ aim is power and the security of power, 
** the very remedy generates the disease, for 
^* which the remedy is pretended to be ap- 
^* plied Unwise, oppressive and malignant 
■ I o 3 " admi- 
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" administration of government prbdncw 
^ discontent in the subject; this discontent 
*• is a plea' for a more coercive governnjent, 
** and on the foundation of it'i own crimes 
** alone, a delegated and limited power 
" erects at length the horrid structure of 
" despotism, that which has trivunphed over 
^ nations once as free as we were, and 
** which, unless the better genius of Britain 
*' avert it, ^;^ill triumph over this nation 
*^also/' 

. The limits which it is requisite to pre^ 
scribe <o this Memoir will prevent a mora 
minute detail of various other measures, in 
which he was equally ^ngaged^ for pro^ 
ixioting the welfare of his country, as' well 
^s the local interests of the town in which 
he resided; but the above sketch will su& 
Hce, to exhibit the leading principles of hit 
public conduct, as well as the great activity 
and power of his mind, who, notwithstand^* 
ing the numerous avocations pf his private 
life, could yet devote so considerable a por- 
tion of his time and attention to ttie service 
of tl^ pubUc. It" has b^en asserted, that' 

jp'atriotism 
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pamodsm h^.vntueof so stiblii^ a fornix 
that none but great and exalted minds are 
capable of conceiving it. To d^cate your 
time add your talents to the service of the 
'state \ to pursue great and extensive plans of 
j^ublic reformation ; to encounter th€ hazard 
of pers^u^ion, of pdpular odium and oxOh 
rage, influenced by no motive but a bene* 
Voletit desire ^tp^ promote the general im* 
provemeiit df manldnd ; is indeed too re^ 
fined and abstracted s^ principle of action for 
COQdtmo^ mihds to apprehend*' It is not 
:chat lo^ and vutgar attachnient to country, 
^hick is the e£^t of mere local jHrejudkes, 
which acknowledges no higher law tbajst 
W'hat is derived from the principle of national 
partiality, and which in it's biind zeal is 
equally as apt to pronjote measures diat are 
injurious, as those that are benefioial to the 
welfare of the ' community. But th^ true^ 
patriot will act from higher and more en^ 
larged conceptions of the public good. In 
his endeavours to promote it, he will ever 
adhere to those principles, on which the 

o 4 weil^ 
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welUbeiQg of society in general dep^i^^ 
\rhich havfe a reference to tke great and perr 
manent interests of man in every age and 
nation, aiid oti which his progressive ad<f 
vancement in knowledge, virtue, and< hap- 
piness is founded. In subordination tQ these 
he will ever zealously contend in the service 
of his country ; but, opposed to therti, even 
his country will be regarded a3 of secondary 
consideration* In this higher ^ceptation of 
the term therefore, patriotism is but a branch 
df that unlimited benevolence, which emr 
braces the interejsts of iiumanity at large j 
which is founded on those universal and 
immutable obUgations, that are p^ramouQt 
io all considerations of self, of friends, of 
kindred, or of country. This is indeed an 
exalted principle of action, superior to aU 
,the boasted patriotism of the Gre^a and 
Romans, which scarcely the more libera) 
and enlightened maxims of the present aga 
can altogether adopt,, but . which is in, per- 
fect imison with the all^embracipg philai^ 
^opy of tl^at jreligionj^ wl^pb eiyoins th^ 
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practice of universal charity^ which regjaitU 
the whole human rac^ but ^ menibere of 
one comoaon family, as the chiWren of ona 
universal parent, equally the subjects of hU 
providepc? and the candidates for feis f»r 

Such were the maxims upon which Wfcv 
Walker regulated hi$ public conduct,. and 
in conformity with them he may appear at 
times to have adopted politics hostile %q i^ 
interests of his country^ Throughout die 
whole pf the American war, and during the 
cortimencement; of the war with France m 
i793, notwithstanding as an Englishman te 
felt the shame of national defeat and hu^ 
xniliadon, yet in contests so unjust he depre- 
cated the success of his country's arms. But, 
though his patriotisn^ CQi;ild not in his opi- 
pioii supersede the unjdterable laws of right, 
jpio one ever felt a purer or more ardent at^^- 
;achment to his native soil IJe gloried In 
the name of Briton j he loved his country, 
because he regarded it as the seat of libertyt 
of S^W?4 I^W and justice, of science, of arts, 

of 
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of tivifitation. To preserve this proud prfei 
eminence, to transmit unimpaired to future 
generations these distinguishing advantages, 
which he had recdlved as the fairest portion 
of his inheritance, was with him a sacred 
duty, for which he held himself accountable 
to God, to his country, and to posterity. 
And though it was his fate through life, to 
pursue a diankless and a' fruitless office in 
struggling against the vicious establishments 
of civil society, the corrupt and destructive 
policy of a selfish world, yet this did not 
relax his exertions, or abate the ardour ci 
lus zeal. » 

His talents however were not calculated 
merely for public life. Ifew men wer^ more 
eminently gifted with all those qualifica- 
tions, that enable an individual to shine and 
interest in society. To the circle in which 
he moved his habitual chieerfiilneis of dis- 
position, his lively and animated conversa- 
tion, a good-natured pliancy of mind, that, 
where the great interests of religion and rao- 
jrality were not concerned, would accommo- 
date 
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date itself to the various tastes and under^ 
standings of those with whoifa he mixed, 
rendered him at all times a welcome guest. 
At one period of his residence at Nottingham^ 
he was singularly fortunate in his society. 
A kind of literary club, composed of a few 
select individuals, was accustomed to meet 
alternately at each other s house. The 
members of this club were generally of a 
description superior to what most provincial 
towns are capable of affording, men of cul- 
tivated understandings, and of great moral 
worth. By a singular fatality, most of these 
his early associates, though considerably his 
juniors in age, were removed from the stage 
before him. 

There were yet remaining several, to 
whom, from long habits of intimacy, from 
;a real regard for the excellence of their cha^ 
racters, and from a feeling of gratitude for 
personal kindnesses, he ^zs sincerely at« 
tach^. To relinquish these friends, who 
were endeared to him from so many consi* 
derations ; to resign the regular exercise of a 

professioiii 
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profe69ion, to which he was warmly de- 
voted ; to quit a congregation, of. which 
be had been the respected pastor for twenty-^ 
four years ; and, at an age that most would 
deem a suiGcient plea for an exemption from 
the active duties of life, to undertake the 
management of an institution, that required 
unceasing vigilance and great mental exer- 
^on, to which his whole time and attention 
must necessarily be devoted, and m which 
he must forgo many personal comforts, 
evinced a vigour of mind, and a sacrifice of 
private feelings to public good, .that perhaps 
few individuals tmder similar circumstances 
would have displayecL In this however he 
merely acted conformably to the taiour of 
his whple life; for never perh^ips has there 
been a i^an, w&ose conduct was less in* 
fluenced by a r^ard to self. Anxiety for 
the welfare of ^ an institution, to the success 
of which he was taught; to believe his per* 
sonal services were necessary^ alone dictated 
I4s removal to Manchester. The salary that 
wa$ promised him there, as theological pro* 

fessor^ 
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feasor, was * not more than he was reviving 
^s minister at Nottingham ; and even this, 
from an insufficiency in the funds of the 
» college, he never received* For the last two 
.or three years of his continuing in this si- 
tuation, he had also the additional charge 
both of the matheniatical and classical de- 
partment j so that die whole burden of the 
institution rested upon himself ; and to this 
Ixis advanced age! and declining heakh were 
tinfiqual, as he has himself acknowledged in 
thie follQwihg letter to a friend i'^ : ^ 

" It is in respect to your letter,! wHehreii- 
}^ quired more than a common reply, that I 
"^ ha^e delayed my answer. I am every day so 
" harassed and exhausted by havhig for this 
*' year imposed' upon nie the whole dtity of 
" three tu^o(rs, that I seldom retire in the 
-*' evening with strength or spirit to' en- 
*^ counter the least etxertion. My piiesent 
" labours are fitter for a Hercules, in his 
** youth than for an old man. Thot^h I 
*' have never liv6d an idle life, all my former 
** employment was: but as amusement in 

*^ compa- 
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^ comparison with my^ present I havt 
" twice a day the full exerdse of my bead 
^* and voice for twa hours at least, as tbeo- 
** logical tutor. The remainder of die day^ 
^ stimmons me to the duties of classical 
^ and madiematical, which, though easier, 
^ as fttpposing a knowledge more ready tb 
^ come forward when required, yet cannot 
i^ be discharged without thought and refieo 
^ tion^and^^as an exeixise of the yoke greatly 
^ fiitigue and exhaust me. Add what may 
^ be called my intervals of rehoation ar6 
^ considerably occupied in preparing my 
^^ mind for the work of the succwding day. 
^^ To all this is to be added attenticm to exel<- 
^ cises, compositions, and to domestic regu- 
^ laxity and morals. Nor is this alL I 
'^ preach more than when I had the char^ 
•*^ of a congregation ; but though this is gra- 
** tmtx>us, I cannot, to indulge myself, reftise 
^ it, as there are some small congregations 
•• anmnd this town, who well deserve atten- 
^ tiaoEi, bat cannot maintain a minister." 
As a memiier of die literary and philo^Or 

phical 
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piuail. society erf Manchester, Mr. Walker 
vras a Sequent contributor to its Memoirs; 
and upon the death of Dn P^\:iTal,* he was 
apppktted jto succeed him as president. Hm 
contixuied for nearly two years after the re- 
signation of his ofBce in the college, to residd 
ia the n^hbourhood of Manchester ; a spot 
be was induct to prefer, as it afibrded him 
the sumiuisment of a large garden, to which 
hfi was all his life much attached. Finding 
however that!tbis situation did not agree 
rmlth his health, he. once more changed hit 
p^e of abode, and removed to the village of 
Wavettree near Liverpool, where, after a 
long and active Ufe spent in the cause of 
truth, of virtue, and of reHgion; a liife oc| 
frhich be could look back with satiafkotion 
9XkdfiBd no cause for regret^ he had deiti*- 
Ixiixkod. jbo wear t>ut the evening of his^dayi; 
sif the society of a &w friends of amgaoiai 
Mntimencs awi dispositions^ by whom far was 
respedbed and. beloved. But it wa)p pe»& 
mittetl him for little more than a jmjnfi4 
ei^oy th$ happtness, which such asituotiodt 

afforded; 
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afforded ; ' and a great part of this^s ipkAt 
under the languor of increaMng weakness; 
and in preparing for the ptiblicati^n of hia 
works, an exertion too great for bis d«clki^ 
ing health, so that in all probability it accfi^^ 
lerated his dissolution* 

It w;as manifest that the increasing infif* 
inities of age were stealing fast upon him i 
die powers of his mind however remained 
imimpaired) he displayed the sakike vigourf 
c^ intellect^ and his wonted cheerfulness 
•till continued to enliven his hours of rela^i^ 
ition and social intercourse: the only c^ 
lervaWe / difference was occasional^ fits of 
abstraction, during which it is more thaii 
probable that, his mind was occupied by 
such serimxs reflec^ns as the intimatipiis of 
declining: life are cakulated to impress } f oir it 
was aj^rent that there wa:s a nu>re guarded 
cdikc^on of himself, a more evident attempt 
tt> sepress that warmth of temper, that quickji- 
Htm of spirit,nvhich. through life had been 
bis.ironstitutibnal tonperament, and Vrhkh 
he himself has acknowledged that hecpo^ 

. ; sessed 
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tesfiildfiii a giieater dsgme^ than .Wiisit wkh 
all^ixis sense of 'doty ta God *and man, hm 
kfld be^n w^U able to maaage} 2nd whpnce, 
Irom tlfuu^ inquktad^ of: |nind, and pain of 
sd&Qoiklemniu£ori, ladikfhdy eurpme of tfaas 
passion had dSb^asioned^ had Boftod many af 
therbittarest T6|S[ations which he had eK? 
peoienced in his postage (hhxigh Ihfe^. Had 
he sai!viv«d a f^w more years^ it maf be 
hitiy, |^8i|nitd that he laroaid ha^w gpoe 
vmH nigh ts> have corDeet^d a propensity to 
wtlpa^n^ to hia^ feelings and hk |uindpiei9, 
aod ^Tfjyre aiont his faoral diasacter pt^d 
Kith aiiy juftice b? inpmgmad. Thtia had 
has »lfimng»^BO mother efiect than ^ exak 
Imd punfy Ins mind^ and to aabdiae it moi^e 
jmd oion to those lessms of gentleisess, fHU 
sieacft, and resig^tion, th^t «mght die better 
Atitifor a worid o£^Meahdi0re. ' -^ 
'. Jjaii^79(^i4^ had pttbli^idd' two irolames 
nf Sen^ns.*^ These had for se^Mid^ yean 
been but pf print, sOid iiaviag iieen* mpfk 

¥0*. I. p called 
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called for, he was induced to republish them 
with the addition of two other volumes* 
This, with two vohunes of Es^ys- which he 
designed for the press, was an • important 
midertaking, whicdi. brought hinrto iionddn 
in the spring of the year 1807. For some 
time after hisiarriyal he enjoyed^an linustial 
flow of healdx acid spirits, but alas 1 . his lamp 
of life was nearly eadxausted, and it*s presant 
brightness was but a deceitful gleaip, that 
preceded, it's (Complete extinction; . He .^i^as 
apparendy conscrausr of this himself^ for he 
dropped many expressions^ denoting that 
he did not expect long' to. live. > When in 
conversation with a near relation of the kte 
Mr. G. Wak^dd, he lamented that he had 
never seen him after his confin^nent ac 
Dorchester J *^but,'* $ays he, *5 T trust that 
^ we shapmeet in another world,awoildto 
^. which I find, that J am fast approadung*" 
Soon ajter this he was attacked by what 
appeared to be a .^oknt lumbago, which ie<- 
sisting every effort to remove, he was advised 
t9 keep bk bed. This produced the desired 

efiect 
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effect in abating the pain, but at the same 
timis his weakness kept increasing, whilst hi» 
appetite at length jso totally failed him, that 
a little wiiie was the only sustenance he 
i^ould be prevailed upon to take, ypder 
these 'drcumstances it was evident that the 
power^^of life could not long be maintained: 
he soon after sank into an apparent insensi'*, 
bility^ that continued to the last. In this 
state, to the suiprise of his medical att^d** 
ants^ he continued for some days ; his pul* 
sation strong and regular, and his breathings 
free. Early ^however, on the morning of the 
' 21st of April it was discovered that hi^ pulse 
had ceased to beat, and that his last breath 
was expired^ though the actual termination 
of his life was so gentle^ that it was not 
perceived. 

The last act of his life, while § state of 
perfect ccmsciousness remained, was an at* 
tempt to express himself in prayer ; l^nt the 
power of articulation was gone t nevertheless 
he was dbserved for some time after, with 
his hands fdded upon his breast, to be 9b* 
p 2 . sorbed 
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«orbed ia fervent deyotiari ; thus' dyiag,Ta» 
Itft h^d Jiv^, wkh a miad diresied tdwaixiB 
<3r<>d arid another worid*. .1 : 
* .: 1$ would fee unjfflst no clow tfib accomot 
t^ithput rabgouiinfg the fkkhfdl addl^^asiir 
«i*ted iportrait .of Mr. Walker^ diranana.l3iy Jbis 
ifriend the late GiUiert WakefiekL; "whcr, in 
4;WactenEmg the TariQ^ls imHTidaak: that 
2xad presided orer the Wariiiigtoa riostibs^ 
ti(» at dt£&cent ttmee^ passes the foHqwing 
chslog^um upon his taleocsaiid hbmitu^i-^ 
^^ TheJa^ whom! shaHmcoitioB of tiuaiaxt- 
^*dable fra&o^tyy but Mot ^the least in tope. 



:^ Ht "^dieit at the bouse of his ftiend and' former 
£ upilj Henry Sibitb> Esq, M. P.^ wb69e kind fttfejitionf 
.during ^he whob of his illness cause4 the absence of -hu 
relatives to be on no other account regretted by thera^ 
than as they were deprived of the soothing eonsblatloit 
of administering in person 'the same iirieiidry and^sifiec- 
• ^Qpstfe .offices. ' ...... 

, jMx. .Walker had jthrQcdiiwep, two of whom ^rriy^ 
him:' one' mafried to Sir George Cayley, Bah. of 
Bromptoft House, near Scarborough : the other residcii , 
wWr his mother A -'Wavertfee Htieia: Etverpool.: irtie 
4huBd diid ;ij ift infaBcy. . '^ ... 
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^ is the Rev. George Walker, dissenting mi- 
*' nister at Nottingham^ 2l fellow of the Roy at 

Society. This gentleman, take him for all 
** in all, possesses' the greatest variety of 
" knowledge with the most masculine un- 
** derstanding of any man I ever knew. He 
" is in particular a mathematician bf sin- 
" gular accomplishmeiK. His treatise on the 
** Sphere long smce published^ and one upon 
^ the Conic Sections, are the vouchers of my 
*' assertions. His two volumes of Sermons 
** are pregnant with the celestial jire oi .ge- 
^ nius, and the vigour of noble sentiments. 
^ Hb Appeal to the People of England upoii 
" the Subject of the Test Laws would not 
^ be much honoured by my testimony in 
" it's fevour as the best pamphlet published 
" on that occasion ;^ were not this jud^- 
" m^it coincid^t with the decision of the 
*f honourable Charles James Fox, who haii 
^ declared to a friend of mine the Same opi- 
^' nion of it's excellence. 

** But these qualifications, great ^d esti- 
p S " mable 
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*♦ mable as they are, constitute but a mean 
** portion of his praise. Art thou looking, 
^* reader! like -ffisop in the fable, for a man? 
^ Dost thou wapt an intrepid spirit in the 
" cause of truth, liberty, and virtue — an un- 
♦• deviating rectitude of action — a bound- 
*^ less hospitality — a mind, infinitely supe- 
*' rior to every sensation of 'njalice and re* 
^^sentment — a breast, susceptible of the 
'* truest friendship, and overflowing with 
♦^ the milk of human kindness — an ardoui*'| 
*♦ ^n enthusiasm, in laudable pursuits, cha* 
" racteristic of magnanimity — an unwearied 
^* assiduity, even to his own hinderance, in 
^- public services^ My experience can as- 
^^ sure thee, that thy pursuit may cease, thy 
*♦ doubts be banished, and thy hope hp 
^^ realized : for this is the man, 

^* Who will now stay to compute the de- 
^* duqtion, which must be made fyom this 
•• sum of excellence, for sallies of passion 
*' devoitl of all malignity, and often excited 
** by a keea indignation against vice ; and 

«for 
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*^ for vehemence and {)emnacit7 ^^ diipusa* 
^^ tion ? I hare made the computation^ -and 
^ it amounts to an infinitesimal of the lowest 

The following quotation also, from ih^ 
Rev, James Tayler's sermon pul;>ltahed on 
the occasion of Mr. Walker's death, will 
prove acceptable to the reader, as accurate!/ 
descriptive pf his character : — 
^* la the moral portraiture of your de^ 
^^ ceased pastor, the most striking features to 
^^ me appear to have been di^nterested be» 
^^ nevolence and genuine simplicity of man* 
*^ ners. To every sordid^ selfish feeling, to 
*^ every mean artifice and sttbter^ge, I be^ 
^^ lieve him to have been aurUtter stranger^ 

V The benevolence of hia heart was dis* 
U played pot only in the ze4, with which h« 
^^ engaged in^ and promoted, every grand 
^^ measure, calculated .to advance the present 
^^ comfort and the future welfare, of his feU 
^t low-creatures, but also, in the, overflowing 
^* of good will, which^ Upon ordins^ oc- 

*• casions. 
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t^svijibh^rrit'tlseraQaiixc^^ the world, ^e the' 
** produce of artificial politeness, but ift hini 
^.i^eie tb^ Kni(udied>s^sigfestion^ df Chmtian 
^coimteyv:©f gfen^ne ben^voknce. . ^' 
: i^Noir. ksst sttikiiig' was the tinaflfected 
•^iittiplidfty of hig>4iiatuierd, so idtexpressibly' 
^'attractive!! Mis Aill st^tt^ and always^ 
^i'livaJy^ipiiiid^Mdirfg^tt^n G6it^ to spor- 
*^tiT)Qffi«ife9/o£ mtr attd riieTriment, with 
^•thi iiMGtceniSGU s«kJ 'pteyftlness of h child'. 
^'Happay-^-iiefllttl^ i«)tbifig. of that gktothy 
^^rgirity^'^.tha^ ata^tere r^setv^^ which often 
^^^acdoif^hy^ distiiig^iidh^^talents and at^ 
" taigmeaats, attd are to tep^ilsive to the free- 
^idfytn TDf coliveiss^iott- and -mtercourse; 
^'ioiuidm th^&'s^me time he; never lost sight 
^«f * ^he^tesipecfe i*hifch is d4i* td sacred sub- 
^ jects, i*or ^et daiftetioned licentious con- 
^ tfersatioft.^ - lUplete with pleasantry, he 
*f could, on proper occasions, be as strictly 
•* serious as *ny tijan. - 

-. - ' >*His 
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^)S:esQm^ieiime t<io, rgiiile q[m;d idisssitnulktiiDi' 
** waf adpeitaoii auvbo^ej^^^his : altthorpeftw^jof 

'^:{trcs9ed; aiid.M^ /iwir:Tuaifbmd^:qy»^ 
^ guised, uh]isvct3KB(d[ jecmdaict :^l%^ipr^>t^y 
*' that he inwardly felt that aversion, which 
** he outwardly manifested. For no motives 
*' of worldly policy, or selfish regard, could 
" prevail upon him to have recourse to, or 
" to countenance in others^ those petty ar- 
" tifices, for the accomplishment of even the 
*' best designs, which are too commonly re- 
** snorted to, and thought allowable by many, 
** who are ackriowledged to be, in the main, 
** upright and vyell-intentioned persons, 

" To him was^ strictly applicable the cha- 
" racter of Nathaniel, that he was an Israelite 
** indeeii, in whom there was no guile. He 
** really was the man which he appeared to 
" be. So that his character was as com- 
" pletely developed by the intercourse of a 
" few days, as by an intimacy of several 
** years^ At the very first interview he ex- 

** hibited 
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^ hitnted the marks of a most benevolent 
^ and cheerful disposition, of an open and 
^unreserved temper, of a sincere lov^ of 
^ tradi and virtue, of a most vigorous ^d 
^> ccMnprdiensive mind, which was ever ac- 
^^ tive and ever communacmtsve«*' 
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ESSAY I. 

GN THE BEAUTIFUL IN THE HUMAN FORM, ETC. 

In order to judge whether the Grecian 
imitations, or any other imitations, of the 
Human Form be the most beautiful, it ap- 
pear's necessary that some standard, some 
general law or rule, should be admitted, in 
conformity to or in deviation from which 
the sentence of beauty or deformity may be 
safely passed. That this standard has an 
existence in nature can hardly be doubted ; 
for, if man be the work of a designing artist, 
he must have been formed according to 
some model ; and this model in the contem- 
plation of the artist must be the standard of 

B what 
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what is the most perfect of the species, and, 
as far as the form is concerned, of what is 
the most beautiful in the form. The mind 
of the artist may then be investigated in his 
work, and it might seem to be no very dif- 
ficult thing ta /Collect a tolerably accurate 
idea of what answers to the more perfect idea 
of the arjcist, by omitting what is incidental 
and peculiar to every individual of the spe- 
cies, and retaining what is universaL And 
perhaps by a standard thus collected, -though 
insensibly, and without any deliberate pur- 
pose, every one does judge of what he deems 
to be beautiful in the form of his own kind, 
and in every form ^whatever. We find 
therefore that, in the estimation of the beau- 
tiful in the human form, there is a general 
agreement as to the contour or outline of the 
whole and of the pkrts, the comparative 
magnitude of each part, the proportion that 
each bears to each other and to the whole, 
and the order and degree in which each 
swells and falls. Whatever is remarkably 
elcessive or defective, whatever strikingly 

offends 
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offends against the general character and 
proportion of the parts, whatever beyond 
the general rule is abrupt and extravagant 
in the swell or fall, is almost universally, re- 

^JQCted as not beautiful; because not answer-, 
ing to that medium standard which every 
one has erected in his own mind, and which 
he has collected from the exhibition of his 
Sipecies, Ther^ is therefore in the imagina- 
tion of every one a standard, collected from 
observation, but insensibly and without de- 
sign, to which he refers every form that 
attracts his attention, and agreeably to which 
he pronounces that it is beautiful or other- 
wise, and in what degree it pleases or of- 
fends. It is an ideal figure, which the eye 
of the naind can contemplate, and does con- 
template, and does refer to, though the ra- 
tional mind cannot describe this figure ; be^ 
cause the figure has been imperceptibly 
formed, corrected, improved through life, 
in which the senses, and not reason, have 
been . altc^ther employed. The ultimate 

' figure, as a picture of the imagination, is 

B 2 the 
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the abstract of all the impressions which have 
been received from a multitude of original 
forms J preserving what is characteristic of 
all, and rejecting whatever is incidental, ex- 
cessive or defective, superinduced by vio- 
lence or art, or in any respect offending 
against the general character of the form. 

This perhaps is the secret foundation of 
what we call taste, or the perception of the 
beautiful, whether as referred to thfe human 
or to any other form whatever. I do not 
say that this is the only foundation, and 
that there is no other rule or principle, by 
which our estimation of the beautiful is in- 
fluenced; but I think it to be the principal 
foundation.: and th^ remarkable consenta- 
neity of taste and decision of the beautiful, 
especially of the human figure, proves that 
our rule is derived from nature, from our 
constant observation of the originals, as they 
have issued from thed[pr{»ing hand of the 
great artist ; and that,f h^is acquiring an abs- 
tract idea of the whole, we «nter as it were, 
whether, imending it or nd, into the mind of 

-.a the 
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the artist himself, and erect a standard of 
what he designed as the most perfect, and 
therefore th6 most beautiful, in the form 
which he has given to man. 

In this investigation of the standard of 
taste and the decision of the beautiful, al- 
though a general consent be acknowledged, 
yet it is manifest that the rule or standard 
will be moi:e or less perfect, as the field of ob- 
servation has been more or less extensive, and 
as successive comparisons with the standard 
already attained, and the introduction to 
more perfect forms, with fewer deviations 
from the mediunl character, have chastened 
in the imagination the picture of the beau- 
tiful. Every step in the progress towards 
this perfect image is the selection of a few 
from the general mass ; from continued ob- 
servation rejecting some from this few ; ad- 
mitting others ; till the field of observation 
is exhausted, and we rest in the image which 
is the result of the whole. 

But as the originals which are the subject 

of observation will in some respects vary, 

B 3 from. 
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fronii the influence which climate, occupa- 
tion, manners, and even the cultivation of 
mind, have on the human form, it will fol- 
low that a variation in the id^ of the beau- 
tiful is to be expected, and thaf diflPerent 
circumstjmces may be sp favourable to some^; 
as to rendef their conception of the beauti- 
ful more approximate to the faultless truth 
and standard of nature. 

Thia secret and imperceptible progress 
towards an ideal staa<lard of beauty may be 
illustrated by the supposition of an experi- 
naent, easily to be conceived, though not 
easily to be carried into execution. If imr 
pressions from the faces of all the women in 
this kingdom at the age of twenty-one, were 
taken on ai^y plastic substance, as suppose 
plaster of Paris; excluding however those 
who come into the world with obvious ex- 
cess or defect, who have been maimed by 
injury, or bfemished by any superinduced 
cause, as excess of labolir or rest, intempe- 
rance, deficiency of sustenance, or any ex- 
cess or defect of the pas$ions qf the mind j 

and 
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and an artist were to form a face; that vf^^ 
the mean of all the^se j it w:oi4d surely be ii- 
mitt^d that this, face would be the perfect 
model of our national beauty. If the same 
Qx;periment were made in other nations, 
excludiijig diose in whom the extremes of 
climate , necessarily induce a depravation of 
the forni, the model of beauty in the female 
face would be equally obtaipe^d in thes^ 
nations as their appropriate §tandard» And 
if froin these several national standards the 
mean of them should also be taken, this last 
image must be admitted to |^? as perfect a, 
ifepjresentative of the beauty of face, of tha 
whole female race, as is possible to be pb-^ 
tained. 

This judgment is founded on the supposi- 
tion that the design of theCreator is evidenced 
in his productions, and that the mean cha- 
racter of his productions of any species must 
approach the nearest to the perfect model 
contemplated in the Creator's mind. Our 
sense of beauty^ our delight therein, can^ 
find its object only in the production of tho^ 
B 4 Creator; 
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Creator ; our taste conforms itself to what is 
done, and the mean character must be the 
highest standard, the utmost conception of 
beauty that we can form- Either our ideal 
standard or image of beatity is bom with 
us, or it IS thus acquired : the former would 
be a mere arbitrary supposition ; the latter 
accords with experience, is confirmed by 
reflection on our daily experience ; it is 
the necessary consequence of every mo- 
ment's impression from the objects presented 
to our view : and if our minds were tiot in- 
sensibly led to this result by being commit-^ 
ted to the field around us, yet, as the means 
to the end, it might in this very way be ao-' 
complished by our deliberate act, by expe-^' 
riments similar to what I have supposed, in 
collecting the standard of national female 
beauty at th^ age of twenty-one. 

It might be expected, therefore, that the 
standard of beauty would be one and the 
same to all ; and so it is, as far as one and 
the same rule and judgment on any subject 
can be expected in t|ie vast range and diver- 
sity 
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sity of human beings. It has already been 
observed, that the greater is the variety and 
number of the objects that have been view- 
ed, and attentively viewed, by any individual^ 
the nearer will the standard of beauty in his 
mind conform to the mean character of the 
species which 1ms been submitted to his view^ 
and probably therefore to the trutih of nature* 
To a perfect uniformity in the judgment 
of beauty, it is requisite tha.j the field of ob- 
servation . be equal to every one, that the 
-mind of each observer be equally directed 
and equally attentive to the subject, that the 
circumstances which are favourable or un- 
favourable to beauty should be equal in the 
objects observed. But this equality has no 
existence, and therefore smaller variations 
in the estimation of beauty are certainly 
found : but withal, there is so much of con^ 
sentaneity in the opinion of all mankind, as 
proves that the standard in every mind is 
derived from a common source, and has 
much of a common character. I can have 
no doubt that a Grecian beauty among the 

Greeks, 
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Greeks^ a Ciroassi^ja beauty honoured by 
the. admiration of the Asiatijba^ would b^ 
acknowledged a3 a beauty of high distino 
tion by the westerir European, and that th^ 
European female whom the Europe%ii tastf 
has selected would be in no small dggree apr 
plauded by the Greek and Aaiajtk. Per^ 
haps, even a first rate African i^ the estima-. 
tion of her fellow Africans would be allowed 
by the European, the Greek and Asiatic, 
excepting colour, to possess the essential cha-» 
racters of beauty. 

It is probable therefore that the id^a of 
beauty, though acquired by observation onljj 
of the examples presented to our view, goe5^ 
beyond the limit of the materials from whicl^ 
it is derived, and is more perfect than the 
mean character of die objects observed. In 
acquiring the idea of this mean character w^ 
reject all obvious excess or defect ; we ob- 
tain thereby an abstract idea of ei<!:ess oTr 
defect ; we admit this as still in some degree 
adhering even to the most perfect originals 
that we have seen ; we conceive that $til] 

more 
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more ftulidess examples may be found; U51 
the vast field of humian life ; and our ima- 
gmation creates to itself a more perfect idea 
than our experience has presented. 

The result of the whole is this : every on? 
has within him, a standard of beauty, and 
this standard is acquired by every one froo^ 
the. same source, and is in all of a common 
character ; but will b6 more perfect^ that is> 
more conformable to the truth of nature, as 
the field of observation, has been more va* 
ried an4 extensive, as the attention has been 
more excited and directed to the investiga* 
tion of beauty, and as the objects of ,observa-f 
tioBf have been in those circumstances which 
are most favourable to the preservation 
and perfecjtion of the human forfii^ and 
wherein the original stamp and design of 
nature may be, either not at all, or in the 
least degree, counteracted and injured by 
adventitious causes/ I pretend npt to judge, 
whethjer in this inve^itigation of the standard 
of beauty there be any tiling of novelty o? 
ingenuity ; it wilLbe* sufficient to my pur- 
pose. 
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pose, if it be agreeable to truth, and be per- 
tinent to the second object of this essay ; and 
support the claim, which I assert for the 
Greeks, that in their statues are found the 
most perfect imitations of the beautiful in 
the human form, that have been introduced 
to our knowledge. If no proper standard of 
beauty can be acquired in any other way ; 
if the Greeks perfected their conception of 
the beautiful by a nice and delickte attention 
to this rule ; if they had more favoured ori- 
ginals to collect from, and hid a freer access 
to these rich originals ; if the Greek statua- 
ries were men of the first consideration^ and, 
besides their special art, had their minds 
raised and chastened by all the advantages 
which learning, science^ and cultivated taste 
can confer ; then it is a well-founded pre^ 
sumption, that their statues, as imitations of 
the beautiful, are 6f the first form, and have 
probably not been equalled by the similar 
productions of any other nation, if to the 
«tatuaries of no other nation the same means 
and advantages have been extended. 

This 
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This standard of beauty thus acquired, 
and the only standard common to all men, 
may be called the Sentimental standard ; as 
its primary derivation is from the imme- 
diate sense or impression of the human form 
upon the mind of the observer, and its ulti- 
mate result is the mean of all the agreeable 
sensations which the beautiful of human 
form have made upon the mind. 

But there is also a Rational standard, 
.which more contemplative and reflecting 
minds derive from a consideration of the uses 
to which the human form subsferves. Beauty, 
though in itself an object of regard distinct 
from every other consideration, ijiust, in the 
productions of every wise artist, be subor- 
dinate to utility; and therefore in those 
works, which we refer to the Great Artist, 
we expect that beauty shall be reconciled 
with utility. Nor are we disappointed; all 
that is beautiful in the human form, which 
we contemplate with so much delight, is, as 
a mean, in perfect harmony with the 
numerous and diversified .uses for which 

the 
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the htiftiaii form was designed by its 
•Creator. 

Beauty could ?ict be a prifliSry objefct ill 
the mind of the original artist, nor are tvse 
authorised perhaps to say that in owr sefnse 
i>{ beatity it was any object at alL When 
this artist designed man, that must to him 
-have appeared to be the best form, which was 
the best fitted to the field of action in which 
man was intended to move, and in which it 
was intended that he should reap the conve- 
niences and utilities of his being. If man 
had been designed to be an animal of speed, 
a form similar to that of the hare, of the 
greyhound, or the antelope, might have been 
assigned to him ; or if not precisely a simi- 
lar form, yet, in the limbs adapted to motion, 
a lightness of bone, and firmness of muscle, 
similar to 'what characterize, these animals. 
And by parity of reason, the qualities of the 
ox or elephant, if slowness of motion united 
with great capacity of burthen had been 
designed to be his predominant character ; 
or if a temperament of speed with butthen, 

tlien 
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then a tempered tmion of the fornis wliieh 
distinguish the hare ahd the dx, «8 in feh6 
horse, might have been thre character df th^ 
humah form. But as each of these uses ift 
a terjr hmited degree, -^nd subiserviait to 
many other higher uses ; ^such as quickness 
of movement towards eVery part; the o$ 
snblime to contemplate heaven as well as 
earth, and each with the greatest range ; ex- 
quisite sensibility, particularly in the hands, 
which are the instrumenrs of mechanic ope- 
rations; and, in fine, the unnumbered and 
varied u^es which the inventive and dreat- 
ing mind of man can meditate, were in- 
tended to constitute the character of man : 
we find therefore that a form is assigned to 
him, which is adapted to all these uses, -and 
to each m that degree in which it coiltri- 
btrtes to the concentred and harmonious 
utiHty of his whole being. But I liiention 
not this, with any of the views of the na- 
turalist or divine, but merely to show that 
•man can in some degree enter into the mind 
■of his Creator^ and, pleased with his form, 

pronounce 
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pronounce >lso that it is good| and belieTC 
that it is beautiful, because it is eminently 
useful ; , and as, without any consideration 
of utility, he pronounces that to be the most 
beautiful of all the varieties of the hucian 
form, which is the mean of them all, so in* 
fer the same conclusion, when he estimates 
the mean of all utilities, regard being had to 
the respective worth and dignity of these 
utilities. 

It is therefore more than probable, that 
whether we estimate beauty by the mean of 
utility, or simply by the mean of form, we 
^hall arrive at the same, or nearly the same 
conclusion j we shall attain the same stand- 
ard. But the investigation of these utilities 
jn all their comprehension and reference to 
their best result is more difficult, and, except 
in obvious and familiar instances, does not 
excite attention in common observers. This 
comrrion ^ense of man, however, in the. most 
familiar instjan.ces, is an evidence of vast im- 
^port-; the midd expects and is reconciled to 
the more delicate jjid^m^nts of more atten*- 
... tive 
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dte observers j and a pef vision is induc^ 
that if man were competent to the complete 
analysis of himself, he would find that the 
mean of his whole form is admirably adapted 
to the mean of all his utilities. 

It is surely agreeable that the standard of 
beauty derived from, two very different 
sources should be found to he one and the 
same. In receiving that as beautiful which 
is, we defer to the divine wisdom ^ in the 
appeal to the reason of man, the mind and 
act of the Deity are justified to the niind of 
man. 

But there is also a use in referring the 
judgment of beauty to these two tests, as 
they mutually serve to obviate some diflB- 
culties, to reply to some objections, and to 
correct some erroneous judgments to which 
we might be^ liable, ifwe had only onetesc 
to appeal to. The expectation of the beau- 
tiful, according tp the sentimental standard, 
in all of the human kind, is repelled when 
we take into our view the varieties of human 
Jife» and admit that these varieties require a 

c confor- 
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conformation nicely adapted to the useful 
in all. Whether it be that difierence of di^ 
mate> of situation, of employment bodily or 
mental, andofage^ induce, as them^reef* 
feet of a cause^ such smaller variations of the 
human form ; or that man generally issues 
from the hand of his Maker with such raria^ 
tions of form as may furnish all the diversi-^ 
fied agents fitted to bear their several pam 
in the vast community of meli, makes no 
difierence in the conclusion. Wherever the 
diversities of the useful require a deviation 
from the absolute standard of sentimental 
beauty, we submit our judgment thereto, 
and acknowledge a specific beauty'; and with 
delight acknowledge, where adaptation to 
strength, to toil, to hardihood, to boldness, 
to enterprise, to speed, to versatility or any 
other peculiar end, is the predominating 
character of the form. In the distribution 
of men therefore into . classes according to 
their situations and subservience in life, the 
rational standard admits a beauty peculiar 
and appropriate to each ; which if not found 

would 
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would be deemed to be a defect, though the 
degree in which this specific character is re- 
quired would not be admitted either in the 
rational or sentimental standard of the mean 
perfect beauty of the whole human kind* 
Thus a length of arm and lightness of leg 
are well adapted to the manoeuvres of the 
sailor, but would be unsuited to the pedes- 
trian, in whom is required a strong and 
muscular leg with as little super-incumbent 
weight of body as is consistent with general 
Tigour. And thus, in the different occupa- 
tions of men, the estimated beauty of form 
in each class will be adapted to the part 
which. each has to sustain in life. A gene- 
ral, when he looks with pride on the manly 
figure of his soldiers, has a difierent stand- 
ard of beauty in his eye from that by 
which he would judge of the graceful ind 
elegant in an assembly of the higher ranks 
of life. We observe a similar rule in the 
judgment we form of the different classes of 
animals. The beautiful in the lion, the 
tiger, the elephant, the bull, the horse, and 
c 2 the 
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the dog, is referred to a diflFerent standard 
in each; and even in those species which 
come more under the observation and use 
of man, as they are subdivided into diiFerent 
kinds, they have each their appropriate 
destination and appropriate character, and 
the mean form in each subordinate kind is 
allowed to be the standard of beauty in that 
kind, though varying from the standard of 
beauty in each other kind, and varying frpm 
the standard of the beautiful in the whole 
genus, where an aptitude to a particular de- 
' stination is not contemplated* The horse 
for the dray, the road, the race, the field of 
chase and the field of war, have each their 
proper beautiful of form, while each partakes 
of those qualities which enter into the 
mean beautiful of them all. And the same 
is observed of the subdivisions of the canine 
race: the shepherd's dog, the terrier, the 
spaniel, the fox^hound, the greyhound, -the 
bull-dog and the mastilfi to which w^ may 
add the favourites of the ladies, are all esti- 
mated by very diflferent standards of beau- 
tiful 
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jtiful ierrii, and yet are all referaWe to a form 
which k the mean of them all, '^nd is con* 
ceived to be the most perfect idea df beauty 
in the genug. , . 

Tkh^ attention to thp \i,seful, and a fitn^g 
for the p^t which each is intended to act in 
the plan of their Creator, is. strikingly wit- 
:i:^eased in the icj^a ,wl\i,ch eyery. on? enter- 
tain? of what .is beautiful in the -form of 
^eich of the two sexeS ,of tjie human ra?e» 
No one CQUceives the' beautiful in the mai> ^ 
f9 be exactly, tratr^ferable. to tl^ beajUtifuJ ia 
the 'projjian, a,nd if the most perfect beauty 
^tte.f<?9aale wer^ f^ui^d i^i aonale, the ey? 
w^^idffee disg^u^ted j that male w^v^ldbe the 
|[^JfQc^;of scora or ridicule,, ^ot of approbar 

tkm.: ' -; -: . ^ / 

, , Pef}i^p6 the mere abstract idea of baa^iful 
,fbri(9, i^c^ependent of every other conside- 
j«tioft^ -would ^ p;?t>Aouoce the gentler undiv- 
Jatipna of the[ gp^sculi^e outJiQe to be more 
^anfprmed to ix9 .^t^«d»rd, than the richer 
iswell and deeper* f^Us of thief female fig^r?. 
Tet, ,in d^pM;§ of )|hi« abstr^cM: judgment, the 

c 3 most 
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most perfect masculine figure, if contem- 
plated in a female, would not be conBidefed 
as beautiful 

. The same submission to the useful, or to 
what we presume to be useful, because it is 
j^cording to the order of nature, is observed 
in the estimation of beauty, as it is referred 
to the diflferent jperiods of human life. There 
is a different beauty in infancy, in boyhood, 
in youth, in manhood, and in age. The 
xrhild in the arms of the Madonna, and John 
attracting the notice of his infant cousin hf 
Lis playful admiration, though the difference 
of their age be but very inconsiderable, yet 
would each, independent of all regard to the 
part which each is designed to sustain in riper 
years, be expected to exhibit a difference <:£ 
form and aspect. In the full-blown rose of 
Lucretia, and the opening bud of Virginia, 
which equally inflamed the passioiis of Tar- 
quin and the Decetovlr, and led them to the 
perpetration of the most diring and danger- 
ous crimes, though in each we imagine 
something that answers to our perfect idea 

of 
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of &male beauty, ytt in each we look for a 
delicate xiiscrimination of exterion, somoi^ 
thing appropriate of form and feature, ex-r 
pretsive of their respective age and ^itua-r 
tldn: 

In the domestic group of mother, wife, 
children and attendants, which issued from 
Rome to avert the veiigeance of CoriolaAu$ 
from his conatry ; if imagination give a 
beautiful figure to e»ch^ it will be a beaiity 
proper to the age of each, and proper also 
to the rdation which each bears to the aven^ 
ging hero, and to the shades of affection and 
interest with which each must be impressed 
from all the circun^stances of the interview; 
while in Coriolanus himself, that which we 
should acknowledge as beautiful and proper , 
in his figure would very materially difier 
from that of all the preceding^ 

There is therefore indubitably, as is gene^ 
rally allowed, a peculiar beauty of form and 
feature adapted to each of the passions ; but 
here also, in order to the perfect, the mean 
(Aust be obteryed ; and this perfect form, as 
^ \ expressive 
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*?xpres*ive of the passions, rejecw the predo^ 
minance of afty one feature, ^wiiich usiaiTpa 
over -the otljetis, which subdues the whok 
form and countenadcci to one characteriscic 
and generally disagreeable expression. Thil 
must enter in no small degree into all our 
judgment of tM^hunian figure ; the sense 
both of the beautiful and the ptopir must 
^s^tKHdte with our con<:epi^ons-'&f th^ mind, 
which the configuratio*i &£ the iform in dU 
its parts, afad in alVfhe attiog of maAd there- 
on, is fitted to «xpres6. Iti etiefy bumaa 
-figure^'A^hich on any -acc6unt attracts our 
^tfceAticn, the immfediatfe-iinpirtse is Wread 
the^mirid in the faee. Animals- read it j k 
is an- universal character, and designed to be 
read in sbtfie degree by all wha ha^e^a in- 
terest in its informktifcn-; fof it is i^e hind- 
writing of the Almightyf and -inasmuch a^ 
mind is superior to b6dy, than: fc^iii is pro- 
nounced -to be -itiote beiiftifuf, 'Which in 
every expression pFesenft a- beautftul 4laiad, 
and at the -same time is confordoied to tidb 
interesting a6fections- which are proper to ^be 

- ^ varied 
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varied situatidn aiid drcumstance of mind; 
Perfect beauty therefore supposeis perfect 
beauty of mind, and deformity in both is 
the violation of the mean.' Pterfect mind 
admits of no predominant passion but bene- 
volence; but even benevolence itself would 
be tame and insipid, if it excluded every 
t>ther passion. It would not be emted to 
<he field of htidi^n action and humaSi sym- 
patiiy, and co^ld not* invite our synlpadiy 
in retunS. The only influence of passion 
that-cih %e delineated vritli an attention to 
per^f ^fceauty is that which admits^ thit ex- 
^resSion'df e^ery passfion ; but crf^ e^ch ac- 
-cording tcF its wdrth and dignity^ "^atid the 
power wliich each in its place 'and rank 
ought to have over the fbrm arid ^counte- 
Tiarice ; and that face which l>ears tlie ex- 
pression of this temperament and proportion 
wifl be, 90 far 'afe respects the influence of 
"mind, l^e ih&st.lJeautiful. 
' But evfeti itfthe expression of the passions, 
thtftoate ami 'feiWal§ standard will differ, hdr 
can the tem^fel^fiaerit required in the dne be 

expected 
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wpected in the other. That laUdneis a^ 
placidness of countenance^ which is the 
lovely picture of % gentle f(miale mind, 
would not give (he promise of a miasculin^ 
mindy nor answer to our standard of naas-r 
culine beauty } and though the morality of 
niind will not submit her rulejto any ensLta^ 
{^es of hum^n lif^y and will without he^ 
citation pronounce that countenaiice ax)4 
figure to be deformed, on which the violent^ 
and intemperate passions have staipaped their 
character; y^t in the imit^tioixs of man as 
he is, tjie very imitation will soften t^edefbr* 
mity,and render that not only ju:ceptable, but 
approved, and as a beauty in the art, whick 
we shpuld fly from w^^h diigufit and hoTroy 
in the res^l ol^ct, 

3q £ir the^ we hava prooeeded in the exa^^ 
mination of the b^^utiful, not merely as a 
prelude to our decidiqg pn the excellency of 
the Grecian status, though e^en as a prft- 
lude this appeared necesss^ry ; for^ wid^out 
some rule founded in nature, ail dectsiofli on 
;th# beautiful in the imitative z^ pf the 

Qreek? 
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Greeks might be considered as mere opiniocu 
If we have not erred thei^ in this previoQt 
analysis^ it has appeared that, in the subject 
of the human form, the sentimental and the 
rational judgment of beauty are not discor* 
idant, but that the beautiful as a matter of 
feeling harmonizes with the useful as the 
end ; and as an influence from this, that the 
perfection of beauty as an absolute standard 
must be looked for in the middle fotm^i 
Ae whole collected human race, exclu<£ng 
all whom accident, violence, nionstrom 
births, or the extremes of <^limate, food and 
labour may have disfigured } and also ind^ 
middle form between the extreme of age, in 
i;^hich the^^ubject has not attained to or de« 
clined from the point of perfection, becaust 
all the varieties of the human form seem to 
respect thi« medium both of number and 
age. It has also appeared, that in the dis* 
tribution of occupation and character^ and 
in the expression of the passions, that inter- 
esting language of the human form and fe^j^ 
ture, there are separate stan4ards, which have 

each 
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each a specific beauty a$ tbeir: appropriate 
character^ though subordinate to the more 
universal standard, and acloiowlodgiiig it a$ 
their genus* Not greatly deviating fix>m 
this higher standard, each of the^ distribu- 
tions must be distinguished by thidir char 
racterisjtic form, jor they would not be beau^ 
tifiil in their place. 

;. Haying therefore to the best of my abihty 
i^d this fouiodatioti, I shall proceed 
:j II4 To inquiretwheriier those statues v^rhidb 
have .been preserved to us as monumems of 
iGfecian.arc and tawe do correapiwid, and itt 
jrtiat degree,.: to, those high conceptions of 
ibeauty in the: human form, -which both 
firom^sentiment and/rea&on we axe led to en- 
tertain^ . , * - , ' 

Appeal, then .to the sentimental standard, 
Aat is, to. the. most abstract idea of simple 
beauty^ without any consideration of utility, 
or destination to particular purposes and of- 
fices in the distribution of human action. 
Submit to the eye the best of the Grecian 
»tswie8.of this character, submit them to the 

severest 
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severest examiriatioft, place th^m before tite 
ideal standard'in the mind, and say whcdier 
imagination can figure to itself more exquis 
sitely finished models of perfect human 
form. Can thfe most fastidious critic say 
that this part is too large, that too small, that 
the wave of the contour might be more hap- 
pily exhibited? That timidity wherewith 
nature fears to exceed, when she delights to 
present to us the perfect of beauty, is deli- 
cately charactered; every thing is in that 
happy medium, that mild temperament and 
proportion which perfect beauty requires ; 
no muscle harshly obtrudes itself to break 
the charming roundness of the form; the 
minutest parts, the joints, the fingers, the 
toes, the very dimple, as impressed by th^ 
playful finger of love, is touched in the 
truth of nature ; in fine, the eye of the de* 
lighted spectator may look for hours and 
days, and not dare to say, not be inclined to 
say, in what respect they could be altered so 
as to be rendered more grateful to him. The 
eye is not satiated with viewing them j they 

strike 
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ttnfee Aot at fir$t with their full impres6i<Mi| 
but erery return to them makes a deeper, im-» 
pression^ unfolds new beauties, discovers the 
grace of nature in het most finished works^ 
and this perhaps is the most decisive proof 
of their superior excellence. If any thing 
be wanting^ it is colour and the expression 
of die eye, but of these stone and marble 
are incapable; the artist has done his part^ 
he'has effected all that the material was sus- 
ceptible of. Perhaps it is owing to this, Ae 
impossibility of communicating to stone tl^ 
soul which speaks in the countenance, that 
the face of the Venus de Medici answers not 
to our expect2U:ion, that it appears to be not 
so beautiful as the whole and every other 
part of the form. But the*artist has given 
to the whole attitude the expression of ap- 
prehensive modesty, and of the -v^ill to 
move : you expect the statue to atep from the 
pedestal. In the Apollo Belvidere is pre» 
sented every thing that elegance and grace 
with a chastened severity dnd dignity can 
require in a perfect masculine form. The 

beauty 
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bdauty of AntinoUs, the catamite of tia-» 
driaH) is feminine j but the form of Apolldi 
is "Such as mind giving its character to 
fom^ and countenance would prepare you 
to expects He is not Jupiter, nor Mars^ 
nor Bacchus ; there is blended in his figure 
rfie excellence of each, but with ilo ex-1 
tremej he is such as you would look fot 
in the ruler of the day, the president of 
the muses, irithe handsomest and the wisest 
of the gods* 

This delight, which the Grecian antiques 
excite, and as a matter of feeling, without 
any philosophical inquiry, has been wit* 
nessed by all, in various ages and nations. 
arhe Greeks copied from nature ; her most 
perfect forms were their standard : succeed- 
ing artists have received their productions as 
a standard, and looked for reputation as they 
approximated to the perfection of their 
works. The antiejit Romans in the highest 
pride of their empire deemed nothing ex- 
cellent in the art of statuary Hut what was 
of Greek fabrication. Their admiration 

knew 
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S2 ON THE BEAUTIFUL^ IN 

knew no bounds ; and though, of the statujejj 
preserved to us, many are of an age poste-r' 
rior to the earlier Csesars, it is probable that 
they were all the workmanship of Gr^i^jj 
genius. The school denominated the Ro- 
man, though the Roman empire had been 
long extinct, was formed bn the basis of 
Greek art ; it aspired to no higher honour 
than to be the imitator of the antient Greek: 
yet, inimical as imitation is supposed to b? 
to great exertion, this school is allowed to 
have surpassed all other moderns in the 
beauty and character of its figures ; — whil# 
other subsequent schools of statuary, which 
have wrought from their own ideas, a^nd 
been laborious enough in the execution, hayg 
each exhibited less beauty, less correct- 
ness, less conformity to what every on^ 
feels to be to xaKov in the original. This 
concurrent testimony may almost be allpw- 
ed to be decisive. Among the artists ojf 
Italy, and succeeding' to them, in other 
countries, there^are^who appear to have de- 
voted their whole lives to the study of what- 
ever 
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et«r ii^ tnbsp be a«bifxil td MEHlre ^«r1iii3«r^$: 
ttid'if their tjaqudifiedd^feroMtttbl^^ 
bs^abiiidixiit^d^;! iNK>tdir iomkii&hseiipwUt^ 
armore refined and better funmKs^ Mindt> 

^^ilThe artists t>f later i^a^ce9Mb4lfdUg|I)(^ 
im the /pursuit of : t^ beiratifuljitMncidii^aiWfi 
dii? 'wl^h Oreecerihas traneipitiairfilio JM/ 
Hovje ^nyaofthm: Retraced th^ a«f ]^9f >:^ 
Grsdc iamsd iiiitfaedformiktioiilpf^coi^f beleB 
brattd sf^taife ^'Ha.l»J th^y'itek«^tfr9»:i^ 
^Ysdufiis of : apprd*^ fomii -j ^M/smf^M 
most b^ikifial imveaoh), aod d»ua/.cQiitpG$«<l 
a m^t: perfect ' whole •? Untftitbfcs h^ 4®sw> 
it 18 mete presmtiptian:So supppj$e thj^t:^^ 
will surpass the Greefc^: tiiat with;^H-^fti?i4 
af theraimeota they wifi »j)rwiw* ^itfmP ff ^t 
fectjmodel of bbattfgn^ ttj^at thit #e€ef)d jq^ 
li^acLof^l^ heautafiil. W9^ t»grei9Afw^;t9 
onr most perfect idea fcoqa na^(vi^ ^ 
} There it reason io beli^^e th^jt t^e^.Gto* 
cian artists did select the most . ^>faAj^ful 
cpjixuls, and> Stom . whjit app^i^^d po be 
tatf^t ^perfect in j^ax:h^ forx&ed th^r^jn^an 
, - i^uJ/' » figure 
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^gwentfi«h0ilHa«ti£iIii^iiti;iriu).i]tt8iBftii^ 

nianrQduidvtifpecEtediSgiaRrxirietj iaf ffibtciieifc' 

It is fnrtMso9»\»'d3mDied^Miiii i&artnjr 
«MifCiidb^Aia90 tatib pKtc|)CBe^!thaicad'£li' 
9nil»f W^AiH^^-iMQiit^Jiib' jnodicaraf Sit: 
«fld aU]b(ltl^:«r0i^eTeiinic»e-fiitp{i%!«d!q^> 

d«iedoa:iQ}f ccb» ittorcolbeGditifub^aad ^Jnofi^ 
ja4 %Iit$^^«:^'^eto«ey rkoovsiy ' jatid spdrttven 

■:^i^m^ ifr-^^ '|j^^0ek^td -as >t<k' Resist xfait 
:Jbkil»Sii«Hl ' «f»d ^'lip^Ksiicin X)£ the .^Qcioidl 
.governmeif^' is^'eeoi -ei^thiftlda^fameisr* 
;t<^ tjief^ iiJa^W' Gmik 4-ac:« tkor- pmeiBiii&ce 

l^T^e^&^m gkms jilted die w^fer*- 
;f£i^r^fi^ ^^!^ u( "varied (jhafxciei:^ 

->*.r<3i1 * . fc exhibition. 
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■::..! P_g 'its 
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Aoe gqjoAUj^con^derj^d.t^ r T^N^ 49gS^?ii¥i 
^^01^ mp^oini- Mthich is the gift «f j^'9.v^ 

fvae. S%^. ^^7 Pq^b^ ^#m 0^ 1^ Qre^l^ 

l^eypnpajsj^ d^i?8<i, she fre^y,#J>^ 
f§l§d:JIM:rf«ai^rfai?^*^. ¥?«> ^^kmf^l 

ll^%9jfrJ^ft>«P -rot cjKk 6^^1^,300^,89,-1^^^ 
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jk; uud^am-^. ^tim^W k^ saltibiiwif ytA, 

MC(ft«^M»«f <ai«'iiigher ^iik» lliiHi^aiMA 

4t«rilM>fi&^ meBtaHfiergies, inviftf'tii^^o^'^iiiPr 

In Ihe hit>»^6: <Sf!t;^ij' and, what^i^kmeis 
tnAffioktt^'to evety <l«pf^&^dA of fbtti<aliii 
bieaut^/conftfteftiiifitikai the f>q9sto«i#d ^{rt^ 
.4r<eH»m<^ and hMted itKlns. • Tliie1Meraii% 
iti^ ob«id<Q6e' The Modem £tirpp.k&.eiuJliot 
i^hral «h« iir4«t of iicf»i«n| -Greece. Ke hai 
not the same originals. Nature • preisented 
H0t<k^\irM<AiiX£& W the. Gr^k ; injured ^d 
lyer^tQXd, the can -exhibit to thib Eump^sfA 
xAXly-hef^^reaker (sVOdttction^ '• r .. 'i i 
^^7'0 tia^ cdiOiddt^i&ntf ^-nn^ .be addiiir, 
^rifttt I ha^e akeadf all\aded lo^ :^at!th^ 
Qfteek airtibts wef » triwi »f the &m 'fbrm;* W^It 
#diicAed) and of high'"iioksidelrt«ioiS. ' Su|Ml 
tier uistruc^on^ ffddf ad^il^si&n mthe^igh#lt 
lldAofirs, ^letaX^^ht ''&ind)ieititl^ 'gt^tti^f 

o3 conceptions J 
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il«M^pt}«iii^ aii^ffi»it;^ ^^ibflVf^iiS^ 

^krw «ti9 ile^Ut^fu) figlUffs «^H^» (^^M««. 
^T% ndf . t««ti;^ a}w«79 l^rdkl dud :^lf^«Mlil0i 

erful argumeA» in. ^sowf of Oi<eQviti ^rt^ 
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firom-tlie immeaae immber of worki whidb 
MOtped the repeated plunder of the Romaiy ; 
tnd from the valuable remnant which to our 
day has survived the destruction of ages, of 
successive revolutions, and the rudest bar- 
barisniw Memmlus, JEmihus Verres, <uid 
proconsuls, and praetors, and generals, and 
Romans of rank and taste, beyond all cal* 
culable amount^ itiight have been thought to 
have e:ihausted Greece of her rich treasures 
of art; but succeeding to them Tiberius Nero 
^carried off a valuable plunder from the Acro- 
polis, Delphi, and Olympia, and yet in these 
very places not fewer than three thousand 
statues were remaining in the time of Plioy. 
Gan any thing in modern times compare to 
this ? Can modern artists recur to so grand 
a feast of the senses, so glorious a school for 
instruction in t^eir art ? Does the patronage 
of later times present any thing like such a 
provocative to genius and rivalship, as we 
may presume to havetbeen the char^,^|er of 
Greek and Rohmu axmquity ? 

D4 
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--■■T '- ,?'v .'0-- x^ "V v.- ■^'-;: r 

■..■" :;' ■;.'"■ -Huyu. ' . ' 

0^ TIVACPDY^AND THE INTEREST IN TRAGICAL 

r i i '' *i * ' ■ i" '. ■ ■-;. • . t: r : "> 

JlEPl^ESElfTATlONS, 

The p^o^nWty whi<3i'1ilumatt nafiite has, 
in every age and nation, discovered for^specj* 
taicle's and represeiitatibns'of a tragic kind, 
ihoUgh It be universally -confessed that life 
sensations irid passions excited thereby afe 
In didr nature painfnl, and often exquisitely 
$b, ife'kt first view so skigukr and contra- 
'^Httifipy'aL phsBhomenon, as could not fail to 
dtaw'ftle attention of thoraKsts and philose- 
phets ; and challen^ ' all their ingemiity * to 
t^ohcile^o irregular 'a trait of the humiM) 
cirinctet with* tSe ^ most apj^oved likeness 
dfthfehtiito'aliniind. ;Thereare, indeed, sofae 
eitam(jles'tf thU prdpensity so rude, uncivi- 
Iked,*" arid iiifhiiihan, as mock all efforts «f 
Mgefttdty to't^ude them to a consistent and 
t^greeihWsfi^M^* iSrueH were the exhibitions 
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of gladiators, among the Romans; tbt tour^ 
aansents and jnsts ci Gothic chivalrj ; such 
are the bull-fighu of the Spi^ards ; the coa> 
. bats with the broa4 sword ; the boU-baiongs, 
coci:-fights^ and ShroT»'bde arnvsesofents of 
our own nation; t9^thqr w^th tlie horrid 
jollity of the North Americtn tribes, ezuk- 

. Mow w s»|l «»f flwff mm4 fwwlw 

fjf A rfi4ii iniMtary geniiw m^ ^W9tf6 hfr 
mmi wM», i^jr an fiuriy fM^^Jj^p^ wu^ 
4(9 (^(C^isf^ a]a4 OP^hdes p^;:y^, )^ loQse^ji 
nil i^ wUdnw» M?e triuTnjMip:'^ (WPfR. 
«Y«r i^e I^q4«ff' 4M»t;>)^ ^ .^ :f/^f^\ )^- 

.i8l«ni HlJpWral lis it w, l# |WJi^# j^.wi- 
:jiiiiBd ; hf ph*t»?er ff)fji99.||)^ Ii93;^/l>»)3^ 

^m^ wliw^ftfe 4^1^ r«)^ ¥ff0¥^^^ 
HOUJW^ propeiwty to «iici» ^ffn?«^ i* JP^f 

hibitioifV 
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.iKKin.pe«fi)*rby'tJb» nhxibnn mc<i^»)m:9§Mf 
^wn^ iMtoilMK^&ittjgn ntttoctd aK^ittMii 

bloodiff|drd^tli tb4^'i«ipbithmrB) m4 « 

rival the Romaa gr^deur, hof^dto Hefid^ 

fWtpfMflerd amidtt the borF(ar» of tuunlf^ jb^ 
imrodiPBUr cIm amt nagisiiiary «ita«iujA»- 
IMitti(i» p0«cf» It u a proof tbtc i^Mntftil^ 
Had BttlfiilK^tet in ti» hial c(amqy»6rim 
4f''th«^Cio^ ti»iiteaiM«i8» mU biitt*%btt 
nf ^Spaoitfd<> when tb«t Mix, wbonvooin* 
fsmimt imd «n - at^anwice. from speeiaolM 
isf blood ma^ be cupposed dio lafit to ^v* 
■fttke, wakS' admkied to tl)e most cpQfi»fiMnil 
-ftfttH^/Ar U^: to gf^tify tbem were tbt «)tt^ 
iil^e^c t)iv tW dKtiutuiiinfnti AU is intd 
fiiit^; ■9i^i\diwAiew'j^% with M>:Awu9rk>n 
-'VUlag^,siilii)f lihiir'isapiabFe ii waging utukr 
i^jM^ proflrncttd'-toitarM; i!ompMfidB» or 
even iiidii^6!reiice^ would vhum the &ttivi& 
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«e=pteVi(«(f:a tfikgier^|tte4t M/tli^ cnjeUikfari. 
itayftitiM of mirxi^saiciiatttm. i ^ifr^HpldMR 

4aiAong$c «iv tfaotwe owe.tht^iikifWtA^^kiQ^ 
^luth : the«8i«u}g«r jciUme$ kwnr jc i«og^ 

^ Siit:kre)[)Ksetitfl|^Onsa»e^^^ 

>t^Y)ft{ims6tttation& <rf'taai9edy anidi'fitiiAilctsL 

«lii8'dtbw« In thosra brutal joy ^itlplshm 
4imphitet^ ki'th^M»i»^ there beatjoy^^it^ik 
of < «mguiar ktnd J k jwnrars alitdM^^fws bf 
^rro^ ; and die hmn lieel&. thait th^Mi^s ft 
pain more than frxyportimmd loishd joy. i£t 
isr^Minlyy therefOTO, lUAphiloMphical) to t» 
duce tinder one class propenskies which an 
i>f so difl&rent a cast an<L infludnce'; nor 
^cai¥ ^that'ingenionsrf reach oritic, • the Abbi 
d«t^Bo9; foe jasdfkdin'jlerivkigitfavm, .im^ 
out ^istiiiction^ fram«aiie^comtB»xr)tfqufDoiA 
^.Isoman iSBiniL t o^^ . r . i .VvV., 
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some of tl» most cp}ek]^^f»dA^9^99.!>iX'l^*, 
^ckefi^ a^4^ ]^a4. ta,t^ ^fm scgudon.. , ,. : 
|tl)lj^ cJ^-^o?* ,;^^8e ;ir^%tip|ift . on j^o^ 

|5lg.worJ^rtfeia tb^ splu^pn,of t^s diJ^S^^ 
t/f>fi^pe^9ffffifm wsbit^yw l^Jiw toiodoJ«?j?pf 
%9id^ 19, (^8^gp^nQ«; tpt.d;ie.jdeUgbt we ;jij|^ij(C 
Iwnng^iBc lOSft *fpy^,^; iiveljr j^Hqi^ 
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tili^^Pm^ likif^SiA fmd^t ^if^'wm 
wil«W'itf«iiw«'te^«^i - 'o ^'"i '■■■ 

tomes pain ; and tfee move&erit- 6f plll^'4 
HtlDI tii0(teri^^/^«ii(^^;ihe9' p«HB)«^^ it 

dkastroui 
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out which, tht spectacle i»e«dilr'--WIiRliitfllk 

,ciji ^j';^' continue 
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pass Into pleasure, andsiii^i^tbflai^ «Mtq 
^<mfa>«ai)»e';«B^iitt^tP5llM^ini#eslti(iixhe 

ta dttecaunn; araefcd^ ttij>hi»tfaM tnnafb >ii[ 
tUe£#re4«idciiun|c?iigBiilite£z^ Itf'tibii 

4i) f^th»*'p^«6iikcite^^ .tb»iM«;^iMtl|||| 

9:JiJ1^x^.:^ spectacle, 
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ipettacle^ are dtstinct, and at the same mo- 
ment are j«di highly e^^ufeite; There is, in 
truth; no' passing of the one into the othen 
It is a fiirther abjection to the theory of 
Fontenelle, that he has assigned no proper 
source of pleasure, which can give it^ com- 
pteiionto.thapain; the circnmstaince-whith 
tie has noticed is metdy an alienation^ and 
can only: acfxoimt for a diminution of the 
patni . This circumnramre tif . the whole being 
but a fictidO) has esoe^tngly little, if any^ 
imfluence in isofbraaiig. and alleviatii^ our 
painful sensation; thougkit be true, that if 
it: were a tpectacle of real misery^ we should 
be replied from approadiirig it at alL But 
it is ako true, that the more the fiction is 
kept out of Tiew, the more perfect is the art 
of thi? poet, aoi the more perfect the eflfect 
of the imitation upon the nund o£ the spec- 
tatw ;^ whose interest rises to its greatest 
Hs^httwheo^ by a kind of divine power, 
be is carried entirely out of the considetacion 
of ael4 and , contemplates, nodang/ but the 
misery, as if it were real, and eaters ii^to it 

£ with 
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so OK TRAGSOT) ANB TH:^ IKTEREST 

with all the glow of natural fediiig. The 
solution, therefore, must be sought for in 
some other principle dutn the whimsical 
C(»iceit of a middle something, between 
pleasure and pain, founded on the cold re^ 
flection, that the whole is a delusion. It 
mky account, in some degree, &r the {^leg^ 
matic diabgues of a French tragfdy-maker^ 
and for the dubiqus sensation, the middle 
something between pleasure and pain^ which 
they excite ; but will never unfold the feeU 
kigs which the magic gemus of Shakespeare 
stirs up in the soul. 

The selfijsh system in morals, which ex« 
tracts a joy out of a painful scene, from tha 
grovelling consid^atbn, that, whatever su£» 
ferings are exhibited to our view, we are 
ourselves in a state of perfect securi^, is so 
grossly &Ise, that a moment's considerfl^oii 
shakes it off with indigoation, and leaves it 
to the soix^d soid which first conceived the 
kiea» This would suppose that su£&riog and 
distress were in themselves a gratfefuj spec^- 
tbcle, if they affect not ourselves ; l^at there 
8 was 
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Was a real malignity iri the human heart, 
and that it recurred to them as to a feast. 
This i$ a horrid • untruth : such spectacles 
are, in their nature, painful ; and all that 
the consideration of our own security can 
^ct, will be only to re9der them less pain- 
ful ; but of itself can give us rw> interest ia 
them, ncr render them at all attracting 

tOUSt 

The celebrated David Hume has offered z 
uc^re plausible theory j or rather, has added 
to the systems of Du Bos and Fontenelle, by 
referring the greatest part of that pleasure 
which springs out of the bosom of uneasi^ 
ness, wd yet retains all the features and 
symptoms of distress and sorrow, to the 
bewitching power of that eloquiwice with 
^hith the melanthqly scene is represented. 
The effect^ he say?, is like to the composi^- 
tioftof two forces, whi/chf co^xibining togpe-* 
tiiftr^ produce a new dkefrtion, a direction 
not c5ontrM7 to that of either^ bittt pftrtakin^gp 
ofbofih. 

Oi these &>m tEtnitratiooft ^ tha question, 
E 2 the 
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52 6N tfeAdlDV, AND THE INTBREST 

the first and the last, vit. df Du Bos and 
Hume, require a particular discussion, in 
the progress of ^hich the truth will proba- 
bly unfold itself. 

It is a misfortune, in moral a$ in natural 
philosophy, that the theory, which is to ac- 
count for important phaenomena, is often 
the creature of a bold and lively imagina- 
tion, and not the modest result^ of careful 
observation and experiment. As a theory, 
which is buik ori this solid ground of ob- 
servation and experiment, will always follow 
tis downwards to the explanation of facts ; 
«o every fanciful system is found to decline 
this test; and, if compelled thereto, con- 
fesses its insufficiency to account for the 
phasnomena of nature. 

It is, therefore, a general objection to both 
these systems, in the first view of them, that 
the principles, t» whose operation they 
ascribe such singular effects, are either not 
%t all present to the mind, while th^ir influ- 
ence is supposed to be exerted and felt j or 
piake a yery duUous appearance, and tittrtrly 
: : S : * vanish 
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m TKAGICAL REPRESENTATIONS. 53 

vanish at that critical moment, when the 
efiect of the tragic imitation is the greatest ; 
viz. when their presence ought to be iribst 
conspicuous and manifest to the very sense. 
Who, in the moment when the heart is rent 
and agonized with a tragic scene, can say to 
himself, that he converts the exquisitely- 
painful feelings of that moment into the 
character of pleasure ; or so as to be attracted 
by, and be passionately interested in, the 
scene } because his soul abhors the Janguca: 
of in4Qlence, and delights to be violently 
moved ? Or who, with Mr. Hume, is ru- 
minating on the ingenuity and eloquence of 
the-artisit, which can give to afictitiotis scene 
ajl thc^glowing colours of ixature ? Who, un- 
der the possession of sympathetic sorrow, 
has his eye fixed upon an object of intellec- 
tual taste, and feasts in proportion to the 
opinion which he has ofiihe poet's skill ? 

If the system of 3Du Bos be tru^, our at-v 
traction to spectacles of a tragic character, 
and the interest which -we feet in the repre- 
sentation of them, ought. tQ be proportioned 

B 3 to 
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5* OK TRAOE0T, AKD THE tNT£RB8T 

to the perturbation of the mind, and to th© 
violence of the emotions which are-excited. 
But the most violent emotions shall be at* 
tempted to be raised, while we are only dis- 
gusted with the scene j because the whole is 
destitute of that single requisite, which alone 
has power to attach us to misery. The play 
of The Libertine abounds with scenes which 
address themselves to our terror and indig-* 
nation; but we abhor the scenes, because 
they exhibit no field for a benevolent com- 
passion ; they are not the tragedy of a man, 
but of a fiend ; it is not human natpre, but 
hell, which is exhibited. Thfcre is enough 
6f violent action, enough of terror and di*^ 
stress, to rouse and agitate ; but being out of 
the field of man, we cannot sympathize ; or 
our horror and indignation are stronger than 
our sympathy, and we detest a picture 
which awakens ndt those divine feelings to 
which the soul of rtan delights to commit 
itself 

Otway, the eldest son of Shakespeare, haa 
greatly offended in this view, and gr^tly 

lessened 
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IN TRAajCAL REF&ESENTATIONS. 55. 

X iessencd the impresalon of lats genius, by 
the immorality and profligacy of his prin<^ 
cipal diaracters. We cannot feel for them 
aa we wlshv and otsr interest in their sui^ 
lerings is dimimshed, as they appear to 
deserve them« Soaoe touching pictures of 
innocent and virtuous distress/ to which a 
pure and benevolent sympathy, attaches it^ 
eelf, have resent him perhaps frorb our ut- 
ter disgust. The innocent, the gcmle Mo- 
nimiay and the moce dignified vii^e bf BeU 
vi^a, relieve the horror erf the vilfcuns with 
whom they are unhappily associated, and 
suf^^ort in us an intetest through the whole 
drama; 

The tragedy of The Robbers, and other 
}»:odvictioti8 of the German drama,.have the 
vice of Otway, hut with mbre eattr aoiragance 
and scorn of natut^ and thwdbre 'are more 
repulsive to the beast. With them to create 
what God never designed, and what human 
wickedness never meditated, is Genius j and 
to terrify is Sublime, if the system of Du 
Bos, therefore, be true, these are the per- 
E 4 fection 
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fection of the drama: btxt^in defiance of hif 
principle, they do not suitract, they t^pelj 
and their admirei^ mistalce astonishment ^v 
an impression of the grand ; gnd a horror 
and reyukinn from series o£ dreadful sufier* 
ing^ for an impression of the pathetic \ 
Butyjoa this system^ tfaeibterest in the re« 
preseritarion x)ught to be. proportioned,' not 
only to the bustling of the, scene, but to the 
bustling disposition of the spectators* This 
mtist be aHowbd) if the abhorrence of indo^ 
lent repose, arid the delight in being sdired; 
be the secret: cause which* attracts us to 
mkery ; arid derives to ns a pleasure in spec- 
tacles which in their nature are painful. 
But this is utterly contrary to fact ; * and the 
attention tafa£t, in this instance^ as in what 
I have already noticed, will demonstrate the 
incompetence of Da Bos' theory ; and dis^ 
cover the true so\u"ce of the phenomenon. 
Men of the. most active turn, who with 
hardly any other motive than to follow the 
violfflit impulse of their own turbulent spiv 
rits, can throw socx^ty into cpnvulsions, and 

feast 
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&t5t a^ it w^^ on those continually renewed 
scales of distress and terror which mark 
thdr ferocious path, are not the persons on 
whom yon would expect the r.epresanitation8 
of tragedy to produce their natural and most , 
powerftil efiect ; but the gentle, the Alible, 
the compassionate, and benevolent. The 
former r^emble the characters which, in th^ 
introduction to this essay, I have noticed 
among the Romans, Gotlis, Spaniards, ttk^ 
dians, and buil-baiting EngUshmen, But 
the man of composed and tempered man- 
ners, in whose breast compassion, mercy, 
'and benevolence sovereignly reign, is shocked 
at such characters; nor could possibly en=. 
counter their rude and brutal entertain^ 
ments ; yet bis heart is the theatre whereoa 
tragedy atts all her glorious wonders. 

The sache objection bears with almost 
equal fo»ce against the system of Hume. It 
is not the man of letters, who may foe sup- 
posed to be the best judge of composition 
and elbqueiice } nor yet the man of a lively 
imagination, "t;o whom the efiect of tragic^ 

repre- 
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fepreientations is peculiarly 9^)proprbtte. 
Though if a heart mellowed to pity be joined' 
to these adTanttges, the interest in sudh 
spectacles will perhaps receive an incretse 
from this superadded source; but tragedy 
exercises her. utmost power on even the un«- 
iearued and untutored, if there be found a 
feeling and benerolent heart. 

The same judgement is further illitstra^ 
from the powerful effect on an audience t^ 
a story happily adapted to %ht purpose^ 
though the composition be materially faulty. 
It shall awake all the, passions in whi^h tr^ 
gedy rejoices, more than all che fiei^tle^s 
productions of the Greek and French drama. 
Banks and Southern are poets of but a mid- 
dle fame ; yet the Earl of Essex and Oro- 
nooko will dissolve an audience in tetivs^ so 
long as the human heart and the inclhia- 
tions .which it has received from its Maker 
shall endure. If tragedy owe hw ^attractions 
to the eloquence of the poet ; it is to the elo- 
iquence of nature, not of art. An imtutored 
genius, having strong conceptions, a heart 

that 
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that tail ei*er intx> the feelings of a (t^aw 
heart, quick in catching the inost strikixlg 
features df distre^s^ judgement to select a 
happy tale of virtuous suffering, and sim* 
J)licity to follow ijstture in her plain waUt^ 
will in the fabrication of tfagedy reach its 
highest excelleiice* Such was Shafcespeare, 
»kI such, in a less ciegfte, were a few of hik 
neglected cotemporaries $ it was to their ex* 
tjuisite sensibility, to their ignorance of art 
arid fastidious refinement, which mi^ght havfe 
divetted them^from the reis^less elo^pience 
of nature, that they owe their superioirity 
orer the lettered sons of every age and na- 
tion. But, whatever be the sl^ill of the poet^ 
whether that of nature, or art, or of both, 
this skill is not critically Examined into du- 
ring the representation ; it is felt; k namore 
requires the critic's acumen to capacitate us 
for this eflfect, than the philosopher's pene* 
tration into nature to feel the lightning. It 
is not wisdom, but the affectation of it, 
which in so interesting an liour is attentive 
to all the finesses, delicacies, and ingenuity 
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of tl»e poet. The ingenuous simplicity o£^ 
plain feeling heatt is better emi^oyed j it U 
worth a thousand «udi wise ones ; it is the 
spectator and judge^ whom tragedy more 
delights in, from wjbyom she will receive a 
more aHding sentence* 

Mr. Hume very justly observes, that the 
force of imagination, the clergy Qf Qj^res- 
«ion^ and the power of numbers, are all of 
themselves natur^ly {Rasing, to the mind« 
But the- connection between ^i^ portion and « 
tlw fc^Howing coxiQlusipn is , wide a$ heayen 
and earth, when h^ adds : that if the objec|: 
lays hold <?f soi«e afl^ction, the pleasure still 
rkes upon us, by the conversion of this sub^ 
ordinaxe tnorw^t ipto that which is pre* 
dominant. The predpinin^nt emotion he 
asdumes i:o be the pleasure excited by the 
eloquence of the artist; the afie^tion laid 
hold upon is the painful sensation of the 
spectacle. Whichpf these two emotions is 
most likely to be predominant has been just 
now discussed ; but that a pleasurable emo* 
tion of on^ kind should lay hold of a paiinfui 

emotion 
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amotion arising from a very different source, 
and derive augmentation to itself from this 
combination, is an extraordinary position; 
and as contrary to the laws of nature in the 
moral as in the material world. Whenever 
contraries act upon each other, diminution 
and not augmentation is the result. The pain 
Continues to be pain so long as the character 
of the representation is preserved, and un- 
dergoes no conversion at all. — Eloquence, 
on whatever subject, is pleasing, — ^butwhat 
then ? If there were not some other circtmi- 
stance, some powerful law of our nature 
which attached us to, and gave u$ an interest 
in, a subject highly painful, the {Measure 
merely arising from the display of talents 
would be less pleasant, because count^^icted 
every moment by what is painful ; it must 
inasmuch as the pain amounts to be dimi-- 
nished, and if the pain greatly T)ver-ba- 
lanced the pleasure, it might be «itirefjr 
obliterated. ♦ , : 

He reasons thus himself, when he amn 
verts the propositicm ; observing that, tfkhe 

pleasure 
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pfeasurc arising from the cpnduct pf tj^e re* 
pr^sntation were, not predommai^t, the df* 
feet w<»!d b^ destroyed, and scht^w wquUI 
absorb tto mind. Before the pain l^ad nQ 
^gect upon the pteajure to destroy any part 
of it ; but^ as if it wero ef the 9»n^ fafiiUy, 
very obligingly mimscered to it$ increase, 
Mr. Hume has ^ideayoured to avaiil himselC 
of an allusioii to the weUrtcnowa lawf of jpap^ 
^n ; but to answer }u$ purpose he h^s a^-^ 
aumed that they resemble two forces moY^ 
lag in difierent but n^ opposite direc^ioos* 
But their resemblance is to two forcies mov« 
ing in absolutely contrary directipna; th? 
effect of which is, that the greajer ^fce con- 
dimes indeed to move onward in it§ proper 
direction, biH with a dimiAutiop of fore* 
eqiial to that of the leaser. 

It is further to be observed, on the theory 
6f Hume, and indeed of both the Pr^nqli 
l^ioaophers, that the one princ^le which 
satisfactorily accounts for tki. whole ^«fi4(0- 
Bwoon must.be supposed to be admitted* 
T£ natj, vib^ is mi^nt by the cosceMipn ^ 
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•• • 

each, tiiat (he objects represented are in their 
oaturep^nful to the minds of the specta« 
tor« ? And why painful, bm from the power 
of that sympathy which enters into feHow 
mSeting ? There is no other principle in 
man adequate to the effect, if this be not 
allowed as an overpowering law of humaa 
nature, no accoimt can be given, why a be- 
ing, interested in himself, and averse to pain^ 
should transplant into his own breast the 
pain of another, and court a partnership 
with aiSiCtion. Mr. Hume may be sup- 
posed^ though perhaps involuntarily, and 
while nature, not theory, was speaking, to 
have conceded something more than this ; 
when he observes that the pleasure, not- 
withstanding the supposed conversion, weara 
the features and outward symptoms of spr- 
row ^nd distress. 

Again, if to the eloquence of the poet, as 
to m proper cause^ be ascribed the (Measure, 
pp, to speak more properly, theinterestwhtdbl 
we take itji tragedy; why will not eloquence^ 
fffiplQ}Md oa othor •ubjects, equally Wereef 
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and captivate ufr? Why will not picoirwf of 
otker objects, equally just acbd animatedi 
equally engage our afiectlons ? If it he said 
that the objects must be in themselves in* 
terestingj then the eflfect is not derived 
wholly nor principally from the eloquence 
and manner of the artist, but from some 
other consideration, which previously in- 
terests us in the objects that are represented; 
Mn Hume has very artfully maimged his 
illustration from facts, nor is it to be denied 
that the principles, to which he ascribes the 
whole, have their influence. But with less 
attachment to a preconceived theory, it is^ 
methinks, impossible to avoid the discovery 
of the great master principle, even in the 
very facts which he himself adduces. ^ 
; The notion of conversion, which he bor** 
rows from Fontenelle, is an arbitrary ras« 
sumption; and may be classed vrith the 
Cartesian notion of nature's abh^rrtnee of 9 
locuunu But if, by the delight of b»pg 
moved be understood^ that every pa^on^ 
the so^ delights in its pr o^ jsstrdie^; ^iti^ 

true 
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true that the mind of man will, under the 
impulse of any affection, be moved towards 
the object that is united to the aflFection. 
And it is also true, that rich imagery, strong 
expression, the harmony of numbers, and 
the charms of imitation, are all grateful to 
the mind, independent of any end to whicih 
they are directed. It is to these that certain 
productions owe all their interest ; but they 
are light auxiliaries in the grander pro- 
ductions of tragedy, unless so far as they 
are necessary to the perfection of the imita- 
tion ; without which there is no representa- 
tion adapted to nature, ancX therefore no- 
thing fitted to lay hold of the heart. 

What Mr. Hume intends by his reference 
to the deserted parent, is diflSicult to say ; 
when he asks the question. Who would ever 
* think of it as a good expedient for comfort- 
ing an afflicted^ parent, to exaggerate, with 
all the force of oratory, the irreparable loss 
which be has met with by the death of a 
favourite child? Certainly it were a ridicu- 
lous part to think of comforting the parent 

F by 
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by any such means ; but the i4ea of com^ 
forting by such a procedure, or ,the idea of 
comforting in the thing to be illustrated by 
this allusion, if any thing be meant to il- 
lustrate, are quite out of the question. No 
one ever conceived the intentign pf the tra- 
gic poet to be, to comfort his audience ; he 
means to distress them j he exerts the ut-r 
most farce of his genius to distress them; to 
give them as touching a feeling of the sor- 
row which he paints, a$ mere sympathy is 
capable of receiving. So is it with the de- . 
serted parent : he who would ingratiate him- 
self with him cannot take a more effectual 
means than to catch him in hi^ tenderest 
moments, and, with all the eloquence of 
words, expatiate on the virtues, the shining 
qualities, the promising hopes of bis child. 
Such a conduct would be unkind ; it woukj 
be cruel ; but it would be effectual He 
would win the heart of the parent, in the 
very momenj:, and by the very act, which 
was rending it' in pieces. It is through th^ 
gat^ of sympathy that he gains this access 

to 
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to his heart ; the pareilt embraces the man, 
in whom he acknowledges a fellow hearty 
one who appears to feel up to the very 
height of that senUe, \^hich he has himself, 
of his lossi ^ 

I have bestowed, pef haps, more attention 
on these systems than they may be thought 
to merit; as, whatpvet ingenuity they may 
lay claim to, they have little ground of ex^ 
periment in human natttre to stand tipon* 
But the examination of them has answered 
the principal purpose. The analysis of their 
defects discovers in every step the real source 
of the whole phaenomenon ; and what is of 
more importance, it discovers the wise pro- 
vision of the great author of all for conduct- 
ing the oeconomy of the .moral as the ma-* 
terial world* But the simplicity of nature 
offends some ; to discover only what ev^ry. 
«ie laay discover, and what nature forces 
Upon the notice of all^ argues no superiority 
of genius; they suppose, diey invent, they 
«reate^ knd in defiance of nature they erect 

t 2 vain 
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vain monuments of their own wit and in- 
genuity. 

In every view of the human mind, during 
the exhibition of tragic imitations, com- 
passion, or sympathy, in a more extended 
sense, presents itself as the operating prin- 
ciple, the immediate sense to which such 
scenes address themselves. This is the only 
principle within us, which is suflSicient to 
attach us to miserf ; to connect a being who 
is interested for himself, and is in the con- 
stant pursuit of his own proper happiness, 
to connect such a being with the unhappy^ 
and as by an irresistible impulse introduce 
him to a' partnership in their afflictions. 

The contradiction, therefore, which this 
propensity, at the first view, carries with it 
to a leading principle of our own natures, 
vanishes wh^n we consider it in this im- 
portant light; we appear to act in perfect' 
consistence with an acknowledged, and 
powerful, and highly valuable principle of 
Cmr natures. While our other senses are 
:. ' continually 
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continually opening themselves to their pro-' 
per objects, it would be strange - indeed if 
this internal sense, whose aim is directed to 
the noblest character of man, were reluctant 
to its proper exercise, and averse to those 
objects, and to those scenes, which imme- 
diately address themselves to it. This would 
argue indeed a defect in his constitution, 
such as could not easily be reconciled to our 
ideas of that designing wisdom, which in- 
tended him to be one beautiful and har- 
monious whole. 

If, indeed, the end of compassion, as a 
principle of human nature, were directed 
only to particular exigencies in human life, 
as an instant stimulus to acts of kind pro- 
tection, and humane alleviation of fellow 
misery, it might be thought sufficient if it 
were reserved for such interesting occasions ; 
and the mind were not led by a further im- 
pulse to the participation of distress, when 
no immediate object of our benevolent in- 
terposition is before us. But compassion 
was implanted in us with more ^extensive 
F 3 views, 
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views, not merely that it might come in ai4 
of our good will on pressing occasions, whicl^ 
may justify the pain it give? us; but that^ 
by a inore regular and uniform exercise, it 
might minister to the sublimest virtue of 
pian, and dispose us, oq every occasion, to. 
wish ^nd do well to the , creature like our- 
selves. . 

There is a striking difference in the ex- 
ercise of this sense, as referred to the real 
distresses of human hfe, and to the fic- 
titious ones of tragedy j and this difiercnce 
is wisely adapted to their respective uses, 
When we are summoned to immediate ac- 
tion, the syrnpathetic feeling is pain unmix-^ 
ed, in order to give power and velocity to 
the benevolent stimulus. We have no pro-r 
pensity, therefore, to such scenes; we do 
not wish them to exist, in prdpr ths^t our 
compassion and benevolence may have ^ 
field to action ; though he who orders^ oy 
rather permits them, has wisely proyide4 
that the calamities of human beings shal^ 
pper^te ^o the pioral improvement fmd per- 
fection 
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fection of their minds. But where the di- 
stress is inerely'fictitiousjor the representation 
of what is past; and no kind humane inter- 
position is expected from us, but only the 
cherishing an uniformly benevolent temper 
may be supposed to be in view ; then the 
pain is mixed and tempered with something 
that we know not to give a name to, some- 
thing that must attend on every mind in the 
exercise of its best affections, a complacence 
such as a superior spirit may be supposed to 
feel, if he were viewing the infirmities and 
distresses of some inferior system. To such 
scenes, which imply no augmentation of the 
real calamities of our fellow-creatures, but 
may minister to the augmentation of dur 
good will towards them, we are moved by 
an internal impulse j by an impulse which 
^ "we approve of in reflection, and which those 
who are little accustomed to reflection do 
howeter obey. 

In speaking of the affection of the mind 

to tragic representations, I have adopted the 

language of the writers I have opposed, 

F 4 while 
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while I was discussing their theories ; and I 
may myself, in contemplating the itnpuUe 
to tragical representations, and the com.- . 
placence in those benevolent affections which 
are excited, and distinguishing these from 
the impressions on the heart which the spec- 
tacle of pain e3i:cites, have used the term 
pleasure, yet with a visible dubiousness and 
reluctance, because language immediately 
suggested no other term ; though it by no 
means corresponded to my idea, nor to the 
real truth of the sensation* When the mind 
is but moderately interested in any tragic 
. scene, and has leisure to attend to no other 
circumstances than what are appropriate to 
sympathy, it may be sensible to feeliags 
which are in their nature pleasant,, but 
chiefly, if not entirely,, springing ^ o??t of 
. thesd collateral circumstauces; * ftajt when 
the increasing distress of the scene entirely 
possesses the mind, all semblance of pka?^ 
sure vanishes, and the feelings are those of 
, pure compassion ; but not, unlesa in some 
particular instances, painful up to the de- 
.V gree 
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gree of aversion. It is not dtrktly ju$t, 
therefore, to isay, that the feelings at such 
an instant are in any degree pleasant j as it 
would be grossly false to say, that we are 
instigated to this participation of distress by 
the view of pleasure ; unless all the sympa- 
thetic feelings be referred to the clasis qf the 
ligreeable ones. We are carried, indeed, by 
a virtuous impulse to converse with distress ; 
the certainty that we shall not be spectators 
of any real suffering, withdraws all aversion 
to this impulse: but under this assurance 
we surrender ourselves up entirely to the 
poet; we enter into his views; we are car- 
ried out of ourselves into his fictitious scenes, 
* as if they w^re real* We often feel from 
them an exquisite pain, which oppresses our 
n\indp for a considerable time after the re- 
presentation is over, and sinks too deeply 
^ptp those of a delicate and susceptible make/ 
Yet ^e return to such scenes ; not that pain 
b desiral^le, noc to seek for pleasure in the 
field of pain ; but the better inclination of 
our s^ures determines our conduct; and 
T ^ the 
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the distressing sensations, to which we am^ 
exposing ourselves, appear with that softened 
aspect, that grace, which a virtuous and be-, 
ncvolent melancholy always wears. 

This investigation of the effect of tragedy 
on the mind, will account, in a great mea- 
sure, for the superiority of the best produc- 
tions of the moderns above those of the an- 
cients, and of the English tragedy above 
that of the French. The pictures are more 
exquisitely finished j the characters of the 
sufferers are more interesting; and more 
powerfully lay hold on our aflfections, and 
plead for our compassion. Domestic life 
and domestic manners were more gross and 
undressed among the ancients; the social 
passions wete but half a^vakened amon^ 
them; and, therefore, the pictures of d6< 
mestic happiness are not near so interesting, 
nor can, to our improved taste, present stich 
rich subjects of compassion. The French 
tragedies are in this respect also far infericJr 
to the English ; wit, gallantry, and philoso- 
phic declamation are more displayed than 

touching 
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touching scenes of pure and ingenuous du 
stress. Tragedy, iji order to be perfect, ough^ 
to be throughout an animated picture ; en- 
livened, enriched by grandeur of sentiment, 
\>y every exhibition of mind which is fitted 
to interest a fellow mind ; but still it must 
Jpe a picture. When this is conducted by a 
IBasterly artist, it is then that all yield to 
the genius of tragedy j we feel that there is 
an eloquence in the exhibition of virtuous 
distress, suffering from the incidents of our 
patvres, from the pardonable errors of hu- 
mai> judgement, from the follies or vices of 
pthers, or under the iron hand of oppression 
and cruelty, which mocks all the power of 
wisdom to equal; which the lettered and 
the polished can no more resist than the 
most uncultivated child of nature. And thia 
eloquence is the instrument of a wise Provi- 
dence, whereby he forms and fashions our 
hearts according to what he designs and ap- 
proves, and calls forth those benevolent af- 
fections which move not at the voice of rea- 
son and calm philosophy, 
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ESSAY III. 

A DEFENCE OF LEARNING AND THE ARTS, 
AGAINST SOME CHARGES OF ROUSSEAU. 

That learning is not the parent of politenesSy nor 
chargeable with the duplicity ^ frauds and vice^ 
^ which he supposes to be her attendants. 

It is a failing, and not of common minds 
alone, who surrender themselves to the im- 
pression of the moment, but also of men 
from whom a more just appreciation of the 
past ancj the present might be expected, to 
indulge to a spirit of discontent whenever 
they speak of their own times ; and with a 
kind of holy veneration to fix their eye on 
those days of old, wherein, as they suppose, 
ingenuous virtue and sincere enjoyment 
were alone to be found. This failing, for a 
failing assuredly it is, has its origin in hu- 
man nature, and even in the best disposi- 
tions 
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tions of human nature* Candour iot^eti 
the bad, but piously remembers the good, 

>^ of what is gone. The faiUngs of the dead 
are buried with them, while their virtues, 
whatever was attractive and engaging, are 
rescued from the grave, and acquire new 
splendour by being separated from every 
thing that offends. But, while offence lives, 
it arrests our principal attention ; it irritates 
our tempers; it crosses our pursuits; It pro- 
vokes our moral indignation; and therefore 
the vice of the day is the subject of everlast- 

i ing complaint. But in aU this proceeding 
neither truth nor justice is observed, and 
without ill intentions we often defeat every 
good purpose. The good and the ba4 of 
every day ought to be fairly stated, and 
neither candour nor prejudice ought to be 
heard at the bar of impartial justice. By 
exaggerated praise or exaggerated blame we 
giv^ a sanction to folly, to err<j)r, and vice, 
while we throw discouragement on the innn 
genuous pursuit of wisdom, truths and vir- 
tue. 

la 
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In Rousseau we find a striking example of 
intemperate censure and intemperate praise. 
The preference of the past to the present, of 
barbarity to refinement, of ignorance to 
knowledge, is his favourite theme: it di-» 
rectly or obliquely insinuates itself into all 
his writings. Barbarity with* hini is sim?- 
plicity ; it is nature in her pure ingenuous 
walk ; while refinement, taste, and elegance 
are only the gilding of duplicity, fraud, and 
vice. To know more than simple nature 
obtrudes upon us, is only to know the iar 
struments of mischief; it is to awake a 
temptation, and capacitate man to be the 
enemy of himself and hi$ fellow man. With 
a splenetic t\irn of mind he finds more to 
ofifend than please in the whole view around 
him ; with a passion for fame he cpurts re- 
putation by the singularity of his doctrine^ 
by the boldest contradiction to the common 
sense of mankind j and with abilities won^ 
derfuUy fitted to give a gl-ace and a charm 
even to the grossest absurdities, he ventures 
(m an open hostility to ev^y thing which 

man 
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man conceives to be Ws highest ornament 
and praise. 

, I have observed that this humour of de^ 
preciating the present state of man, and 
overrating that of the past, tinctures mdst 
of the writings of Rousseau ; but it is the 
professed object of the celebrated essay to 
which the academy of Dijon adjudged the 
prize. He maintains that the progress of 
society and its boasted improvements haVe 
been only to make man progresisively ac- 
quainted with niisery. He charges this 
crime particularly on the sciences and the 
arts. " Ancient days, he says, were more 
virtuous than our own, and the degeneracy 
of our own days owes its origin to our 
knowledge." In fine, knowledge or science 
appears to him to be Pandora's box, replete 
with every evil. A poor prisoner in a house 
of lunatics, being asked the cause of his con- 
finement, replied, that he thought the whole 
world to be mad, while the world thought 
him to be mad, but unhappily the world 
outvoted him. Rousseau must have thought, 

if 
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tf he thought « he Wf ©te^ thae i mania had 
pOMeiied man from a T6ry early pferiod, and 
that in his day this mania had ris^n to it* 
greittdt height. , It was wdl that thfe ques^ 
cion did not come to issue betureert him and 
the world, for thd world W6ttld a^sfttffedJy 
have out-Yoted him, Rousseau is hdWeftet 
entitled to a philosophic and atgum^tatW^ 
reply. 

. In the fir if part of that discouf sf^ RcJUSSeatl 
6bjecti^ to knowledge, that it i& the parent 
of that external civility and politeness, by 
which th^ foundations of candour and plaiit 
dealing are undermined, and felloW-intdf-* . 
course becomes constrained and di^gttised. 
Before art, says he, had fashioned otlr min-^ 
fiers, impoeed concealment on <yur passions, 
and taught us to speak a borrowed language^ 
our behaviour, thougR rustic, wa$ naturals 
He admits that human nature, at the bot-» 
toit^ might not perhaps be better ; btit he 
4ss«rts that men derived security froiti be- 
ing able to fesid each other's thought*, ftid 
^at tbie advantage^ of which we now kae^ 
.^ o ' not 
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not the value, preserved them from many 
vices. To this part of his charge the present 
Msay is confined. 

In answer to this charge, it is asserted that 
entemal civility and politeness are not the 
ofispring of learning or knowledge, but claim 
other parents; that disguise, borrowed looks 
and language, and false exhibitions of the 
heart, are not peculiar to any period or state 
of «num; that sincerity and hoi^sty are not 
irreconcileable with politeness; and that 
whatever of evil can be charged to the ac- 
coimt of politeness, i^ amply compensated 
, by the real good which it produces. 

Politeness may certainly associate with 
learning, and may be $e][)arate from it ; but 
t^war first origin is in the good-will and 
sympathy of mian, in the desire of being 
agreeable in the form as well as in the sub* 
stance of our fellow-intercourse. 

Thks is so obvious^ that i( is impesstble 
to discover any special connection of cause 
and effect between a learned mind and ^ 
fx^te jtxnnd« A learned man^ without a 
- - ^ kind. 
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kind and Sympathetic heart, withcmt a do- 
sire to ptease, may be as blunt a rustic as. 
Rousseau can contemplate in his golden ag« 
of simplicity; Learning is very far from 
being the character of the polite world, and 
politeness in a still less degree is the charac*^ 
cer of the learned world. The weakest per- 
sons, to wliom literature has not o^ned her 
Tery door, may lead in th6 dance of fashion^ 
able politeness. They are perfectly innocent, 
poor creiatures ! of the horrid crim^ of fearnr 
ingj but they are the arraigned before Rous- 
seau's tribunal, they are the convkt* of un- 
meaning profession!, of prostituted lai^u^ge, 
and of all the idle waste of words. Observe 
.the learned man \ He may possibly be po- 
lite; he may be courteous in his address, in 
his speech, in all his manners : but he has 
not learnt this from his books ; he has ac- 
quired it from an habitual, commerce with 
the dres^d and fai^iqnable world. Such an 
union of attainment is however a rare spec- 
tacle; for, karning* abstracted from other 
circumstances has a contrary tendency, and 

G 2 the 
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dtf worid k 80 per8ui<led of this, that it ex-* 
presses something like astomshxnent, if in 
tlie acknowledged scholar or philosopher it 
find the polite mmK The love of retirement 
qtad evtn of soUtiHle, as conducive to the 
pursuits of learned men ; the little attraction 
wjiich thex feel for the lighter amuseni^nts 
evf life, the straws in tiieir estimation which 
float i^pon Its surface; the Ettte attention 
yfhick they have bestowed in order t^ ac- 
quit themselves with proprieiy and grace ; 
th^ disgust which b excited in diem by the 
trifling conversation and important nothinga 
of men of the world, render what is called 
good company as unfit for a philotopher as 
a phUosopher is for good compaiicy. What 
a figure does he often eshibit in a gay and 
' brilliant circle, with his solemn air, his stif* 
&ned itdcudes, his unmanaged Hmbs, im 
abscH-bed mind, his inattentions, his con^ 
Stfained r^coHec^ons^ Ms studied^ zsprea^ 
sions, his fleep and a^uientiorus discourse f 
He is an olbject of ridicule to the jcircle 
arcmnd him ; |>ut he knows to estimate 

himself. 
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himfielf, and he returns the contempt with 
which he is received. ' He feek that he is 
not on his proper ground ; no comnKHi 
sympathy attaches him to his company, nor 
his company to him; each are under re^ 
straint ; but a modesty yet unstibdued ia 
him subjects him to truly painful' feelings, 
while a happy cohfidence which thfe polish 
of the world often confers, administers t6 
the company the enjoyment of a secret tri- 
umph. He retires from the scene without 
regret, and his absence excites no regret in 
those whom he has quitted, A few reflec-^ 
tions on the strange interview for a while 
occupy the thoughts of either party. The 
one laments the littlenesses and follies of 
which he has been a wimess, the other* 
laugh at the awkward mortal for his oddi- 
ties and unaccommodating wisdom : while 
the fruit of these refliecfions difiers in each 
as mvich as the reflections themselves. The 
one are strengthened in the persuasion that 
the accomplishments of politeness are the 
finishing of the human character, and with 
G 3 more 
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more self-satisfkction go on in a course^ 
which as a whole is but a waste of time, of 
. talents, and of character. The other owes it 
perhaps to his keen disgust that he is not 
swallowed up in the giilf of dissipation,' 
that trifling and unimportant attentions' are 
jaot oy<Sr-rated by him, do not debaUch his 
jni^idi nor lead him to the borders j> if not 
into th)6 open field,. of vice. There is cer- 
tainly an extreme in the judgement of each; 
\>nt v^ith which extreme the just estimate of 
character arid dignified enjoyment is most 
likely to be found, might have been left to 
jfhe: Qeneyan philosopher to calculate. 

In fijae, learning and politeness may be 
cotenipprapeous events in the history of 
roan, ai>d they may each be derived from" 
their proper squree ; but they are neither of 
them the parent of the other, nor do they 
leindlymix in aoy relationsihip or affinity. 
To derive politeness from learnings and 
charge to her account the vices of the forih- 
er, whatever the/se vices be, merely because 
^eamin^ and ppjiteness may be coexistent, . 

isi 
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is one . of those sophisms, which logicians 
class under the name of non causa pro causAi 
If the error proceed from design, it is crimi- 
nal; if it proceed from ignorance, and a 
confused understanding, it is contemptible 
in one who pretends to the character of a 
philosopher, and a censor of the follies of 
his day. 

Learning and civility appear both to be 
derived from the same circumstances in the 
condition of man ; but if civility be a vice, 
learning is not to be accused on this account. 
The field produces the grain arid the weed. 
Is the salutary plant accused, because the 
useless or even the noxious plant vegetates 
by its side? As man betters his external 
condition, multipUes the conveaiences of 
Iffe, his views enlarge, he connects himself 
more closely with fellow man, he widens his 
connections and dependencies, and, toac« 
complish this, his intellect and ingenitity are 
provoked; his manners also become more 
insinuating; he courts his fellow by courtesy 
as well as by kindness ; and thus science, 
o4 the 
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the artfi, urbanity and the agreeable inrform, 
address and intercourse, advance with a step 
proportionate tp the growing interests, utili- 
ties and conveniences of life. 

This appears to q^e to be the true origin 
of learning and civility, considered in * ge^ 
neral view, and to account for their co* 
temporaneous existence in every instance^ 
frhenevep they h^ve beenibund to enter into 
the human character. But learning and ci* 
yility, thomgh issuing from the same source, 
and always in some degree accompan-ying 
each c«her in their progress, tnsiy vary in 
their respective character from other' cir* 
CumsquKOsj gnd therefore it may requii^ 
the aid of some other cause to account fo«» 
the pecuH«v politeness of later Euroqpe, whicl! 
is the very object of Rousseau's invectivel 
Tq discriminate the urbanity of Greece and 
Rome firom thepofiteneis of the present cen-* 
tury^ and so accotint for whatever^ is pef:u- 
Bar to and characieristic of the latter, may 
not therefere be impertinent to the object g§ 
;he preeeut essay } esptciaUy if it 6l>a)]^ ap- 
pear 
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pear that learning is as innocent of the gnik, 
which may be imputed to modern, as to 
antient manners. 

Accurately to defitw the characters of an* 
tient urbanity and modern politeness may 
be no easy task; nor is this difficulty pecu-. 
Kar to the present subject, as there are many 
instances, ia which we cannot define what 
we strongly feel. Cicero has given a defini* 
tion of urbanity, which may apply to the 
mility of any day, as it is a mere definition 
of the abstract principle.. Had he illustrated 
k with a ^miliar instance in the manner of 
his day, we should have been better able to 
jsstimate the standard of Roman urbanity. 
We have not a history of the private life of 
the Romans J but from some incidental facta^ 
which are recorded, we may <lecide thar 
their maimers were not so dressed and ele- 
g?uit and delicately finished as those of mo- 
dern Europe. Yet we must allow to Greece 
and Rome all that polish which ftswers td 
their high condition of prosperity and culti- 
vation. The wants of nature are common 

to 
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to all, but a richer possession of the external 
conveniences and accommodatic>ns of life* 
cannot fail to awaken an artificial taste, the 
idesa of a grace which may be Superadded to 
every enjoyment. All of the polite and ele*i 
gant which the collision of man with man 
can be expected to accomplish, may be 
ascribed to the higher personages of these 
antient days : but the influente of woman 
on manners could not b^ experienced by. 
them, because woman held not the same 
rank in society as in these later times ; and 
therefore this must, constitute one : charac^ 
teristic feature in which the politeness of the 
most accomplished periods of Greece and. 
Rome could besor no resemblance to that of 
tnfodern days. Commerce, wealth, science^ 
arts, and urbanity have paade a rapid pro- 
gress in western Europe, and independent 
of any other cause must have produced their 
tSkcts; but the state of woman, which is 
absolutely novel in the history of man, has 
given an appropriate character to our man- 
ners ; it preceded every other cause ; it ope- 

raied 
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rated in our rudest and most ignorant pe^ ^ 
riods ; it was the originating source, it has 
been the cradle, it is the highest aspiring of 
our politeiiess, and from this is derived 
whatever is peculiar in the manners, of the 
jpiasculinje sex« 

It is certain that woman had little estima^ 
tion in antient times, unless as subservient 
to a purpose which it becomes me not to 
name before this assembly ; or, as necessary 
to posterity ; or, as the superior oeconomists 
of domestic supply and order. They were 
passed as a property from liie parent to thd 
liusband ; they were not introduced on tha 
public stage of Ufe; they were evei^ secreted 
from the open face of day ; they were not 
{idmitted to the councils of man, to an equal 
p^ticipation of the hope$ and fears, thd 
joys wd sorrows of the lordly male. This^ 
whether it were to the honour or reproach^ 
whether it were the blessing or misfortunct 
of aiatient days, was assuredly the character 
of antient nations, though with some dif« 
fei:^nce of degree ; it was that of the Asia*-^ 
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ticsy of the Greeks and Romany and e<m« 
cinuet at this day to be the trnvaried cha* 
racter of the eastern world. To the rough 
inhabitants of north^n Europe, barbarians, 
as history afiects to call them, but who were 
our progenitors, the female sex are primarily 
indebted for thdr vindication to the equal 
dignity and privil^es of human nature. To 
this singular character of these northern na» 
tions, long unknown to the rest of the wotld^ 
Cassar and Tacitus have borne testimony; 
while they were confined to their native 
land* The romantic gallantry of the dayi 
» of chivalry, and the romanzas of the sue* 
ceeding period, in which it is di^icuk to de» 
cjde whether superstition, heroic courage, 
4r idolatry of the sex, be the predominant 
feature, and the gradual passmg of the old 
romance into the modern novel, all demon* 
$trate that this character has never been 
parted with, but been mellowed into the 
more rational and tempered gallantry of the 
present day, such as we their posterity, the- 
^habitants of modern Europe, unreluctantly 

bow 
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baw to. If mao haye imposed chains upon 
hinjself/h^ f©el$ i?K)t the weight of them : he 
is happier in the participation of power and 
influence with the £emaie» &ftn when he 
held l^er nnder hi$ ab9Qlutedc»Binion>wl^ea 
she was the slave of his will, or the passive 
instrument of his selfish pleasures. 

This generous sympadiy of our northern 
progenitors with the partners whom nature 
and Qod designed for them, happily coin^^ 
ctded with the ecj^al and liberal spirit c^f 
Christianity; and to these two powerful 
agents, whict vrere neisrrly cotemporary, we 
pwe that wonderful rerolution.of social and 
xxioral sentiment,' whidi constitutes the di* 
stinction of later Europe. . Woman has now 
been permitted to r^ume her proper rank 
in society, and to her vre are greatly in^ 
debted for the present polish of ruder man; 
for ths^ ease, propriety, grace, attention^ and 
deeire to please in the manner of every in* 
tercourse, which offends the cynic eye of 
Rousseau. -To every thing that is human 
Ipme accusation may h/t brought, whether 

in 
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' in consequence of defect, excess, or associ^^ 
ation, and therefore ' it is not wonderful if 
politeness committed to the management of 
men should be subjected to censure; but be 
her errors and excesses what diey will, 

Look on her face, and you 'II forgive tbem all ! 

To her this generous acknowle<^;ement is 
due, that she smoodis the asperities. of life, 
veils the deformities, of selfiah vice, andgbres^ 
to ingenuous virtue and goodness.its higheat 
lustre* 

I do not mean bt^wever in this part of my 
essay to be the advocate of politeness, but 
to prove that learning is perfectly innocent 
of its birth, in modern as well asr antient 
times, and, let its present character be what 
it will, to fix the filiation upon its proper 
parents. If it be true that the politeness of 
modern Europe derives, itself from the. resto- 
ration of woman to her proper rank in so-^ 
ciety, and that woman is the legislatcMT of 
politeness, there is a circumstance in the 
character of woman, which demonstratively 

proves 
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proves the folly of Rousseau in ascribing to 
learning €tither the blessings or the curses of 
politeness. In no day, not even in the pre^ 
sent day, has woman been eminently, di- 
stinguished for learning ; and therefore the 
empire ' of politeness, sovereign as Rousseau 
supposes it to be, neither derives itself from, 
fior is maintained by, learning. 

I return to the direct subject of the essay. 
Having rescued learning from, the imputa* 
tion of politeness ; I wish also to rescue po- 
liteness from the more odious charge of in- 
sincerity and dissimulation, as if they were 
her necessary and appropriate charact^. 
Dissimulation and artifiqe may and often do' 
assume the attractive form of politeness, but 
they are not her natural offspring j they 
have their origin in those interested passions, 
•which arexommon to man in every age and 
nation, and which pure and spotless inno- 
cence, if it have ever existed on this earth, 
is alone exempt from. The savage, the riisttc 
and illiterate know to deceive under ;a fair 
exterior, whenever a selfish end awakes 
the desire, and deceive . as artfully .and 
V as 
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a/ succcssftiUy a^ any of the policed anc} 
lettered sons of modern Europe. Instructed 
by inere interest, they can adopt even aifse^ 
ducive address, and in the very form of their 
natural simplicity and bluntnes^ they can 
still more successfully deceive. 

Uncultivated society has its virtues, it has 
its vices also, of which none hold a mon 
distinguished rank than art, deceit, delibe- 
rate fraud, and imposture. The hiHory of 
the Arabians, Tartars, North-Americans, and 
Chinese, who are at best only managed and 
disciplined Mvages, is much mora the his^» 
tory of lying and- imposture thao of plain 
truth and honesty. They can ptactiae ia^* 
sinuating address, they can mislead with 
deep designs, and deceive with fatal suci^ess; 
la their natimul treaties they can shroud 
their intention! with as artful concealment 
as the most lessoned adept of our diplomatic 
schools. With war in their hearte, they can 
send an ambassador of peace, out of whose 
breast not the shrewdest politician of Eu^ 
rope can dig the secret. En war, they are 
treacherous more than bravej stratagem and 

ambuscade 
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ambuscade constitute their military tactics, 
and they measure their triumphs, not by 
the manly resistance which as men they 
have overcome, but by the insidious viola- 
tion of feith, by springing upon their de- 
stined prey in all the confidence of security, 
by their merciless use of an inglorious vic- 
tory, and the undistinguishing massacre of 
age and sex. 

In this representation I may be supposed 
to exhibit the portrait onl^ of the North- 
American tribes ; but the history of every 
rude and uncivilized nation presents the 
same featuires; and in this very century the 
Chinese, whom. I have not excepted from the 
class of bairbirians, have exhibited a dread- 
ful specimen of this insidious, unmanly, and 
ravage character. The late emperor of China, 
jealous of a numerous and powerful Tartajr 
horde, and, if I remember aright, ojie of 
the very tribe from which himself was de- 
scended, allured them by faithless promises, 
till he had 'drawn around thapa a cordon of 
his. numerous hosts. Theii, in the true spi- 

H rit 
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fit of a savage, he issued the word, and ap^ 
peased his fears by putting them all to the 
swdrd. He exterminated nearly three mil- 
lions of huriian beings at a blow. 

Suih are the representatives of the native 
simplicity and innocence of undress^ man; 
such are the patterns of frankness, sincerity 
and manliness, to whom Rousseau ofiers the 
incense of an almost idiot praise, in com* 
parison to whom the European character is 
bne uniform blot. He rivals the papal 
pbwer in its greatest plenitude ; he blackens 
an angel, and whitens a xkviL 

But if, contrary to faa, and what the his* 
, tory of man in the progress of society reports 
to the plain inquirer after trutii, it should be 
allowed that politeness derives itself imme* 
diately -from learning, yet learning is not 
' therefore to be charged with that duplicity 
ahd dissimulation, which in the practice of 
politeness has excited the indignation of 
Rousseau. Politeness in its primary designa^ 
tion presents a fair and amiable character ; 
but, like every blessing to man^ vice tozj 
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ttAze the blessing, and, as far as vic^ can 
cerate, may convert the blessing to a curse. 
Has learning taught to vice this lesson ? If 
this be a truth, it presents a novel idea of 
learning, contrary to every idea which has 
been entertained of her genius and spirit ; 
for before the Genevan philosopher was' 
pleased to undeceive man, she was supposed 
to be favourable to truth, to the discovery 
and to the ingenuous communication of^ 
truth; 

What gave to the openings of scieftce that* 
charm, which roused man from the ihdo^* 
lence and torpor of savage Kfe, but that it 
ministered to this n^ve love of truth in the 
mind of man, ta that ardour of a rational' 
mind, which, when awakened, pursues with 
avidity and with utisated gratification the 
discoveries which Nature unfolds to the^i- 
ligent inquirer ? This is the spirit and genius* 
of learning, and most unlikely to have in-- 
spired the wily arts of polished life. 

, The question is not, therefore, , whether- 
poficeness, and even learning, may not be . 
H 2 seized 
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seized by vicious men, and ptrverted to ri- 
cious^ purposes, but whether it be of .their 
genius and character to favour this abuse. 
The question is, vrhether politeness be not 
gf a virtuous origin ; whether it be not this 
very circumstance which recommends her 
to vic^; whether science, whose objett is 
truth and tl^ communication of truth, cati 
intend disguise, deceit and perfidy. Vic». 
exists* — Granted. Let the arimiiiatkm be* 
carried to the baser passions, v^hich origi- 
nate vke of whatever form, but not to those 
laudable passions of man, which cjontemplate 
truth and kindness. 

How many othe): blessings does vice per* 
^ert and abuse I Frwn the Creator of 'man h 
4erived the very capacity of leftming, tl» 
impulse to^ the delight therein, isd all that 
is the genuine offspring of learning. If 
learning is to be accused, be^atise vice may 
prostitu&a learning itself, and whatever m the 
progeny of learning, to xtms which the ge* 
tierous spirit of learning abhors; then d 
foftioriy tl^e Creator i$ to be accusted^ vriho 

has 
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has inspired in m^n the desire and the ci* 
pacity of learning ; nor is there one gift, noir 
one blessing for which we may not with 
equal justice reproach our Maker, as. there 
is not one gift nor one blessing whidi 
vice may not, and unfortunaEtely does noti 
equally misapply. It is not of - the ge&i^4 
of learning and wisdom to favour vice ifit 
any of its forms ; science and virtue are aa- 
turaliy allied,^ and to the sons of learning 
tfhe world is indebted for the most animated 
and persuasive pleas in' the cause of virtue;, 
tfcat the wisdom of her ways has been illus- 
trated I and that vice has been pr6v%d to be 
2^8 foolish as it is detestablei To l^rMng 
rfiis is an easy, a pleasant, and a natfefral of* 
fice? while all attempts to press her into the 
jfervice of vice, have reflected disgrace and 
kifdmy on the perpetrators of so rude a vib>' 
bftion. However individual men may per- 
vert^ tlie plan of their Maker, science and- 
virtue are united in the service of man,' as 
wisdom and holiness in the conduct of the 
Bivine Being. I m^e no apology for this 
H 3 momentary 
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momentaiy use of the style of the theologtst| 
it become^ tne as a philosopher, who dt^ 
tnands for theology a place in the great phi^ 
losophy of nature. He who designed mani 
designed science and wisdom to be of the 
highest attributes of his being, and to tra- 
cjuce them, is to tra4uce both man and 
Qcd, 

, But to the innocence of learning, as not 
^nswerabl^ for the duplicity and fraud s|n4 
cjishonesty^ which Rousseau charges upon 
politeness, it may be farther added to it^ 
praise, that if ^ny thing ^an guard a*ma% 
against t}ie impositions pf dissembling axU 
dress ai^d tangpage, it is to thf cultivaooi^ 
of the intellect that he must be especially in- 
debted for tjiis guard. * Learning pli^ce^ a 
ijian upon a higher ground; it confers upoii^ 
hiin t^e advantages of superior intelligence} 
and when directed to the judgement of cha- 
racter, and assisted by an acquaintance with 
men, their objects, their modes, and variei| 
import pf language, it acquire? a kind <^ 
iptuition -mto the very he^rt. t A s|:i^|it^ 

man 
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xnan is so accustomed to yield con victioa 
only to evidence, that he is rescued from 
that precipitate decision which is the pit oC 
fools ; he is possessed of more nice discern^ 
ment, more accuracy in weighing every 
thing in the scale of sober judgement^ inpr# 
facility in resolvingy combining, comparing, 
deciding; so that if. imposture must haunt 
the best walks of life, no man can pass these 
walks with mor^ security :^ than the well-edu* 
cated and welLinfarmed injaou V dp ^nqt 
jwicribe tbisi praise to die verbal gritic, the 
mere madiematidan, or ^the simple sciolist 
of aay formj but to him, who has. studied 
man as wbII as books^ which alonp Reserves 
the nam^ 6f true, science. , And it is to. this 
science that Rpuaseau's accusation can alcin« 
apply 4 for. the learned- only, who mix with 
men,^ can, give to imposmre those ad van* 
tiges, which he supposes learning to furnish. 
It lis bttt in a sm^U degre^ that learning and 
pcditeness can , aid the dishonest and the 
,]cna.vef but it is in a. irery high degree that 
J^nifig and a polished acquaintance with 
. . ^ H 4 men 
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men can protlect against theknave. I might 
illostrate the truth of this observation by an 
ippeal to very striking facts^ &ct8 of the 
grefitest magnitude and importance. Since 
tim study of literature and die study of man 
fcave united to enlighten the mind, to give 
to it more intuition and vigour, false taste, 
hlse phibsophy, false religion, and, I may 
add, false politics, have lost their power of 
fascination. True science, like Ithuriel's 
ipear, when applied to Satan in the guise of 
an angel, has compelled them to unveil^ 
and stand forth to view in their naked de^ 
feu-mity. . • -' . . 

Having rescued learning from tfae^impu^ 
tation of politeness, it i& aii act of justice to 
rescue politeness from the imputation of in# 
sincerity and dishonesty, which Rousseau 
supposes /to be her necessary attendants. 

Every virtue and excellence of; map; ia4 
rites a counterfeit, which assumes: an ho^ 
noured name, and tricks hersdf out in a rM 
fpected garb and fbrm, but has nothing 
within, of the.|oielanes8 af^dvttursli^Qi' tkd 

I .' original. 
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origmii. It is' thus thskt for a whife, and 
for ever with the igoomnt and the qredu- 
loua, superstition may be roistalfen for reli- 
gion, thg traitor for the p^tri<;^, tJ^e syco- 
phant for the friend, the seducer for the 
lover, and the hypocrite for the hottest man. 
But the 6raud is disco v^ed ; and while the 
imposture sinks intp irredeemable contempt 
and irrfamy, the solid virtue reiftains unim-* 
pieached, and ' acquires renewed splendour 
from the: odious contrast. Thus it is with 
politcnesB ; her cxrigin is hono^irable ; her 
foundation is firm j her seitis in the heart; 
her range of action is the wholfe intercourse 
of man ; hut her favoured residence is the 
breast nf woman j woman, who with 

Love in her eye, and grace in all her walk, 

was denned to allure, to attract,, to scatter 
©Wes on aU the paths of Ufe. 

$uch>as,is woman in her best character, 
inch i^ politeness*. She. j^^s . pindressed^un-e 
©jJtiva^ed man j ip her phole intejatio% in 
ha v^ikfA^mv^^ottt Bi»^is^kifd, The rugged^ 

ness 
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ness of manners is smoothed mider her $tep$^ 
her ?miles calm the turbulence of {^ssioi^ 
and man is not allowed to appro^h man 
but in the form and language of kindness* 
The ingenuously honest and good embrace 
her in sincerity; the designing and bad 
' liave no access but in her name, and their 
hypocrisy is so far from being to her disho^^ 
nour, that it is the Iiomage which even vice' 
finds itself obliged to render to her excel- 
lence and worth.— But to quit the poetic 
style, which is not natural to me, the truth 
assuredly is, that politeness ha« not in her ' 
contcmplatidh to furnish a language for the 
insincere and dishonest ; her intention is in 
the less important and ordinary intercourses 
of human beings, which singly seem of " 
small worth, but altogether make up the 
sum and mass of social enjoyment, to inter* 
mix those little sweet courtesies, which give 
a grace, a charm, an acceptableness to eve^ 
thing. She is therefore of the family of 
good- will and benevolence, and he wh& 
cannot separate her genuine' ehaDuster and 
' ' " spirit 
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Spirit from' the abuses which have attached 
fliemselyes to her, deserves not the name of 
z philosopher, and hardly the name of a 
man. These abuses, however, like most in- 
<:idental evils, have provided their owi;i cor- 
rection. The ordinary forms and language 
pf politeness haye their appreciated vaiue ; 
ifhey pass for no more than they are worth ; 
■y^hile the higher value of the heart, of which 
politeness was designed to be the agreeable 
expression, is estimated by more . a^ccuratc 
^nd certain tests. 

I may. add to what I have ^ready ob-p 
^erved in opppsition to the magnified evil of 
^ polished latiguage, that there is something 
in ingenuous truth and honesty, which can-r 
9ot be counterfeited, ^nd which 'jv> artful 
language qan convey, In a greater degree 
than is imagined does the mouth speak fvQjxi 
«he heart, and therefore qk?ng with what i?, 
common ^q truth and tP imposture, to sim- 
plicity and to art, there is something which, 
^criminates the one from the other ; therp 
^ a i:ese|:vei a modes tyi a delic<tcj in, the 

onej 
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one; a prurience, a boldness and a gross- 
ness in the other, which constitute a marked 
distinction of character, and tell the truth 
to a discerning world. Sure there must be 
an angel of detection, which foHows thc( 
dissembler in his padh, and compels the 
dishonest knd destgntng to reveal the pre- 
cious secret which they would hide. It is 
certainly the interest of the impostor to ap- 
pear to be the perfect character which he 
assumes'; but not all his prafcttce in the art, 
not all the cool deliberation of fiis plan, not 
aH hh knowledge of rfie world, aided by 
genius and by learning, can enable him 
perfectly to act the part, which it is his in- 
terest to personate. Truth cannot betray^ 
itself, for, having nothing to conceal, it has 
iiothing to betray ; but art has; and there- 
/pre ciannot guard every avetiue of detec- 
tion ; in the very texture of its^ art it cannot 
present any thing like the simple and beau- 
tiful work of nature. Innocence and guilt? 
are essentially different in their nature, and 
ib'm k great de^efe is their ippearance, iti 
* '^'^ spite 
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ipite of a general cohformity of exterior. 
The artful courtezan cannot personate the 
inimitable simplicity, ease and grace of the 
untainted female. 

In fine, vice must be allowed to exist in 
the polished and the learned world, and 
perhaps in more multiplied forms than in 
ruder and ignorant periods, though with 
less deformity and horror. .But conceding 
this, it is still a truth, that whatever be the 
moral reproach of any day, lea;rning and 
politeness are not the cause, and they are 
still a real blessing to the nation which pos- 
sesses them, I may sum up their praise iix 
a few words ; — they add to the acceptableness 
of real worth and goodness, they lessen the 
deformity of vice, and on the whole contri- 
bute largely to the melioration of society, 
to the general stock of human cbmfort and 
happiness. 
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ESSAY IV. 

A DEFENCE OF LEARNING AND THE ARTS, 
AGAINST SOME CHARGES OF ROUSSEAU, COn- 

tinued. 

That luxury and corrupt manners are not the pro» 
geny of science and tfie artSy — in answer to 
Rousseau. 

In the same c^lebrat^d essay to which the 
Academy of Dijon adjudged the prize, Rous- 
seau aggravates the charge against science 
and the arts, by imputing to them the in- 
troduction of luxury and a general corrup- 
tion of manners. In this I do not scruple 
tp charge upon him the same confused and 
illogical understanding as in the former ac- 
cusation. If he find but a cotemporaneous - 
existence of two facts, he hastily concludes 
that the one is the cause of the other. Now 
as an argument is deemed to be bad, which, 
concludes too much, so a rule of assigning 

a special 
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a Special cause to an effect oughfto be con- 
sidered as bad, which infers too much. He 
might, if he had pleasfed, and he ought, 
whether he had pleased or no, to have ob-» 
served a multitude of other characters to be 
coexistent with luxury, such as law, poUti- 
cal science, philosophy natural and moral, 
Christianity, deism, atheism ; and for aught 
that I can observe of a connexion of cause 
and effect in what he has assigned, he might 
by the same' rule, and with equal propriety, 
have referred to any one or to all of these 
conjointly, the introduction of luxury and 
that corruption of manners, which is op- 
posed to simplicity. — Sir Isaac Newton has 
in physics established this rule of judging 
of cause and effect, that, where twophseno- 
mena are invariably found to be coexistent, 
and where the disappearance of the one is 
instantly attended with the disappearance of 
the other, and the re-introduction of the one 
withdrawn is immediately followed with the 
re-appearance of the other, and so uniformly 
in every instance j w« may then safely coor 

elude 
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elude tliat th^re is a connection of (^luie and 
effect between these pbaenomeha; ^Kt this 
rute^f judging is only meant tob^ apj>lie4 
where the actus opernndi and 4;he tmfdtii 
operandi are conceale4 from out view. Now 
no one can pretend, that if learning gene-i 
rate luxury, the very act, aiid 'the. whole 
operation, can be concealed from our. obi 
servation, ae in the history of natural causes^; 
It is incumbent therefore on any one^^ who 
triminates learning as the operating cause of 
luxury^ to ^tate in clear terms and agreeably 
to obvious experiefnce, the will^ the act, and 
the history in the production of luxury by; 
leaming. This Rousseau has failed to doj, 
and this^ eVery one veill fail tb do^ who shall 
be hardy enough to make the attetn|)t. 

But admitting that the rule of Sir Isaad 
Newton is equally applicable to the discos 
very of moral as of natural causes, which 
perhaps it is, though the application be un*^^ 
necessary; yet Rousseau would derive ko 
advantage from the concession, for his^qn-" 
elusion would fail if examined by the cess t to ^ 

I which 
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- which tbe gnard^ mbd of dus sa^adi^itii 
philo8f)|)her has Mibjected his ruk. The 
phaeBonieiia of kar ning and kisAurj are Bot 
always united, nor, having been ptevk)msly 
umtedf is the disappearance of leaminjg; 
always fbUowed by the disappearance of 
loxury. Let the court of Caligula, of Nero^ 
of Heliogabtdus, the Asiatic monarchies, 
asKi maiiy other strildng exampks in anti^ 
ent and modem history make the reply. 
The trmh is^ there is nothing in the charac- 
^ of learning, which inclines her to luxury^ 
btit there is much that is unfavourable and 
averse to it. TheAntonines were leariMd 
princes, particularly Aurelius^and they were 
equally eminent for temperaace aiKl nK)de« 
ration, for sober aj^ chasce manners. A 
learned man may indeed be lux^ious^ but 
instances of this mixed charai^ter are singu^ 
lar jibr learning does not smile upon luxury, 
JMt is luxury propitious to learning. 
• Luxury is a general term, and answers to 
v«7 diflfferent standards in different minds 
and in difiecent circum$tance8» What a 
... V . f , cynic 
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qrnic would call luxury^ a ijiore correct: 
judge of maimers lYonld denomif:jate tast^ 
and degancB. But it i$ to the praise pf 
learning that tafte and elegance ^e of het 
progeny; if not, it is a vice in jtfie mosl; 
Umgtiy>£ all beings, that he ha^ eoE^bellished 
his Creadon with such a profusidn of beauty 
and elegance, and exhibited to uS those per* 
petual models, which according to Roussea\^ 
have misled man^ WThe Genevan pylosQr 
pher finds luxury and corrupt manners itf. 
learned JQations alone. But with sl TfLorf 
discerning eye, ^nd a less prejudiced ffiind, 
he would have found them with equal ex^ 
cess, and with equal or more deformity, iff. 
rude and illiterate nations. The feast of a 
Kamscliadale .or aoi Esquimaux on a wh^le^, 
a bear, or an ott^r, is a true ai;id proppjr 
luxtuy, and marked with as intemperate ^ 
dulgence as the rich and varied board pf 
Lnculius or Apicius. The mind is of th* 
tame character im both ; -they differ only in 
external circumstances and condition being 
changed, but the mind unaltered, Apicius 
I 2 would 
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TTOuld have been the Esquimaux. The cor^. 
rupt manners of the Otaheitanshave notbeen 
surpassed, nor perhaps eqiialled, by any of 
the learned nations, to whom the unfriendly 
eye of Rousseau ift dir^ted^ Minds n>or6 
surrendered to efieminate luxurious ease and 
every lust have not been, exhibited in the 
page of history ; and yet these are an un- 
lettered people, and strangers to the arta 
which have vitiated modern Europe. They 
know not this wicked thing called learning, 
which has brought in luxury and all prosti- 
tute manners like a flood upon us; nor those 
arts, which have been the panders of thi^ 
fuxuiy and corruption. 

Rousseau seems to feel the difficidty of 
fixing immediately upon learning the crime 
of luxury and its corrupt attendants; but 
in is more at home when he refers them di- 
rectly to the arts, which he supposes to be 
the offspring of learning. Now in thisietate- 
ment, and in the first hasty view of it, there' 
does appear to be a connection between lux- 
liry and the-arts, -^id between the arts and 
- • learning. 
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learning. But the first view of a subject is 
not always the true one, and the*e will be 
found in this, as in' the former instance, the 
same inaccuracy, the same confused under* 
standing, the s^e unfounded presumptions, 
the same illegal conclusion. 

That luxury and very corrupt manners 
may exist without the arts, has already ap^ 
peared from what has been noticed in some 
of the rudest and most uncivilized nations, 
to whom may be added the Turk^ and the 
Moguls, examples of notoriety and magni-^^ 
tude, who from the commencement of their 
empires to the present day have been singu-> 
larly hostile to science and the arts, but not 
hostile to luxury and the corrupt manners, 
which are justly supposed to be in her trainu; 
A nation ignorant of and unexperienced in 
the arts will and must, in proportion as iti^ 
possessed of the means, be luxurious and 
corrupt. Indolent ease finds the mind vi^^ 
cant to luxury ai^ hist; this is in the con* 
stltution of human nature, and is verified 
in the conptant history of national and in- 
I S dividual 
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dividual man. A field of active ezeition ia 
therefore provided for man ^ his refuge ; it 
gives . a better directioa to his mind ; it 
arouses him from that lisdess repofee, in 
which he has ndthing to brood upon but 
the indulgence of his appetite and lu^s, to 
which in such a state he is so prbne, and 
which in such a state are almost nteessary 
to support the burthen of existence. Hwit* 
ing and war alone^ can rouse the suvage to 
action, and then he ift more temperate and 
abstemious than the philosopher or the her» 
mit. The inexhausted alluremepcs. of $ci« 
entific pursuit or the activity of the arts pro-* 
Tide a more constant and salutary refuge to 
a civilized and wealthy nation from their 
devouring qpassions and lusts. 

Science and the arts are therefore mott 
properly die moral friend and guardn^ df 
man; tbay may minister to somb o£ the 
productions which a luxurious and corrtif« 
nomd seiz^ upon^ but .they. are>imibceq;t<^ 
die misuse, tlrcy neidier suggeist noc^&Touff 
the mbujseL Tkp egrt^ it^s^ ^^t)(diKes 9 

very 
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Tcry cbnsiderable part of the food of Itaiwy. 
Is the earth to be accused as ^he criminal 
Qiimater of luxury ? The earth and aciefaoe 
and the arts 2xe all liberal in their gifts to 
mafli ; these gifts are in their nature directed*. 
to utility and to blessing ; xhey are in the 
ceadx^of.dke virtuous and the vicious; virtue 
enjoys them in their proper character ; vice • 
converts them into a curse. To maintain 
the theory of Rousseau, the earth and science 
asid tfae.arts should be more sparing in their, 
gifts, and all the virtue ^hich his Jthei^ 
aspires to is the impossibility of being. vici* 
ous. The earth and the jams reseoguhtei each 
other in the variety aAdrkfaness of their 
produce, and in Aot directii^ nor sais^Wericii; 
for the use to whidtL their {urodu^qtiEotis shall 
be appH^ But to science ^re anoexed mmd 
a»id wiU, and to the ddibemteoimijoid ao^ 
^viU of adence camiot be chao'ged onje ap^ 
probation* of abuse^ eiLcess, ii^ftemperfdACA, 
luxury, or Ucentiops, cwrupt and profligate 
manners. 
Theve is therefore no naturitl, noiMSfeS'* 
I 4 sary 
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sary connection between. the arts and luxury 
or vice. The productions of the arts are il- 
lustrious monuments of human ingenuity, 
and in no small degree imitative of the sn^ 
fierior productions of the great artist ; diey 
are in their nature innocent of all criminal 
construction and tendency ; they are much 
•more applicable to virtue and to happiness 
than to vice and misery; luxury and cor-> 
ruption may exist without them, and therein* 
fore it is to other parents and to otiier aius» 
that wse must refer their existence and pro- 
gress. 

- If luxury do not derive herself from tht^ 
arts, however the ^arts may be violently 
forced into her service, learning is acquitted 
of the charge, though the arts should be al- 
lowed to be the progeny of learning. For 
learnicigy no naore than God, is to be inter* 
dieted and ^^ccused in herjxiost honourable 
walk, of contributing to the orhaijient, uri« 
Hty and bpappinesa of man, because vice may 
seiie upon and misuse her gifts. But the 
argument oi Rous^au is. even .moie ua- 

founded 
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founded in the supposed connection between 
learning and the arts, for the arts do not 
perhaps at all derive themselves from learn« 
ii^g as their source, and in their progress de- 
rive a very inconsiderable part of their ut^ 
most improvement therefrom. 

The elements of the arts, and many of 
the most valuable discoveries on which the 
practice of the arts depends, are derived 
ffom unlearned men, ot are traced up to 
ixnlearned and, what at this day we call^ 
barbarous periods. Who can name the 
learned day, in which the lever, the move- 
i^ble pulley, the wheel, the inclined plane, 
and the ^crew have been introduced to the 
knowledgj^ and to the use of men ? The 
arch, the pillar, the roof, and much perhaps 
of the stability, proportion and ornament of 
architecture, are probably indebted for their 
firjst concefltion to unlearned and unscientific 
men.' Tjjte Greeks do not appear to h^ve 
considered the Persians as a lettered and sci- 
entific nation^ and though the vanity of the 
preeks njay- render them very justly sus- 
pected 
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, pected in their estimate of foreign merit, 
yet it is probable that in this instance they 
erred not much from the truth. But the 
ruins of Persepolis present the idea of a 
^ structure, which might have riraled the 
proudest monument of Grecian architec- 
ture. They are at this day the admiration 
of European artists, to whose j udgement and 
taste the highest deference is paid^ To mde 
ancestors we owe the first idea of a ship, and 
no -inconsiderable progress to that complex 
an^ wonderful state in which it now exists. 
To the Greeks and Romans in their more 
rude and unlearned state we are indebted, if 
a debt it may be deemed, for the discipline, 
the order, the combinaticnis, the evoluldons 
and the general tactics of war ; nor, unless 
N perhaps in the application of gunpowder, has 
all the science and ingenuityof the Haoderns 
much surpassed them in this 4ari|erou9 art* 
The practice of astronomy, though without 
a sufficient knowledge of its Aeory, ygc 
founded on principles derived from an o^ 
servance of the motion of the planetary bo^ 

dies. 
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dies, is of very remote antiquity, and iias 
been applied with considerable accuracy by 
nations of no, scientific character, and but 
in a moderate degree removed from barba- 
rism. If a simple elementary language, 
wherein from a few characters infinite com- 
binations are formed, be a necessary instru- 
ment to the progress of science, the Chinese 
ran have no pretensions to the character of 
a learned nation, although for no other rea- 
jsons this ^tribute should be refused to them* 
for as language is the vehicle of ideaa^ how 
fHo^ff must be the progress of literary im- 
IpTovement, where *only to kaiow the lan- 
f3]:age itself requires the^ application of a 
whole life. Yet on the first visit of the Eu- 
ropeans die Chinese were found to be pos- 
sessed of the eleipents of almost all the arts,. 
those ¥ery elements, which under tl^e cul- 
ture of ribe more ard^it European have so 
^calted him amongst men. The same may 
be observed of the Mexicans and Peruvians, 
wljto jha4 ao form of written language what- 
^vpr* Tik^ fdate of their empiric wasindeed 

com-* 
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comparatively of yesterday, but at the period 
of their highest improvement they couli 
sui)port no claim to the character of learned 
nations. Yet many of their productions of 
art, magnificence and taste, were objects of 
admiration to the more improved European. 
The practical principles of chemistry have 
been known, and successively acted on,- by 
many of the rudest and most ignorant na- 
tions of the earth, and the communication 
of some of their processes would be a valua* 
ble acquisition to the European artist of the 
present day. Indeed, without disparagement 
to the present stateof scientific improvement^ 
it must be acknowledged that the valuable 
arts of mechanics and chemistry have been 
iqdebted for discoveries of high estimation 
to rude and unlettered practitioners, which 
had eluded all the penetration of the theo- 
retic artist. The fact appears to. be, that 
mere accidental observation, excited by the 
continually working hand of nature, and 
agreeably to those eternal laws which go* 
vern her operations, has revealed to man, 

in 
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in every state and con4ition, the funda- 
inental principles of aU the arts; that they 
are thus brought home to his very feeling 
and that,- the diseoviery being made, the ne- 
cessities and interests of man fieize the dis- 
covery, and apply it to his use. Man, in a 
state of literary culture, digests these experi- 
mental discoveries, compares them, reasons 
upon them, and reduces them into an or-^ 
derly and harmonious system, which is 
without doubt of great assistance, in apply- 
ing the practice of the arts to progressive 
improvement and utility. Sensible of this 
titith, the ingenious theorist will acknow- 
ledge that the arts, in the whole extent of 
tlieir subservience to the use of man, have 
derived their richest treasures from the dis- 
coveries and operations of rude and un- 
learned men. 

Rousseau therefore fails in every view in 
which' it can be attempted to fix the odium 
of luxury and its concomitant vices upon 
learning. There is no necessary connection 
fcetween the arts and luxury ; and the arts, 
' in 
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in what degree they may be required to mi^ 
tdster to luxury, ask little, very little, aid 
from learning. 

Perhaps Rousseau had no view to honest 
truth in this celebrated essay, but by a bold 
singularity to raise himself into general no* 
tice. Had truth been his object, he could 
not have avoided to observe, what must 
strike the common mind, that the appetites 
and tastes of men afe the parents of luxury, 
and that wealth, or a* supply of what wealth 
purchases, is the nurse of luxury. Where- 
ever or whenever these two are found to be 
coexistent, luxury in a greater or less degree 
will be found to exist also. These may be 
co-existent, and to any extent, and have ao 
existed, without any thing of what answers 
to the scientific arts of modern Europe. 
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SEQUEL TO THE DEFENCE OF LEARNINO • AND- 
THE ARTS, AGAINST SOME CHARGES QW 
ROUSSEAU. 

In my former observations on the celebrated 
Essay of Rausseau, I was aware that I had 
not adverted to all the accusations which he 
had brought against literature, science, and 
die arts ; but diffident of myself, whether I 
i^hould ever resume the subject, I took no 
notice at the time of the omission. The fit 
hw however returned upon me, and with 
the good pleasure of the Society^ I present 
to them my reply to his remaining charges 
against those productions of the human 
mind, which, unless by Rousseau, have been 
held in the highest estimation. 

To those crimes of which poor literature 
is accused by hinx, and to which I have al- 
ready repHed, this farther charge is added;* 

that 
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that knowledge is favoarable to slaTcry.-*- 
•* Science, learning, and the arts/* he says, 
^ spread garlands of flowers over the chains 
•* with which they are loaded, stifle the senti- 

*, ^ ments of original liberty with which we are 
** born, and make us in love with slavery*'* 
Here the very terms, if we rightly under- 
stand their meaniog, furnish the confutation 
of the charge. For, if liberty be stifled, 
axid by liberty be understood the liberty of 
mind, where are we to look for the science 
and the learning which are to spread their 
garlands of flowers over the chains which 
tyranny imposes on men ? Science and leam-^ 
ing cannot possibly exist, where tyranny has 

• for anjjength of time been tfiumfdiantj 
as, I think, it must be conceded, that sci-' 
cjnce, with every thing kindr^dto it, requires 
an unfettered mind. The truth is, that ty- 
ranny destroys both learning^ and ^oodnd j 
she knows no enemy so formidable as. free* 
dom of mind, apd when she decrees its 
death, she decrees the death of genius. In 
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die commencement of tyranny, the genius, 
which had flourished under liberty, may 
have a short respite, but it i$ sure to experi- 
ence ar rapid decline. ; Tacitus, who was, at 
least, as good a judge as Rousseau, felt this 
truth, and pathetically laments it. In some 
degree it may be said, that in himself he ex- 
hibited a proof of that injury, which pure 
and elegant literature must suffer from the 
oppression of tyranny. For though in vi- 
gour of mind, and energy of expression, he 
was excelled perhaps by no one, yet some^ 
thing of that barbarism of language, which 
is sure to accompany the decline of genius, 
app€fars even in this interesting writer. We 
find not in him that chastity and purity of 
style, which distinguished the preceding age. 
Whoever will compare Sallust with Tacitus 
must be sensible of this, and the comparison 
is the more just; as in every other character 
they remarkably approach each other. His 
example is also in another view singularly 
opposed to the theory of Rousseau, as we 
owe even a Tagitus to a temporary gleam of 
K Uberty. 
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liberty. With Trajan liberty and learning^ 
may he said to bare expired. Tacitus was 
nearly the last^ as he certainly was the? 
brightest ray of that expiring genius, which 
the be^tter days of Rome had fostered. 
> But the history of literature under the ty- 
ranny of the Roman emperors is not a soli- 
tary proof, that genius cannot lire without 
the e^Kouraging smiles of liberty. The his- 
tory of every" age and nation proclaims the 
tame truth, nor can it possibly be otherwke^ 
It is founded in the very nature of man« 
When God made man, and conferred upon 
hirtt the gift of mind^ he conferred it freely, 
graciously, and without restraint ; he sub- 
jected the wwld to it as a fields wherein it 
should expatiate at pleasure ; and as if this 
were not enough to exercise its powers, an4 
fill up the immensity of its desires, he gave 
to him imagination, whereby to create ideal 
worlds, and shadow to himself somethmg 
more beautiful, more graceful, and more 
pcarfect, than what even this wonderful um* 
versq presents: to his view. Man is not re* 

strained 
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Slrained even in thfr estimate of God him- 
sfelf ; his perfections, prdvidence, law«^ and 
government are weighed in the scale of hti- 
toan jndgment. — Is this the charac^r cS 
mind ? Is this freedom designed for it by it« 
Maker^ as the soil wherein alone it can grow 
and flontish ? And can a vain theorist hope 
to persuade ns^ that this is all a dream } that 
mind, ind vigofons mind, can h& brought 
to delight in slavery; that science, which is 
the grand object and resuh of mind in all* its 
bold excursions^ can be friendly to opptes^ 
sion, can welcome the veiry restraint^ whidt 
is abhorrent to its nature^ and destructive 
of its being ? If fact were not in conti'adxc-* 
tion to so wild and unauthorised an as6er« 
tipii^ yet the mei*e supposition would be re- 
volting to the immediate feeling of man. 
The author could not, methinks, believe 
what he wrote, ot rather perhaps belief was 
out of the question. Belief is the province 
of the vulgar ; it is die privilege of certain 
superior geniuses to sport with their ere* 
K 2 dulity. 
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dulity, and impose the wildest extrava- 
gamcies on their simple imderstandings. To 
say therefore common • things, and utter 
common truths, would excite no surprise ; 
while to be eccentric, to make the world 
stare, appears to be the only object for 
which some men write, to which we owe a 
Hume, a Voltaire, and a Rousseau. Had 
the writer, whom I am impleading, but con- 
descended to look on a map of the world as 
adapted to his own or to any day, he must 
have perceived, that wherever tyranny is 
absolute, and every thing is subjected to the 
apprehensive caprice of the tyrant,, g^ius is 
dead j that in proportion as tyranny domi- 
nates, genius is depressed; and that where- 
ever law and a sense of hereditary liberty 
impose a rule even on tyranny, genius more 
or less expands itself. A mind accustomed 
to reflection and investigation cannot in the 
range of its discursive knowledge be ignorant 
•of the rights of human nature, and thence 
must derive a tone and energy, whiph will 
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ill brook a tame submission to the yoke. 
Expanded knowlefdge generates heroes, not 
slaves. 

The times of slavery are remarkably the 
times of ignorance and barbarism ; but soon 
as the torch of learning pierces through tlie 
gloom, the demon flies, and generous liberty 
with all her smiling train revisits the haunts 
of men* From the Mediterranean to the ex- 
tremities of China and Japan liberty is ex- 
tingubhed, and genius has not even a name. 
Nor have three centuries passed, since all 
Europe was enslaved. A power bearing in 
its front another worlds but in its heart the 
lust of this alone, had gradually acquired a 
dominion little less extensive than that of 
Imperial Rome, but more absplute and op- 
pressive than aiiy despotism had ever exhi- 
bited. And how was this absolute domi- 
nion over men at length attained? By in- 
ducing a Scythian darkness, by debasing 
man, by leaving to him np more knowledge 
than that of the brute, in order to render 
him tame and pliant to the yoke. Whether 
"^ K 3 dirough 
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through a rcmissionof this wise, but diabolier 
cal policy, or from other causes, letters in» 
sinuated themselves; man was incited tq 
think; the powers of reason were rekindled j 
knowledge like a new day broke in upon 
him ; reflection awakened the long dormant 
sense of his native dignity ; and the inighty 
fabric of ecclesiastic tyranny, which ten cen- 
turies h^d been cqnsoUdating, w^s in a few 
years shaken to its base. In Spain and Por- 
pJLgzi Liberty and Literature haye to this 
hour but a feeble and dubious existence, 
while in Italy, Germany, and France they 
have found a welcome, which has cherished 
them in no small degree. But this is ac-r 
companied v^ith restraints and oppressions, 
which are unfavourable to both, and fatal 
to their grandest and most laudable exerr 
tions. Under the dominion of the Bourbon 
princes though, mofnarchy was ascendant, 
nor any security for civil liberty existed, yet 
from the influence- of immemorial laws an4 
usages, power was obliged to observe a de- 
cency and caution. Within certain limits 

therefore 
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therefore nund was allowed a freedom be* 
yond what could have been ^expected frona 
the tiatiiral jealousy of power, and more 
than experience has jproved to be consistent 
with the preservation of that power. Mo- 
narchy in France has passed into a despotism^ 
which having more to fear, because it if 
novel, and has not an hereditary succession 
for its basis, will probably not allow to mind 
so free a range. It appears to me, that lite- 
rary genius has already experienced a sensi- 
ble decline, and has totally quitted all her 
more dignified walks. The state of civil li- 
berty and the state of literary mind in France 
has always appeared to be an anomaly in 
the history of man. One solution of this , 
difliculty has already been noticed, to whijch 
m^y be added this very important considera- 
tion. Of all the Catholic countries eccle- 
siastic tyranny has had the least ascendancy 
in France. The peculiar claims of the Gal- 
lican church happily extricated the nation 
from the most merciless oppression of the 
papal power. The Inquisition, that deadliest 
K 4 enemy 
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enemy to every thing manly and liberal, 
was never permitted to enter France. The 
benefits of such an exemption must have 
been incalculable. Abhorring and rejecting 
the most oppressive weight, mind must act 
with comparative energy, must appear in 
the characters both of intellect and liberty, 
the civil power itself must in some degree 
partake of the generous contagion, and in a 
greater degree be awed into a decent com-> 
pliance with the national temper. This cir-r 
cumstance so favourable to France applies 
with equal force to Germany, and with a 
greater forcp since the peace of WestphaUa, 
which rescued nearly one half of that ex-^ 
tensive region from the very profession of 
the papal religion. Every thing was di£Fer-» 
ent in Portugal and Spain, and a sadly dif* 
ferent issue has been the fate of these un-^ 
happy countries. The papal power and the 
Inquisition had with them estabHshed an 
uncontrolled dominion, and subjected even 
the throne itself, of which a memorable in- 
stance Was exhibited in the 18th century. 

The 
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The king of Spain then reigning was pre- 
sent at one of their auto da fes. Being 
yov^ng, and better nature not extinguished 
in hiih, he betrayed symptoms of compasr 
eion for the sufferings of the unhappy vic- 
tims, whom the flames were slowly con- 
suming. The inquisitors were alarmed, the 
royal tear was deemed to have vitiated the 
holy sacrifice, and as an atonement the mo- 
narch was sentenced to penance and humi- 
liation the most disgraceful. His shoulders 
were bared, and he was whipped by the 
grand inquisitor ; after which a vein in his 
arm.was opened, and the blood thac issued 
was thrown into the fire with a solemn ana- 
thema, as accursed. The Inquisition hai 
since been humbled, but not destroyed. It 
still exists with all its terrours, but they are 
under the direction of the sovereigns of 
Spain and Portugal, and are become a dread- 
ful instrument of civil despotism. Happy 
England! which has found the nice and 
delicate medium between tyranny and anar- 
chy, which has preserved as much of civil 

liberty 
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Ubeity as is consistent with civil order, 
where the illiberal restraint of mind is re-^ 
moTed, intellect ranges free and nnconfined^ 
and genius has acquired a strength, a pene-* 
tration, and a grandeur, to which no age or 
fiadon has ever yet aspired. The ostenta^ 
tious display of a light and flimsy some* 
thing like to genius may surround a despo- 
tic throne, chi^y employed iu servile adu* 
lation ; and the arts may lend their aid in 
the exhibition and decoration of pageant 
shows to attract the gaze of the multitude 
and divert their thoughts from the pressure 
of their bondage. But a more absurd* idea 
never ent^ed the mind of man, more ab» 
horrent to nature and experience, than that 
the learning or the arts, which have either 
dignity or utility to recommend them, 
should be friendly to slavery. The jtiat 
conclusion is, that as slavery advances, learn* 
iiig retires, and that liberty rests upon the 
firmest seat, when genius and learning rear 
fL throne for her support, 
' I proceed to answer another accusation of 

Rousseau, 
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Rousseau, th^t simple knowledge brings ut 
ficquainted with many vices and crimes, 
which we should otherwise be totally igno- 
rant of; and therefore ^hat igiiorance, inas«P 
much as morals are the object, is more de* 
eirable than knowledge, As this charge is 
of the same fapaily with his former one, that \ 
knowledge and arts are the parents of luxury, , 
to which I have replied in the preceding 
volume of your M^nioirs, it will be almost 
tmavoidable that my answers to both shall 
have a considerable resemblance. — Know- 
ledge brings us acquainted with new crimes, 
ignorance therefore, in a moral view, is pre- , 
ferable to knowledge ! In every view that I 
have tal^en of this once celebrated essay of 
the Genevan philosopher, I can see little, if 
any thing, beside a rich imagination, and 
fi brilliant expression, which could gain to 
it so much celebrity. If with these alone he 
, seduced his judges in a cause of truth and 
morals, he exhibited in the very act a more 
striking proof of the dangerous influence 
pf lettered genius than any which he ha^ 
5 brought 
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brought forward in his essay. The posi- 
tion, that knowledge introduces us to the 
acquaintance with new crimes, from which 
he infers, that in a moral view ignorance is 
preferable to knowledge, is either not true 
at all, ox in so trifling a degree, as to render 
the amount of the inference of very little 
consideration. But if the position were ad- 
mitted in the fullest extent, the inference 
would still be inadmissible, because it would 
argue only a very low and contemptible idea 
of man ; the mere jiegation of vice, but not 
at all the presence df virtue, the very essence 
of which consists in the knowledge of vice, 
and a magnanimous resistance to it. But let 
us discuss the truth of the assertion. 

I willask you then, Does it require a 
mind cultivated by science to be acquainted 
with the horrid crimes of theft, plunder, 
mnrder, or with the meaner crimes of dis- 
simulation, lying, treachery? In truth, I 
know of no crime, which could be unknown 
in any state of man, except in that of abso- 
Jute solitude. The modes and perhaps the 

extent 
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extent of crime may vary in different states, 
and conditions of men, but every crime, of 
which man is capable, will be found in its 
essential character, in rude as well as culti* 
vated and polished life. The question how- 
ever at present is not what variation a culti- 
vated state of society may induce in the 
manner or in the extent of a. crime, but 
strictly whether increasing knowledge gene-; 
rates new crimes. If -this position be true, 
these new crimes ought to be specifically 
stated. Lax and vague declamation may so 
fescinate the understanding, as to persuade, 
us that new and unheard of monsters are 
brought forward on the active stage of hu- 
man life; but if you demand, that a definite 
body and a name be assigned to them, you 
will find that they are no other demons^ 
than, have played their tricks in every period 
and stage of society, and that in the history 
of vice there is nothing essentially new un- 
der the sun. It is not necessary in this part 
of the reply to compare the state of crime 
in an ignorant and rude with that of a 

learned 
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learned and polished period. This has al^ 
teady been considered at sdme length, and 
the balance appeared to be not a little in fa-^ 
ironr of the latter period. It is a topic which 
has divided the judgment, and interested 
the passions of men in every day, and there- 
fore to guard against crude and haaty deci-* 
sions, I w^oiild add the following observa- 
tions to what ha;s been already presented to 
you. — A cultivated state of man is always . 
more populous than the one, which ap 
proaches to the rude and saVage, such as 
Rousseau contemplates and praises. Where 
therefore there are more actors, supposing^ 
the moral form of the public mind to be 
only the same, the number of criminals 
must be greater, but the proportional state 
of crime will be equal ; and may in smy de^ 
gree be less in a polished period, if die moral 
induence of an enlightened mind be ad« 
mitted. This admission would indeed be 
in direct opposition to Rousseau's theoryy 
but it v^ asserted as the just daim of know- 
ledge in the preceding part of my reply. — 

It 
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It is also the character of a aaltivated period^ 
that man i$ more active^ more elicited into 
pxiblic view, and vice being in its very na- 
ture forward and obtruding, what viccr 
man has will be more known, more observ- 
ed, and excite more disgust and indigna- 
tion^ The quantity of virtue, which is mo- 
dest and retired, will be almost equally un- 
known in every state of society, but the 
quantity of vice is and must be more known 
in that busy and active state, where man is 
constantly as it were on a public stage, and 
exposes himself to his fellow in so many 
new and interesting movements. 

Let this suffice as a reply to Rousseau's 
assertion, that knowledge generates new 
crimes, absolutely unknoiwn in a ruder state« 
There is nc^ing in the nature of man which 
gives credibility to the assertion, andof con^ 
sequence the whole of this charge is dis- 
missed with contempt. But if the poaition 
were true without any Hmitation, yet the 
inference would not follow, that in a mo- 
ral view, ignorance is more desirable than 

knowledge.- 
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knowledge. Virtue cannot exist without 
the ^owledge of vice, and in whatever de- 
gree vice is unknown, that is, has no cor- 
respondent idea in the mind, the virtue 
which is opposed thereto will be unknown 
also. Indeed it would appear as if through 
the whole of this essay, Mr. Rousseau con- 
templated only the paradise of fools; that 
blessed state, in which from pure ignorance 
there could be neither saint nor sinner. 
That Roussedu meant to insult the human 
understanding by obtruding this idea, that 
in order to be virtuous, it is enough that 
from ignorance we be absolutely incapable of 
vice, is a supposition which reflects severely 
on Rousseau, and yet it is almost impossi- 
ble to acquit him of the imputation. If all 
the virtue which he contempl^es were ac- 
complished, it would be that of an idiot, 
not the virtue of a man. This consists not 
in ignorance nor imbecility, but in resist- 
ance J and its worth is estimated in propor- 
tion to the magnitude of the resistance which 
is requisite, and the magnitude of the sacri- 
fice 
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Virtue is of an active and social charat^t^i 
and not to be fotidd in the cell of the kzy 
monk, Of in the apathy of the stupid sa-^ 
vage J she delights in the haunts of awakeiw 
ed, civilised, and cultivated man j she shifty 
in difficulties, dangers, and conflict^. It is 
dus alone, which ennobles human nature, 
which conducts it to its proper dignity. 

It has appeared, that the vices, to which 
man is prone, are known; ih whatever con- 
stitutes the essence of their character, to the 
savage as well as to the sage; but it is al« 
lowed, that some forms of vice cannot be 
known to him, who luis not known the very 
means of practising the vice in these forms ; 
yet the vicious disposition may equally ex- 
ist, and be proved to exist. The Hottentot 
or Siberian, to whom a fermented liquor 
has never been introduced, is ignorant of 
drunkenness; but what his conduct would 
be is evinced by that gluttonous excess, to 
which he abandons himself in his feast on a 
bear or a whale. It is the presence, not the 
L absence 
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absence of the. means, which democi9tnttes 
, the existence, an4 iUustrate;8 the character of 
virtue. This is strikingly exhibited in the 
history of the different ranks of^ polished so- 
ciety, and in the comparison of the savage ^ 
nations with the lettered and polished na^. 
tions of Europe. In civilised s^tates the mde-. 
ij^ess of the lower ranks is to thero no pro- 
tection against intempera^ifce:^ whenever a 
full table: or intoxicating liqw«;'s.^Q within 
their reach, theiyr abandcwament to both ex- 
ceeds every tiling which can b^ charged 
upon the higher classes* Tliie knowledge, 
and cultivation to which these higher ranks 
have been introduced inspire higher views^ 
giv^ to their minds a firn^r tone, and sug- 
gest stronger motives to. self-compaand, 
Dvunkeiwe&s is far ,^ very far fr9m being the 
general reproach of ^^iviiisetd Europe ^ but the 

. Indians of North Amqyic;^. are to a man sur- 
rendered to excess, and eiCj^Si wlthput, Umit| 
v^henever the means ate^put into, their pos-; 
sesisioH. Wia^n Peter } of Ru3?^a upder- 

, took the diffifiJt task of- civilising hi&^rude 

country. 
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cottntry, arid introdticing letters, science, 
and taste, where the very names had hardly 
been known, his court itself was not a: 
stranger to drunkenness, and at any court 
entertainment it was necessary by a public 
edict to Restrain the ladies of the first i^ahk 
from indulging in more thai* a limited hurri*- 
ber o^ glasses of brandy. To' prohibitnihe 
indulgence altogether wa^ probably thought 
to be inipracticable. The progress of I6t- 
tered cultivation has eflPected that, which re- , 
qtiired the hand of power but iniperfeetly 
to eflfect before. The saifie pronehesS to 
every vice within their r6ach might be\ 
showTpi to be the character of every rude afncf 
unlettered nation, in which mind has not 
been awakened, nor raised to higher vi6ws, 
and more refined pleasures, than those of 
the. mere ahimal. It is enough however to 
convict them of a propensity to gluttony atid 
ckunkenness. These are certain tests of a 
mind ignorant of all self-cottimand, and of 
every incentive to self- command. Vice wjU 
be found in man, in whatever state of so- 

L 2 ciety 
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ciety he be placed ; but it is the comparative 
quantity of vice which is the question. 
When a taste for learmng, science, and the 
finer arts has taken possession of the. man, 
he is not at leisure to be equally vicious with 
his ruder fellow, and he looks upon him 
with too much contempt to find any great 
inducement to tread' in his debased walk. 
But I must check myself; I am passing inta 
a repetition of what has already been no- 
ticed in the prece4ing part of my vindica- 
tion of learning, science, and the ; arts, a- 
gainst the charge of luxury. I will close 
j this part of my reply with a few plain ques- 
I tions^ which I think will come home to the 
i feeling of every one, and which perhaps 
may argue as much insight into human na« 
ture, and as much attention ta the history 
of man, as any of the dicta of Rousseau. 

Granting then to Rousseau, that learning 
may lead to the knowledge of new crimes, 
is it credible, that she does not lead to the 
knowledge of new virtues ? If learning bring 
us acquainted with new evils, has. she no 

new 
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new blessings in her train ? Does she pro- 
vide no correctives; no remedy of the evils, 
which against her will intrude themselves 
into her company ? Has the balance of these 
virtues, ikese correctives, and these remedies, 
been candidly, or even honestly, estimated? 
Is it of no consideration, is it no compensa- 
tion for whatever of crime or evil may be 
alleged as the necessary concomitant, that 
erudition, a literary taste, science, and the 
elegant arts have exhibited men in various 
ages as Gods amidst the fellows of their race, 
and presented the most glorious of all spec- 
tacles, thit height of dignity and worth, to 
which the cultivation of mind can raise hu- 
man nature? Who that has a human soul, 
a spark of that sympathetic flame which the 
record of literary history enkindles, would 
wish that Pythagoras, Thales, Solon, So- 
crates^ Plato, Aristotle, or Homer, Hesiod, 
Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, Me'nander, or 
Herodotus, Thucydides among the Greeks • 
that Cicero, Seneca, the Plinies, or Terence, 
Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, or Livy, Salliist, 
L 3 Tacitus^ 
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Tacitus^ Suetonius among the Romans ; that 
Ario$to, Tasso, ConxeiUe, IV^ontpsquieu ar 
mong the Italians and French ; or lastly, 
that in our own nation BacoQ, Boyle, 
Newton, Shakspeafe, Ma^singer, Otway, 
Addison, Pope, had not existed, in order to 
perpetuate the inanity of the torpid ravage, 
innocent, if Rousseau please, of criqie, but 
innocent of virtue also ? 

One charge yet remains, on which. Rous-t 
seau expatiates with all the warmth of his 
glowing imagination. ** The ipjury," says 
}ie, " 'vyhich licentious philosophers have dofie 
pQ the tause of truth and, virtue is of itself 
sufficient toMamn the use of letters for ever. 
The impioi^s writings . of Leucippus and 
Diagoras perished with them ; the art of 
immortalising the dangerous reveries of huT 
man tmderstanding was then unknown^ 
But, thanks to the art of priixting, the dan«^ 
gerous reveries of Hobbes apd. SIpinQsa will 
remain for ever." — No ! be pot alarmed, my 
virtupus philosopher, flobbea and Spiadsa 
have almost passed to the same quiet obli- 
vion 
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Tion with I^ei^ctppus and Diagoras ; and 
though pfrinting may, have given to them 
that immortality, which preserves their names 
from absolute annihilation^ yet few now in- 
quire on what dusty shelf their reveries are 
peacefully reposing. It is true, there will be 
in. every age of literature, and more jperhaps 
in its mpre vigorous periods, a waste of ge* 
ntus, which it is not pleasant to look upon. 
There are who will write more to make a 
display of their wit and ingenuity, than of 
honest truth, and useful truth; and it would 
be to the honour of Rousseau, if candour 
could say, that he is clear of this imputation* 
It is truealso, that every excellence of man 
will have its counterfeit, but detection is 
sure to ensue; the counterfeit incvu-s dis* 
grace, and disgrace proportioned to the dig* 
nity of the character which it has impvH 
dently assumed* Is piety banished the E^tb^ 
because a low and groveling superstition ha» 
often assumed her name? Fanaticism has 
kid claim to ii^spiration; ibuttbe very fools j 
who for a while believed her, l^ve been dis- 
L 4 abused, 
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abused, and hardly any ona is nofw found- 
so weak as to lend an ear to such stupid im«^ 
postures. Persecution has clamed the merit 
of zeal ; but her very outrages have worked 
the cure, and ^n enlightened world seems 
disposed to leave r^igion whtjre it ever ought 
to have been left, — to every man's conscience, 
and to his God. The satne may be observed 
of every science to which the intellect o£ 
man has been directed. Astrolpgy has pre«- 
tended to the honourable name of astro* 
nomy ; alchymyand the cabala to that of 
chemistry ; chicanery to that of jurispni-r 
dence ; quackery to that of medicine j aiid 
sophistry, scepticism, and atheism to the 
truly dignified character of philosophy. But 
how fugitive in general has bqen the triumph 
of these counterfeits ! or if not fugitive, yet 
truth finally gains the ascendancy, and in 
every field of science puts to flight the 
dreams of fdols, and the impostures of 
knaves. Paracelsus and Van Helmont live 
only in the record of ignorance and impu- 
dence ^ instead of the closets of . princes, 

* astrologer^ 
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astrologers are found only in garrets, and 
littering their fooleries in the annals of Moore 
and Poor Robin ; nor are any but the very 
dregs of the people now the prey of empirics 
and quacks* Whether plain ^ense and sim- 
plicity will ever triumptt over the interested 
jargon and perplexity of law is a question, 
ftrhich I ^un not competent to decide ; but I 
think it must appear to every one, that its 
professors are assuming a more rational and 
natural character, and that mystery and a 
potnp of technical words are losii^ credit at 
the bar, Des Cartes, was a great genius ; but 
iiis system, of the world, his vortices and his 
atoms and his plenum are forgotten, while 
his; geometry alone is still spoken of with 
honour. Voltaire aspired to the reputation 
of a philosopher : his philosophy is passing 
rapidly into oblivion, while posterity may 
respect him as a poet and liistorian. Perhaps 
in this I have allowed to him more than 
posterity will ratify. His histories, either 
positively or negatively, are a continued vio- 
lation of truth; and nothing can make a pte* 
r ' tension 
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tension to histCMry, which ia any ccmsidera-' 
ble degree. is subject to thi^ censure. Lord 
BdingbrokcLin his day, not only as a sfetes- 
man/ but as an author, made a very courr 
spicuous figurei his liettser to Sir William 
Wyndham, his idea^ of a Patriot King, and 
his Letters on tiie Study and Use of History, 
fogether with the dignity of his style, will 
probably perpetuate hiis name, and be 
esteemed^ long as English literature exeats | 
but his atheistic philosophy, which he con* . 
>idered^ perhaps as his proudest worl^ has 
at this day hardly a beingl in the Uterary 
.world. The same fate has attaided the 
sceptical productions of Lord Iferbert of 
Cherbury, Chubb, Tindal, ColHns, Hume, 
and even Rousseau himself. It would be 
degrading to these names to add that of 
Thomas Payne. He suited his day and his 
party. As an author on any subject he is 
dead. The alarm into which some friends 
of Christianity were thrown by the invective^ 
which he. issued from the prisons of Paris, 
y^ioi almost as contemptible as the work itself. 

This 
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This brief review of the history of scep-» 
Hcism, atheism, and of all false philosophy, 
"which might be much enlarged, is sufficient 
to convince every one how little is to be ap-. 
prehended from genius, wit, and humour, 
even pf the highest form, if not directed to 
truth and useful truth; that truth, what^ 
ever be the subject, which will stand the 
test of the* severest examination. In the 
estimate of talents, her enemiear might be 
thought to be formidable, but there is som6-i 
thing in the character of truth, which fits 
even common men to be her successful ad-p 
vocates, arid in this contest giants have been 
foiled by pygmies. But neither the battle 
nor the victory had been known, if litera^ 
ture, that provocative of mind, had not 
furnish^ the champions of truth with those 
arms, with which they have triumphed over 
her proudest enemies. And shall literature, 
to which we owe this honourable triumph, 
be damned for ever, because Rousseau has 
V pronounced the rash anathema<^ Rousseau 
was not honest, he wrote for fame, {lousv 

, sean 
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seau himself has not been exempted from 
jhe charge which, he, brings against Utera- 
ture ; the Tery essay in question convicts 
him of a waste. of geniiis; But it is a more 
serious chaise, that he was neither a moral 
man, nor a moral writer. As a man, he 
has committed himself to the severest judge- 
ment in his posthumous history of himself, 
and in his Confessions ; while his Nouvelle 
Heloise breathes more licentiousness, and is 
-more dangerous to a. chaste morality, ina&- 
^ much' as it is more accessible to the passions 
of youth, than all the abstract speculations 
of a false philosophy. 

In what a contradictory view does man 
often appear, when he, commits himself to 
the illusive flatteries of genius, uncontrolled 
by a sober principle 6f truth and right ! In 
the beginning of the essay in question he 
has pronounced the eulogy of literature in 
these terras : *^ It is a noble sight," says he, 
*^ to see man rise as it were from nothing by 
bis own efforts ; .to see him dissipate by the 
light of his reason the gloom, with whk:h 

' ' - nature 
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nature has surrounded him; mount above 
himself ; dart by the force of his mind into 
the regions of Heaven,^nd like the sun run 
over with giant step the vast extent of the- 
universe ; and lastly, to see him, which is 
the most difficult of all, reenter into him- 
self, study his own nature, and make him- 
self acquainted, with the purposes, which he 
ought to answer, and the duties which he 
ought to perform/' This spirited picture 
of man is just, and Rousseau appears to 
have contemplated it in all its glorious 
truth. With this impression, what could 
lead him to blacken the whole picture, and 
suppose that it is in man, as if by a per- 
versity of the same nature, to defeat all the 
delightful and useful purposes for which his 
beneficent author had bestowed the wonder- 
ful faculty of reason on him? 

I could pot perhaps have better closed my 
present address to you, than with this con- 
viction of Rousseau from the mouth of 
Rousseau himself. I may be thought also, 
to have another advantage in this contest, 

not 
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not Suited to a generous spirit, in arraign- 
iiig Rousseau before a tribunal^ which from 
its very institution must be predisposed to 
condemn him* But wher^ can he be ar- 
raigned, and hope to find a imore farVourat>le * 
tribunal ? His essay is a Ubci on human na- ' 
ture, aiid oii every literary societj^, which 
the better genius of eiilightenfed Europe has ^ 
brought forward to be its glory and its 
blessing. To be otherwise than predisposed 
to condemn the defamef of learning, science^ • 
and the arts, would be'to renounce the very 
character in which you are here convened, 
which has procurfed a well-earned celebritjr 
to your nime, and which, I trust, no act of 
yours ever will betray to oblivioii or dis-* 
grace. 

Esto perpetua^ Sociefas Mancunknsis^ 
Arnica Musis j Arnica Miner vce^ ^cd magis 
Arnica Vero; et Arnica Firtuti t * \/^ 

END OF THE FIRST VOLtTM^. % 
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